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ym PREFACE. 

fdations of the twa All will know the difficulty of dealing 
satisfactorily with such a case. I should explain that where 
*Wecklein's Appendix' is referred to on critical questions, the 
reference is to the edition of the text with apparcOus criticus 
only (1885). 

Since the appearance of my former volume Kennedy, Paley, 
and J. F. Davies have died, honoured and regretted, as I need 
scarcely say, by me as by all students of literature. To Paley in 
particular, whatever may have been said or thought of his defects, 
I shall always profess myself deeply indebted. It was easy to 
disagree with him and to see the weak points of his scholarship. 
But few men have done more for the spread of learning and 
literature in this country. He sent me a few days before he 
died a vigorous letter of adverse criticism. Most mournfully do 
I fed that I shall never receive another. 

Beyond the editions of the play (my relations to which in 
general will appear from the several references) the writings 
most useful to me have been the editions of Sophocles by 
Professor Jebb (who has permitted me to express my admira- 
tion and gratitude by the dedication of this volume), the Homeric 
Grammar of Mr D. B. Monro, Provost of Oriel College, Oxford, 
and an* excellent article on the Agamemnon by Mr A. E. 
Housman in Vol. XVI. of the Journal of Philology. 

It is not easy to enumerate accurately the friends who have 
assisted me at various times by conversation and otherwise. But 
for particular suggestions my thanks are due to Mr R. A. Neil, 
who was kind enough to revise the whole of the Introduction, to 
Dr W. Leaf, Mr J. G. Frazer, Mr E. S. Thompson, Mr Wyse, 
Mr Duff, and Mr H. B. Smith. I have also taken some 
particular hints from Professor MahafTy's books on the geo- 
graphy and customs of Greece and from a dissertation on the 
Parodos of the Seven against Thebes recently published by 
Dr FennelL Other references will appear in their places. 

Continual study strengthens my conviction on one not 
unimportant point in relation to Aeschylus, the substantid 

integrity of the text The greater part of what are called errors 
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INTRODUCTION. 

GommoD occupation, and Athens was full of Udf writing, as Ariito- 
pianes says, ' tragedies by ihe thousand.' On the other hand, at the 
commenceTnent of ihe century writers were not many, and a liieiary 
public scarcely existed at all. One necessaiy effect of this movement, 
which look place chiefly in the second half of the period, was to 
anltiply enormously the current varieties of the popular tales ) until at 
fast the Athenian playwright was brought, with respect to the fore- 
koowtedge of his story by the audience, nearly to Ihe situation of the 
aodem playwright, and found it convenient, if not lo tell the whole of 
it, at least to mark in outline the version of it from which he started. 
But the original practice, dating from the time when the legends current 
at one time and in the same city were still fairly harmonious, was to 
presuppose the story as known ; and as a fact there is perhaps not one 
play of Aeschylus or of Sophocles which would not puzzle a reader who 
should sit down to it, as to a drama of to^ay, having no information 
on the subject, and expecting everything essential to be supplied by the 
aathor. 

Fof a play of Aeschylus then the question, What is the story ?, so far 
from being frivolous, is of the first importance ; and so far fiom being 
Decessarily easy, it is almost certain to offer some difficulties, and might 
very well prove unanswerable. To reconstruct stories in the exact form 
which prevailed at Athens in Ihe days of Aeschylus, from the indica- 
tions afforded by plays presupposing the stories, and from the indirect 
and ambiguous evidence of such other versions of the same legends as 
may be more or less perfectly preserved to us, is a task requiring the 
greatest care. It is not likely ever to be accomplished with all the 
success that might be wished, and is so far from accomplishment as 
yet, that in nothing which relates to the study of the poet is there left 
more room for improvement. We are now to enquire how the matter 
stands at present with regard to the story of the Aganumnen. 

The reader who gradually becomes familiar with successive com- 
mentaries upon this play, will gradually become aware that they agree 
with one another in one remarkable peculiarity. As a rule, the first 
duly performed in the introduction to a drama is to give an accurate and 
straightforward account of the story. No edition known to me ventures 
to tell without disguise the story of the Agamemnon. I do not of 
course mean merely that the story told is not correct This would be 
to assutne the very point we are to discuss. I mean that the story, as 
it is commonly understood, is itself not told without concealment and 
piaoical misrepresentation. The reason for this will be only too 
ippuent, when we have supplied the omission by telling the itory 
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outright, as it was coDccaved by the Byzantme stndents of die devenlh 
century and is still, with whatever dis!atisfaction, accepted. 

Agamemnon, king of Argos, having sailed .with a great armament to 
Troy, to avenge by the capture of the dty the abduction of Helen, 
arranged with his queen Qytaemnestra', who governed at home in his 
absence, to transmit the news of his success, when it should be attained, 
by a series of beacons extending over the whc^e distance. At what 
time this arrangement was first made does not appear ; but when after 
a war of ten years the dty was taken, the beacons had been maintained, 
we learn, for at least a year. The chief part of the service, the transmitting 
of the message across the Aegaean Sea, was accomplished by beacons 
established on Mount Ida in the Troad, on Lemnos, on Mount Athosi 
and on the highest |>oint of Euboea. Thence the news was to be 
signalled by comparatively short stages to Mount Arachnaeus, within a 
few miles of the royal fortress and visible fixMn the palace, where a watch 
was nightly kept for the expected news. Accordingly on the night in 
which Troy was captured the system was put in operation, and woiked 
so successfully that before morning the beacon upon Arachnaeus was 
duly seen by the palace-watch. (At this moment the action of the play 
commences.) The queen, being roused, at once sends out her com- 
mands iot general rejoidng, without however disdosing dther the 
receipt of the beacon-message or the purport of it, as appears from the 
fact that the elders of the state', who presently arrive before the palace 
to make enquiries, are not only ignorant of the event announced, but 
are still uncertain whether the nocturnal demonstration (for the fires of 
sacrifice are seen blazing in all directions) is made in honour of some 
good intelligence or not. After some time, and just upon daybreak 
(t^. 291), the queen presents herself, and the elders respectfiiUy ask 
whether it is her pleasure to enlighten them further. 

The queen then informs them that Troy is actually taken. After a 
few moments of joyful amazement, their next question is, * When did 
this happen ? ' ' This very night' * But how could the news possibly 
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' Aeschylus knew her as KXvroc/Ai^^ 
Clytatmestra — for I agree with those 
who hold that we have no reason to dis- 
pute the testimony of the Medicean us. 
But she must remain Clytaemnestra for 
us. 

' I have tried throughout so to speak 
of these ' elders ' as to avoid the not very 
profitable dispute, whether they are to 
be regarded as councillors, a political 



ytpouffUu It seems to me equally dear 
.on the one hand that their character and 
behaviour would suggest such an idea to 
an audience imbued with Greek politics, 
and that on the other hand Aeschylus 
intentionally avoided precision on this 
and all points respecting the constita* 
tion of an imaginaiy state in the heroic 
times. 
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soon ? ' ' By a beacon-message,' replies the qnecn, and 
them with the arrangetnenw above described, at nhich the 
: more astonished than ever. The queen makes some 
Inflexions upon the ap|>earance wliich Troy mu&l present ihii morning 
■fter the ravages of the night, and expresses a hope that the victors will 
BOt abuse their triumph in such a way as to court divine punishment 
and so endanger their safe return. She then retires, leaving the elders 
to their thoughts. 

But the stem satisfaction, which at 5rst they feel for the punishment 
of the offending Trojans, soon passes away, as they consider the suffering 
which the war has cost and the deep discontents which it has bred ; and 
they have already sunk again into melancholy and foreboding when 
the question arises — Is the news true after all ? How doubtful is the 
interpretation of a beacon I How sanguine the imagination of an 
excited woman I The whole story may well prove to be a mere 
delusion. It will be best to wait. 

They are in this frame of mind when they see approaching a herald, 
tram whose appearance and from other visible indications (for the sun 
has now risen, v. 513) they at once perceive that he has come from 
the port and brings great tidings. Something grave then has really 
happened, and they will know in a few moments whether it is good, or 
what it is. 

The herald — if it were possible to suppose the reader of this book 
absolutely ignorant of the play, I am certain that what I am now going 
to write would be set down by him as a manifestly absurd -mistake or 
invention of mine — the herald enters and announces thai Agamemnon 
hat arrived. 

But this staggering surprise is nothing to the miracles which remain. 
The conversation of the herald with the elders — if that can be called a 
conversation, in which the herald, almost beside himself with excite- 
ment and joy, speaks nearly all the time — is terminated by the brief 
leappcarance of the queen, who bids the herald return with a message 
of welcome to his master. The elders beg him before he goes to Gatisly 
(hem at least as to the safety of the king's brother, Mcnelaus. This 
leads him to disclose that the Greek fleet (which, be it remembt;red, 
must have traversed the whole Aegaean in a few hours at most) tneoim- 
Ured on t/ie way a tremtndaus storm and was thereby so completely 
Kattered that those on Agamemnon's ship, which escaped destruction, ^ 
know not even which, if any, of their companions are saved. And with 
thu the herald departs on his errand. The elders, under the weight of 
thii terrible and trul/ incontxivable diiaiier, not unnaturally forget for 
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the moment to rejoice over the return of the remnant, and are still 
musing sadly upon the terrible and far-reaching consequences of the 
war and of the offence which caused the war, when the king himself 
appears to receive their welcome and that of the queen. 

And now, it will be supposed, some light will be thrown upon the 
£acts. The story up to this point presents nothing but an inexplicable 
contradiction. But when Agamemnon and Clytaemnestra meet, all will 
of course in some way become clear. Nothing of the sort. Though the 
rejoicings shortly before commanded by Clytaemnestra are still pro- 
ceeding, and the sacrifices which were to be offered in the palace in 
honour of the beacon-message are scarcely begun, the queen, coming 
forth from the unfinished ceremony, addresses to the king a long 
and high-flown oration, in which there is not the slightest allusion to the 
events of the morning, nor a word from which it could be supposed 
that intelligence of the triumph had preceded the king's arrival Aga* 
memnon, in his cold and brief reply, is equally silent on the subject. 
That affectionate anxiety for the queen's peace of mind, which we 
should naturally conjecture to have been his motive, as there is no 
other apparent, for maintaining such a prodigious machinery of com- 
munication and transport, has suddenly given way to a repulsive state- 
liness. He rebukes severely the pomp of his reception, and there 
ensues an altercation on this matter between the royal spouses, in which 
^ the queen carries her point, and conducts her husband with triumph 
into the palace, leaving the elders in a puzzled and apprehensive con- 
dition of mind, with which the audience must certainly sympathize. 

Thus ends the first part or act of the play, which occupies, we may 
observe, considerably more than half of it. In the tragic scenes or, to 
speak more properly, in the tragedy, which now commences, the whole 
of this vast and enigmatic prologue, except certain incidental narratives 
external to the main subject of it, seems to be simply forgotten. 
Nothing happens which might not have happened just as easily if the 
king had returned unannounced, or if he had announced himself in 
some ordinary manner, and followed his announcement after the 
expected interval of time. What is dark now remains so, if we accept 
the received interpretation, to the end of the play. Since therefore the 
remarkable action of the first part has no particular bearing upon that 
of the second, and its value in the estimation of the dramatist roust 
be supposed independent, it will be convenient to pause at this point 
and to consider what that value may be. 

And surely the first and most proper reflection is this :— Is it possible 
that the story above told really represents the intention of Aeschylus? 

V. A. A* ' h 
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that a man, who bad spent most orhis lire in writing plays, when he came 
to lay down the tines of his supreme masterpiece, should encumber 
himself at starling with absurdities so glaring, so dangerous, and so 
gratuitous, as this fable exhibits in all Its parts? Let us look at it for a 
moment from these three points of view. 

And first, that the absurdities are conspicuous. If we assume, for 
the salce of argument, that it was indifferent to Aeschylus and the 
Athenian audience whether the story told was conceivable or not, we 
may still wonder why the poet should so labour to be false. The lirst 
' act ' of the Asamemnon is constructed exactly as it would be, if designed 
to show the monstrosities of it in the strongest light It is one huge 
contradiction. It is divided by a crisis, [he entrance of the herald 
(n 508), into two nearly equal parts, the substance of which may be 
■ummarised by the statements, (i) that from the fall of Troy to the com- 
mencemcni of the play is a period of two or three hours, {a) that in 
this interval have occurred the events of several weeks. About this 
there is not and cannot be any difference of opinion. It is certain, in 
the first place, that the action is continuous, and falls within the early 
hours of one morning. Language could not be clearer than that which 
■hows us that the herald arrives while the beacon-message is ilill in 
process of becoming known (mi. 481 — 498)'. Even the progress of the 
hour from darkness to daylight is duly noted, as we have seen. But it 
is needless to labour the point. Had it been possible to suppose the 
sction divided (as in the EuituHii/es'), or to assume anywhere a long 
lapse of time (as in the Suppliants of Euripides), the modern readers 
ci the poet, who, as we shall see, are painfully conscious of the 
puzzle, would have marked the interval long ago. And yet, on the 
other hand, look at the necessities of the situation, as they are thrust upon 
our notice by Aeschylus himself. That on the morning after the sack 
of Troy the weary and famished Greeks would be making the most of 
dieir comfortless repose, and be in no condition to think of anything 
else, is obviously true. But if Aeschylus proposed to bring them that 
Tery morning to Argos, why should he insist on reminding us, before 
their appearance, that they must at this very moment be in Troy, 

■ 5«e bIki w. 1040 loll. . divided, tike & play of Shakeipeare, into 

■ The euraiple of the Eummidei ii three scenes, confessedly lepirated bn 
indeed lODicliaiei cited, u if it eiplnined gaps of time »nd chanEts of place. If 
and jusliGed what wonld olherwix be Ihe AgamfmneH were simiUrly divisible, 
mprwng in the conWruction oT the there nould be nothing peculiar sbou: il. 
Agtmtmnm. There ii no retemblance See fuither ■□ Esiaj on 'The Unilf of 
between tliem. The fiuwiiu^ it limply Time', in my edition of Euripides' /int. 
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hundreds of miles across the sea, taking their hard-won meal and looking 
forward to enjoy next night their first unbroken sleep (v. 343)? And 
the very next speech informs us that they are already returned to 
Argos ! Even a happy carelessness might have been expected not to 
give itself the lie with so inuch art. Again, the size and general 
geography of the Archipelago were facts as familiar to an Athenian as 
those of the Atlantic or the Channel to a modern Englishman, indeed 
mucli more so ; and he could scarcely, however willing, have imagined 
them other than they were. But if Aeschylus desired to present a 
story in which these facts were to be ignored, why should he aggravate 
his difficulties by prompting the imagination of the audience with a 
picture of the reality ? The conversation between Clytaemnestra and the 
elders respecting the beacons signifies to us at any rate this, that a 
voyage over the region described was likely to take some time. A 
narrator who wished us, for the sake of his story, to suppose that some- 
one had ridden from London to York in an hour, would scarcely begin 
by reminding us that it takes four hours to go by train. 

Then look again at the other side of the picture. To what purpose^ 
in any case, the poet introduced the herald, with his vivid description of 
the hardships suflered by the Hellenic army and of the awful tempest in 
which the greater part of it was finally lost, or what is the significance of 
these narratives to the story, is at present not too clear, as may be seen 
by reference to the books of authority. But nothing short of a contra- 
diction in terms could be more grossly inconsistent with the preceding 
scene. If Aeschylus wished to obliterate, by an arbitrary fiction, 
the interval of time between the fall of Troy and the return of the 
Greeks, why does he not obliterate it? Why narrate the voyage and 
show that it was not rapid but disastrous? that it was not accom- 
plished in one hour, nor in one day either? that after the capture, 
and before the return was even commenced, a considerable time was 
spent at Troy itself in the elaborate destruction of the city, the distribu- 
tion of the spoil and captives, and other proceedings related or touched 
upon by the herald and the king? Of these indeed the audience 
were previously informed by many familiar narratives, but in the design 
attributed to Aeschylus they might at least have been left in all 
possible obscurity. Who could listen to the herald's description of ^e 
storm, following as it does close upon Clytaemnestra's account of the 
beacons, and not ask himself in bewilderment at what time all this is 
supposed to have happened ? 

This discrepancy of times, not lightly neglected by the poet but 
studiously obtruded, would, if it stood alone, make the first part of the 
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Affmemnon a confounding problem. But it is combined with another 
Bsi of difficulty, less prominent perhaps to the eyes of us modems, 
Wt St Athens and in the time of Aeschylus equally fatal to that 
taporary and conventional belief without which the imagination is 
Ui^ess. The story of the beacons is in one sense a fine story ; that is 
to ujt it is told in fine verse, and the actual description, how the fiery 
ipal was sped, is unsurpassed or unrivalled in its own style of 
eloquence. But for all that the story is in its whole conception and all 
1$ incidents incredible, and it is impossible that a popular audience 
a indent Athens can ever have thought otherwise. 

In the first place, looking at the matter generally, it is permissible, 
vfaen we reflect that the Agamemnon was written by a grave man of long 
experience in peace and war, and to satisfy an audience which contained 
perhaps more men personally familiar with the conduct of great affairs 
than ever assembled elsewhere — it is permissible, I say, to wonder, that 
so much should be made of a transaction which, for any relation it has 
to life, b more worthy of an inventive schoolboy. Here is a great 
monarch, conducting a distant war of uncertain duration. He estab- 
lishes between his camp and his capital a system of communication on a 
grand scale, far larger than anything of the kind actually existing, when 
Aeschylus wrote, in the Greek worlds For what purpose ? Naturally, we 
suppose, to aid his plans. Not at all. At the close of the war, as the 
ignorance of the elders requires us to suppose, no message had ever been 
sent, and no message but one was expected. The beacons were main- 
tained and watched, night after night, simply that, if and when Troy 
should fall, this news, expected for ten years, might have a chance, if 
the weather were favourable, to reach Argos some weeks or some days 
sooner than it would do in any case. And as if this notion were 
not puerile enough, the natural facts are distorted so as to exaggerate 
the absurdity to the utmost. For in the result it seems to be by 
the merest accident that the beacon* message arrives before the king. 
But for the storm he would doubtless have got home first. 

Again, if we admit the beacons as a conceivable scheme, what are 
we to say of the useless and impossible mystery with which they are 
surrounded? The Athenians were to suppose, that for a year at least 
there had been maintained on a hill close to Argos, night after night, 
a beacon forming part of a system of communication with the absent"* 
army, and that all this while, so strictly had the secret been kept, the 

* Tbe generals of Persia were sup- their marvellous expedition (Herod. 9, 3). 
posed to hare projected something similar. It doe^ not appear how far they succeeded. 
though more practicable, at the time of 
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elders of the city had not the least notion of it, nor had ever dreamed 
of such a thing as possible ! 

But these general objections, though serious enough, are nothing to 
the grotesque and wilful violations of nature which appear in the 
details. It is here that the modem reader most easily deceives himself, 
forgetting the local and contemporary point of view. No one dbputes 
indeed, so far as I am aware, that the story told by Clytaemnestra is 
impossible ; but most of those who write on the play ignore the subject 
so far as they can* : and hardly any one considers how the matter 
would look to an Athenian of the Marathonian generation. Yet place 
and time are the essential conditions. 

Men are the willing slaves of imagination ; and the inventor who 
frankly transcends our range of experience may with moderate skill 
carry us wherever he pleases. But so long as he purports to keep 
within our experience, the ablest inventor has but a strictly limited 
power. Not Shakespeare himself could have made the Londoners 
content to suppose that a Spanish ship lying at the Nore had fired upon 
an English ship lying at the Tower. They simply could not suppose it 
Yet this is the sort of fiction which the Athenians, a people singularly 
severe in their criticism of the imagination, are supposed to have 
accepted without demur, a^d honoured with their highest reward. The 
description of the beacons (tr. 393) is curiously complete and 
careful Every stage is marked and named beyond possibility of 
mistake. The first three stages are, as above said, from Mount Ida to 
the island of Lemnos, from Lemnos to Athos, from Athos to the highest 
point of Euboea. The distances are for the first two stages about 
sixty miles, for the third stage about a hundred miles. It is needless 
to prove that beacons at these intervals would be useless generallyi 
useless even if we did not throw in, as Aeschylus would appear to 
do, the special facility of a tremendous storm, raging in the very 
region of the longest transit. Let it be assumed, that in the atmosphere 
of the Mediterranean, on a clear night, a bonfire one hundred miles 
away would be made out with ease and certainty*. What would be the 
use of a signal, intended to operate at some unknown time in the course 
of the year, if it were so arranged as to be defeated by clouds at any 
point in a traject of one hundred miles ? Did then the Athenian 
audience not know these disunces and their relation to the purpose 

1 Not however all ; see Paley. Paptrt 9/ tk$ Archoiol^Uai ImtiiuU §f 

> It might possibly be seen, under these America N0. i, Classkal Stria III, I 

[dicnmstances, even much farther. See have modified accordingly what was said 

Tiiq^pkf 0/ thi AtuiiHit (Merriam), here in the first editioii. 
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di a beacon ? How could they possibly fail to know the facts, and to 
have such a vivid consciousness of them as could not for an instant be 
pot by? Euboea, the terminus of the most prodigious leap, was 
geographically and politically almost part of Attica itself. Athos, the 
ftardng-point of the leap, lay right in the eye of Athenian policy and 
tnuk, always specially directed to the north and north-west of the 
Aegaean. The people were essentially a people of seamen. When 
te Agamemnon was produced, they had been engaged for twenty years 
k a struggle for the naval dominion of those very seas, a struggle upon 
which depended most of their wealth and all their national importance. 
They were familiar with beacons in peace and in war, and used them, 
u of course everywhere else, in Euboea, to signal to Skiathos, a 
distance of some twelve miles ^ The statement that a beacon-signal 
was transmitted in the midst of a storm from Athos to Euboea stood 
to the knowledge and habits of Athens then in much the same relation 
as ^ statement that a steamer ran across the Atlantic in one day would 
ttmd to the knowledge and habits of Liverpool now. 

And here again, as in the matter of time, the story is not merely 
absurd in fact, but wilfully and as it were purposely absurd. If the 
geographical fiM:ts were to the poet indifferent, why is he at such 
pains to be precise ? Nothing would have been easier or more natural, 
in a mere exercise of the imagination, than to leave the details in 
tome obscurity, to start the signals upon a more or less practicable 
route, and then to fetch the matter off with generalities, as Macaulay 
does repeatedly in his Armada, But Aeschylus leaves not a loop-hole; 
and when he comes to the most miraculous part of the story (z/. 298) he 
is careful to give our incredulity a jog. 

But if the defects of the fable are glaring (and on this enough seems 
to have been said), they are also extremely dangerous. What is the 
real opinion of modem critics on this point, the critics themselves show 
bf a testimony more telling than any direct condemnation, by ignoring 
and, as £ur as possible, concealing the facts. No one, as I have already 
aid, ventures to tell, as it is received, the story of the play. As an 
example I purposely choose (for the criticism is in no way personal) . 
a book to which I am much indebted, the edition of Mr Sidgwick. 
'The action of the play in details ' says Mr Sidgwick in his Introduction 
'is as follows: — 



has been absent for ten years at Troy. Meanwhile his wife 
SjtacBiieJtim has been ruling Argos in conjunction with her lover Aegisthos. 

^ Herod. 7, 189. 
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The news of the capture of Troy is daily expected, and the play opens with 
the appearance of the night-watchman on the roof, waiting (as he has been for 
a year past) for the beacon fire which is to announce the Yictory. While the 
watchman is complaining of his trouble, the flame flashes out, and he goes to tell his 
mistress (Prologue). The chorus enter and sing: meanwhile the queen comes out and 
is seen lighting the altar fires and preparing for a festal display in honour of the 
event The leader of the chorus learns from her the tidings, and after describing the 
beacon-race, she imagines the scene in Troy and expresses a hope that all will end 
well (Scene i). After another ckorie song the Herald appears, who describes first the 
sttfierings before Troy, and finally the storm which scattered the fleet; the queen 
sends by him a welcome to her lard (Scene %). In Scitu 3 Agamemnon returns with 
Kassandra '. 

Now could it possibly occur to any one upon reading this — more 
especially if he happened to know that Aeschylus, like a modem 
dramatist, did not limit his plots to any special period of time — but 
with or without this information could any one suspect from the above, 
that all these events are represented as occurring within a few hours ? 
Should we not assume, and is it not indeed tacitly implied, that the 
action of the Agamemnon^ like that of its continuation, the Eumetiides^ is 
divided ; and that the necessary lapse of time between these ' scenes ' is 
either expressly noticed, as in the Eumenides^ or left open to our imagi- 
nation ? But is this what the editor means ? On the contrary, long 
afterwards in the course of the notes we come upon the following, 
'504. Observe that the herald arrives from Troy, announcing the 
landing of Agamemnon, immediately after the beacon fires, on the 
morning after the capture. Such violations of possibility were held 
quite allowable by the license of dramatic poetry '. This last statement 
shall be considered presently. But first let us ask why, if this violation 
of possibility is so simple and so common, it should not be. exhibited in 
the commentary with the same frankness as in the play ? Why is ' the 
action of the play in details ' so described as to suppress a feature which 
we are to observe, and why b the like device adopted, as it is, by one 
writer after another ? It is prompted by the instinct of self-preservation. 
The expositor, loyally identifying himself with the author, feels that, 
whatever he may say about dramatic license, the reader will as a fact 
be repelled at starting by the wanton perversity of the fiction ; and he 
screens it accordingly. How is it that no similar apprehension occurred 
to the dramatist ? 

For as to the stateinent that on the Athenian stage 'such violations 
of possibility were held quite allowable ', I must take leave to say that it 
is not only without evidence, but altogether contrary to the evidence. 
There is no example ' such ' or approximately such ; 9xA the theoretic 
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leatise of Aristotle on [he drama remains lo piovc, what the extaat 

plays conBrm, that the Athenian pubhc, so far from being iaditTeTMrt . 

to consistency, attached to it an importance much greater than te 

iDodems, and more perhaps than is reasonable. And observe furttll^ 

that the successors of Aeschylus had a temptation, and so far an excUM^ 

for taking liberties in the matter of time, which Aeschylus himself had 

not. After Aeschylus ' the unity of time ', that is, the restriction of dw 

play to an action within one day, grew into a practice and apparetrt^ 

into something like a rule. It is not always observed ; the Sufplieu tt 

Euripides, for example, does not cOnfOnb to iL But there was a ttflp 

dency to observe it ; and the tendency produced, as it was sure to do, 

some questionable treatmeni of this artificial 'day', though neitlwr 

Sophocles nor Euripides, nor.>jy one else that I know of, ever present! 

OS with a ' day ' like thai of the Agamemnoi^. But Aeschylus did aot 

so straiten himself. The second scene of the Eumenides is separawl 

from the first by an interval of months, if not of years*. If therefon 

he wished to bring into one play the fall of Troy and the return of 

the Greeks, he had no need to appeal to any dramatic license, nor any 

temptation to distort the facts. His successors could not have done W 

amsistently with their usual practice, and probably would not him 

thought it desirable. But to account for the supposed structure of th* 

Ainmtmnon, we must assume that Aeschylus, who ignores the ' unity* 

m the third play of the trilogy, adopted it for the first play in this self- 

CMtnHlictory form, that the Action of one play ought nominally to fall 

vidiia INK day, but that in this ' day' may happen whatever events we 

pleue. I think it may lafcly be asserted that such a theory was never 

jMiifi nrri by any uthor or critic whatever. 

As I tee no reason to think that the popular mind in the time of 
Aeschylus was in this respect different from the popular mind now, 
I will offer a Soamtic parallel, not the less just because it is homely. 
—Scene : A room in London. Time : Early morning. Servants dis- 
covered preparing the room. From theii conversation it appears that 
die master of the house has been for some time in Africa, and that the 
eooduct of lus wife, in relation to a person too often received, it 
GUiang them much anxiety and a strong desire for the master's return. 
Tbej have leamt with satisfaction that their mistress is expecting soon ^ 
to hear that he is on the way home. A telegram airivet for the lady, 
■ho presently appears and informs them that it is from her husband, 

* Sac above, p. srili, aote «. mediate vtnderiogi, £itm. vp. 139 — 141, 

* Sea &e dcecripdoo of OicMes' Inter- 184—5, 4i4~9- 
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and was despatched last night from Lake Nyanza. Being asked by % 
servant whether there is a telegraph at the Lake, she explains that dit 
wires have just been extended so far by the result of her husbandfil 
enterprise. He intends to return forthwith. She wonders what aoH ^ 
of breakfast he is having in Africa, and hopes that he will not meet ' 
with any accident on the road back. The table is laid, and the \M&f 
is sitting down to it, when there is a ring at the belL Enter the 
husband's courier, who announces that his master is detained for a Cnr ^ 
minutes at the terminus, but is coming immediately. He dilalei 
upon the discomforts of the Overland route and the breaking-dowa ^ 
of an Italian train. The husband follows accordingly. He describci ^* 
the success of his explorations. The lady receives him with raptuie -' 
but without any surprise. In conversation with him she says nothing r^ 
of the telegram, nor he to her. And so ends the first scene.— Now at ^ 
this point of the story we might either know the key to the riddle (if ^ 
the author were dramatizing a popular novel) or we might wait for ^ 
the solution in the sequel. But what would be the bewilderment and I 
the dismay of the audience if it should prove that there was no < 
solution, and that the mysterious telegram, introduced with so much 
circumstance, had no bearing on the story whatever! I submit that 
this is not the way in which the crowns of the drama may be won, and 
that the most rigorous proof should be required before we assume 
that it ever was. 

And so we come to our third point, that these glaring and dangerous 
defects of construction are also useless and gratuitous. After all, this is 
perhaps the chief matter. The imagination will work for very moderate 
wages ; but it does expect to be paid something, and a little extra for 
over-time. There is perhaps no limit, there is certainly no ascertainable 
limit, to what men will grant to a narrator in the way of supposition, so 
long as he justifies the concession by making use of it and gives interest 
for the loan, or in plain words, so long as the supposition is required 
by the story. A classical example is the story of Oedipus^ \ but in (act 
almost every story illustrates in some degree this principle of criticismi 
and the readers of fiction .are applying it every day. If a romancer were 
to declare that a whole fleet was wafted, spirited, or what you will, five 
hundred miles in five minutes, and if out of this fiction were developed 
incidents of interest requiring the supposition, it is quite possible that 
his audience or his readers might be perfectly content But the wild 



^ See the rtmarics of Sir R. C Jebb in hit Introdactioa to ^(kHprn T^rmmmm. 
p. xlv. 
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assumptions debited to the Agamemnon explain nothing, lead to nothings 
serve nothing. If the circumstances of time and place were as natural 
as they are in fact prodigious, the supposed story would still be a 
marvel of discontinuity. Let any one suppose the opening scenes of 
the play, as Our as the entrance of the herald, to have survived as a 
fiagment; let him notice the striking incidents which centre upon 
the announcement of the beacon-message, the night alarm, the amaze- 
ment of the elders, their vain attempt to get more information from the 
queen, their open incredulity; and then let him consider how he would 
have conceived the lost remainder. Why does the poet occupy us 
with the beacons at all ? When with all this expense of falsehood the 
king IS at last brought upon, the stage, and the play, which is now 
Bearing its middle, begins for the first time to be connectedly intel- 
ligible, all the preliminary apparatus, as we have already said, is simply 
neglected. Nay more, the only fact which emerges, if anything does, 
from the perplexity of the introduction — that the king in some un« 
explained manner came home with astonishing speed and arrived 
almost as soon as he was announced — , so far from accounting for the 
leqael, greatly aggravates the difficulties of a narrative, which, as we will 
show, could ill afford the increase. 

Almost every fine story, and in particular almost every story 
saitable for the stage, contains a certain element of essential improba- 
bility. Contrast, so important in dramatic effect, will generally require 
surprising incidents, and what is surprising cannot be altogether likely. 
The story of Agamemnon and Clytaemnestra is no exception to this 
general rule. It is not impossible, but it is essentially improbable, 
that a powerful monarch, returning from a great and glorious ex- 
pedition, should be murdered by his wife and her paramour, and that 
the murderers should not only escape immediate punishment, but 
should usurp the throne and establish themselves in possession. It 
would be much in such a case if the guilty pair could save themselves 
by a prompt flight from the vengeance of the triumphant husband. 
That in the very moment of his new strength and prestige they should 
actually overthrow him and take his place is a thing which only under the 
most peculiarly favourable circumstances could cither happen or seem 
credible. The first task therefore of a narrator, who for the sake of 
the striking situation should undertake to present such a story, must be 
to adopt such circumstances; and upon his skill in doing this his 
success, if he were a dramatist, must in the first instance largely depend. 
For however it may be with the student or the reader, a popular 
audience cares first of all for the story, and is not to be put off with 
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profundity of thought, or splendour of language, or sounding rhythm, or 
with all of these things together. 

Now it will be allowed that in the Agamemnon^ as commonly 
read, the mechanism of the story has received from the authw 
no consideration at all. According to Aeschylus, it would seem 
that for an adulteress to kill her king and husband on a day of 
triumph, and to raise her paramour to the throne, is an enterprise 
too plainly facile to require any explanation of the means. Of 
course the returning monarch will have no suspicions and receive 
no warning ; of course, however abruptly he may arrive, he will find 
all prepared for the deed ; of course when he has fallen, any slight 
mutiny on the part of his soldiers or subjects will be instantly and 
easily suppressed. But that Aeschylus should have been content to 
treat the matter thus is remarkable, not only upon general considerations 
of theatrical art, but for two more particular reasons. It is odd that if 
he really did not care, and did not expect any one to care, how the 
events came about, he should become scrupulous in explanation just 
at the point where the story is simplest, at the actual striking of the 
murderous stroke. If, in defiance of likelihood, we once suppose 
the king to walk ignorant and unsuspicious into the palace where, to 
the knowledge of his faithful servants and subjects \ his queen is living 
in adultery, we can imagine a hundred ways in which the wife, if so 
minded, might compass his death. Yet the poet exactly describes the 
very peculiar device by which the murderess made sure that her victim 
should have, as she says, 'neither defence nor escape' (v. 1380). 
Strange that he should have regarded this, and disregarded the only 
real and pressing questions, how she got her chance and how she 
secured her impunity I And again, even if the tragedian did not 
observe for himself that in such a case the preparatory conditions must 
be a vital part of the plot, it is odd that he should not have recognized 
this, when it had been emphasized long before by the original narrators 
of the story 

The version of the legend current at the date of the Odyssey is there 
given incidentally several times'. According to this, Aegisthus, the 
lover of Clytaemnestra, wooed her during the absence of Agamemnon, 
and with much difficulty induced her to quit the house of her husband 
for his own. Upon the return of the.king, Aegisthus bade him to a feasty 
and there treacherously fell upon him and slew him, Clytaemnestra 



^ tv. 37, <$90i etc. 

' M 1. 55 foil., 3. 347 foU., 4. 519 foil., II. 405 foil. 
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assisting. The namtion given in Book xi by the ghost of Agamemnon 
also introduces the presence and dealh of the captive Cassandra. Now 
we have but to read these references to sec at once, that the epic poets 
in (heir construction of tlie story were principally occupied with lh« 
question, how such a thing could possibly come about how the king 
could arrive at the house of Aegistbus uninformed of his wife's intideliiyt 
and why his death was not prevented or instuntly avenged by hit com- 
panions in arms. The two most elaborate rccitaU, ihoie in the Third 
and the Fourth Book, relate almost entirely to these points \ and in 
the Third Book the problem is formally propounded. ' How' asks Tele- 
machus of Nestor very pertinently 'was the imperial Agamemnon 
dain? Where was Menelaus? And by what cunning did Aegisihus 
oonirive the death of one far mightier than himself?' 'I'heftrsKiuestion, 
bow the king came to lie nC the moment comparatively helpless, is 
thereupon answered by Nestor, who relates how a storm divided and in 
great pnrt destroyed the returning host. Of this we need say little now, 
as this part of the story is adopted by AeschyluH and will api)car 
presently in its place. The second and principal question, what means 
Aegisihus used and how they came to lie successful, is answered by the 
narrative of Proteus in [he Fourth Book. There we learn that Aegisthus 
after the seduction, lest Agamemnon should reach home unobserved 
and learning the facts should fall upon the seducer by surprise, set a 
watch to look out for him, ivhose vigilance was prompted by a great 
bribe. He continued to watch for a year before the king returned, 
when an accident rewarded this precaution with undesigned and 
extraordinary success. The same storm, which scattered the fleet, so 
carried the king's ship out of its course, thit he was thankful to land 
not at home but upon Aegisthus' domain, near the very castle to which 
he had carried Ctytaemnestra. (It is plain that in the circumstances 
supposed by Homer this accident otTers the only condition under which 
Agamemnon could possibly be taken unawares.) Aegisthus, apprised 
by his watchman and seizing the opportunity, invited the king and his 
companions to a pretended feast of welcome, at which they were 
Creacherougly slain. It is noteworthy that the bard, so full is he of the 
feeling that to fall upon the veterans of Troy, with whatever advantage,v 
was a hazardous feat, after saying that not one of the king's followers' 
mt left, adds grimly that not one of the assassins was left either. 

Now between Homer and Aeschylus the story, as- we see, has 
«ueatially changed. In Aeschylus the murder takes place at the king's 
bouic, where IhequeenU still ruling, and it is she who plays the deceptive ' 
pan Much has been said, and much that i> true, on the moial and 
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spiritual aspects of this change, and on the motives of this kind which 
would commend it to the tragedian '. But there were also other reasons 
simpler and more imperative, why the Homeric version should not have 
been followed entirely by subsequent narrators, and especially upon the 
Athenian stage. Without a strong effort of historic imagination, such 
as no dramatist would willingly require of a popular audience, the 
Homeric tale could not have been realised. It might pass very well in 
the antique and consecrated epic, but to expose it in an unfamiliar 
dress to the ' faithful witness of the eye ' would have been in the days of 
Aeschylus a bold effort indeed. The Homeric story demands for its 
reception the Homeric mind, and that in two respects. First, in the 
supposed condition of society and, if the word is applicable, of politics. 
As conceived by the bard, the whole issue lies between the households 
and retainers of two chieftains. The lady of Agamemnon leaves her 
husband's castle for that of Aegisthus. Between the two families this is 
a deadly breach, but there the rupture ends. What would become of 
Agamemnon's government upon the flight of his imperial regent, and 
how the state and the people would be affected and behave, are 
question which do not arise, simply because among the independent 
nobles, to whom the story was sung, no such questions would 
actually have arisen. But how should they not suggest themselves, if 
the story was to be presented visibly and in modernized language before 
a great democracy, to whom the administration of government was a 
daily familiar problem ? And secondly, the epic tale depends still more 
strictly and necessarily upon the primitive isolation of places. To the 
bard and his hearers it seemed natural, or at any rate within the license 
of fiction, that Clytaemnestra in the Peloponnese should have been 
living for a year in the house of her lover, and that her husband should 
still return from the Troad ignorant of anything wrong. And the 
audience of Homer might very well think so. With such communica- 
tion between the places as they knew, they might well suppose that an 
expedition sent from Argos to Troy, if such a thing were to be imagined, 
would for the time be totally cut off from home and news of home. 
But how was this to pass in the middle of the fifth century? Would 
the mass of Athenian spectators, accustomed to hear news from Sigeum 
every week, readily conceive this situation, and was it worth while to risk 
anything upon their readiness ? Aeschylus at any rate makes no such 
attempt On the contrary, by a natural compromise with the habitual 
ideas of his own time, he supposes such a possibility of communication 

^ See for example the excellent introdttctUm to Enger't editioo* 
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between Troy and Argos that sometimes the very ashes of the dead were 
sent home for burial*. It is needless to look further for reasons why he 
should not have placed the queen in the house of Aegisthus ; and the 
same reflexion, we may add, should make us very slow to assume, as we 
commonly do, that he has placed Aegisthus in the palace or even in the 
realm of Oytaemnestra. 

Aeschylus then, or the predecessors whom he followed, in adapting 
the Homeric tradition to the expectations of their public, could not but 
drop the incident upon which in Homer the whole mechanism of the story 
depends. But neither surely could they drop it without compensation. 
The story of Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra is essentially the story of 
a daring venture, which against all probability and by the favour of 
circumstances succeeded. The epic bard, after the fashion expected 
of him, provides the circumstances. With the change of manners and 
knowledge this fashion became unsuitable ; and the difficulty of saving 
the situation at all was increased in many ways too obvious to be 
specified. The problem then standing thus, how does the Aeschylean 
narrative deal with it ? The Homeric solution being discarded, what 
solution does Aeschylus provide? Absolutely, if we are to accept 
the interpretation of the Byzantine critics, no solution or attempted 
solution at all It is hard to say whether the story, as they would 
reconstruct it, is more amazing in what it affirms or in what it ignores. 
To the question, the inevitable question, of the Homeric Telemachus, 
^ How was the imperial Agamemnon slain, and by what cunning device 
was he overpowered?* the answer of Aeschylus, we are to understand, 
would have been this, ' Clytaemnestra entangled him in a bath-drapery 
made for the purpose ' I 

We will now rapidly follow the action, from the point where we left 
it to pursue this criticism. Our difficulties will not disappear or 
diminish as we proceed. It is true that all that part of the drama 
which lies between the entrance of Agamemnon and the entrance of 
Aegisthus, though perplexing in the highest degree if considered in 
connexion with what precedes or in reference to the unprovided 
requirements of the situation, does not offer, if taken by itself, any 
obstacle sufficient to mar its magnificent and astounding effect. The 
exit of the king, the whole part of Cassandra, the whole scene between 
the queen and the elders after the murder are such as it would be 
impertinent to praise. Upon this part of the play, something less than 
half of it, regarded practically as an independent piece, now reposes 



^ V. 448 ; see also v. 855 foil. 
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the whole reputation of the drama considered as a dnuna. Indeed the 
author of the Greek Introduction in the ms., whose ideas respecting 
the plot as a whole we are content to borrow, is on this point candid 
enough. 'This part of the play', he coolly says, after describing the . 
exit of the king and of Cassandra, 'is admired as astonishing and 
very pathetic'. It would be easy to show that this significant ex- 
pressio unius represents also the opinion of the modems, and that| 
notwithsunding the rich beauties of the whole, every one more or less 
openly wonders, why the magnificent central picture and the exquisitely 
carven frame should be so ill fitted to each other. 

For with the entrance of Aegisthus the difficulty begins again. It 
even becomes so great that it cannot be tolerated, and the knot has to 
be cut by change of the text. Nowhere is it more apparent than in the 
finale, how much the dramatist relied for the exposition of the story 
upon the visible action and upon the previous knowledge of the 
spectators, how imperfect as a narrative are the mere speeches and 
odes by themselves, and how serious a task for us, who have neither 
stage-directions nor authoritative preface, is the reconstruction of the 
indispensable remainder. We find Aegisthus speaking upon the stage ; 
but how he comes there, where he comes from, and how his appearance 
is connected with the action up to this point, are questions not to be 
answered by the mere perusal of what is said. So much however is plain 
(and admitted), that language is used which cannot be reconciled with 
the current conception of the story. According to Aeschylus, it is 
supposed, the overthrow of Agamemnon is entirely the work of 
Clytaemnestra. Her paramour, being, as the Argives tell him, a dastard, 
remains hidden in the palace or neighbourhood, and appears only to 
exult when the deed is done. (Why he should have run the enormous 
risk of being there at all, if he had no part to play, and whether his 
conduct is not even more foolish than cowardly, are questions which 
might occur to us in passing.) But this being so, it is strange that 
Aegisthus should not only attribute the success to himself, but applaud 
himself vehemently for the ingenuity by which it was attained : and it 
passes comprehension that the Argive elders should take him at his 
own valuation as the principal agent, and should speak of the queen, 
the sole agent, as having merely 'joined in ' the plan. ' It was I ', says 
Aegisthus, 'who combined and contrived all the difficult plot". What 
plot ? There is no plot. There is no combination or contrivance at 
all The king comes to his palace, the queen (how could she less?) 

^ w. 1604—1609. 
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Mjnatiding to welcome him. His first act, as a mina ^ cwine,» 
bke ihe accustomed lustral bath preparatory to sacrifice. The queen, 
lOending him, envelopes him after the bath with an entangling drapoy 
mided for the occasion, and then in this helpless condition liutchen 
lutii with a.n axe- Where is the contrivance? The peculiar drapery? 
Tridy a most ingenious combination. Is it not obvious that if we 
ignore all the real difficulties of the enterprise, if we suppose the Icing 
lo arrive uninformed and unsuspicious in the kingdom where his queen 
long entertained his bitterest foe, if we suppose that a viclorioiu 
|enera) had no friends in the country willing or able to avenge him, 
die actual killing might be done by anybody at almost any time and 
«lhout the slightest difficulty? That his wife should slay him at the 
histration, and should have his drapery so made as to entangle him, 
light show in her a fiendish cruelly and a cold-blootled precaution ; 
but would he have lived and prospered if the drapery had been of the 
common make? Truly a profound and an admirable combination I 

Yet the Argive elders are quite satisfied. They at once recogniie 
Aegisthus as the contriver and prime agent of the scheme, and all they 
have to ask is, why then he did not act without Ihe queen. ' Why, as it 
was thy plot, why, coward, didst thou not do the butchery alone? 
Why join his wife with thee? Why, to the defilement of our land 
aitd our gods, must she be his murderer'?' 

Ti Si) Toi' ar&pa tovS" airo ^Jj^^ KaKfjt 
ovK auToi ■^apiitt, akka tniy yvyj. 

And here no disguise is possible. Every one sees that this language, 
with the emphatic trir, is not such as could reasonably be addressed to 
one who had merely Iain by, while the wife directed and performed the 
whole. Accordingly eruV is condemned as an error, to be replaced by 
wx, ra; or other palliatives'. We will not here stop to discuss this 
device, nor will we go further, as might be done, in pressing the 
acknowledged difficulties which affect the received exposition of the 
drama as a. whole. Sufficient, in my judgment, has been said to show - 
that the text, as it remains to us, without the explanations furnished to 
the audience by the action upon the stage and by the current version of 

> •*:. 1633— i6t'!> foie ilmoit certunly in the AM&nu. - 

■ It ii wotlh Mtioe that we have the That it ihould have been wtong']' ">- 

•Mkori^ of iIm ytnttia a* wdl ai the lened by a copyiit I* tcchnicaUy tm- 

Plmmitmi fcr •Jr, wUcb was tbera- prabable. 
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the story, which they previously knew, presents a difficult problem, to 
be solved, if at all, by the reconstruction of the action and of the 
story which Aeschylus presupposed as known, and that as a solution 
of this problem the hypothesis of the ancient editors is unworthy 
of consideration, that it is in fact no solution whatever. It does not 
give a rational account of the facts or make the purpose of the author 
intelligible. We will turn rather to the positive and perhaps more 
fruitful side of the enquiry. 

As a preliminary we will notice two or three salient points, which 
may serve to indicate the direction in which we should strike off. The 
first of these indications meets us, as if placed for the purpose (and indeed 
it is) at the very threshold of the play. The watchman upon the 
palace-roof, whose duty it is to look for the beacon announcing the fall 
of Troy, informs us in his first words that this outlook has been kept 
nightly yS^r a year. Why for a year ? Are we to understand that, when 
the war had already 'run eight or nine years, the king and queen, having 
hitherto thought the ordinary communications sufficient, suddenly 
established the beacons ? It cannot be by accident that this ' year-long 
watch' exactly reproduces one feature in the story of Homer*. In 
Homer the watchman of Aegisthus had been expecting Agamemnon 'for 
a year'. These words of Aeschylus, compared with the epic narrative, 
are in themselves enough to suggest and almost to raise a presumption, 
that in the Aeschylean narrative also the design of Aegisthus and 
Clytaemnestra had been on foot for a year, and that the outlook kept 
by the watchman was closely connected with this design. 

And for a second guiding-line, let us look again at the very remark- 
able speech of the queen which follows her description of the beacons 
and shortly precedes the entry of Agamemnon's herald '• It is remark- 
able, as already observed, as directing our attention to the fiu:t that, if 
the preceding story be true, the Greeks must be still in Troy. It is even 
more remarkable as showing, on the part of Clytaemnestra, a power of 
unconscious divination which Cassandra might have envied. She makes, 
it is true, the very natural mistake of supposing that the Greeks are in 
Troy ; but on the other hand how wonderfully does she forecast the 
rest of their story 1 Except that she does not anticipate (small blame 
to her prophecy) the compression of the events into one night, her 
divination is perfect She fears that th6 Greek army, not content with 
their legitimate triumph, may be tempted to plunder the sacred 
treasures of Troy. They have actually done so. She points out that 

^ M. 4. $§6. * V. ^t. 
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nch impiety might expose them to the chastisement of the gods in the 
coarse of the voyage home. They have actually suflfered such a 
chastisement The queen, in short, knows so much that it becomes an 
interesting enquiry how much exactly she knows, and what is the source 
of her knowledge. 

And for the third indication let us turn to the continuation of the 
stoiy, to the moment in the Choephori^ when Orestes has entered the 
palace to execute his vengeance, when the murderers of Agamemnon 
are about ' to be slain by stratagem even as they slew''. It is thus that 
the diorus, expectant without, sum up the issue to be decided. * Now 
cither shall the bloody violence of the murderous axes make an end 
utterly and altogether of Agamemnon's house : or else Orestes, burning 
a Jim and a light for liberation and lawful rule^ shall win again the 
h^ prosperity of his fathers'. It is plain that in the first part of the 
alternative the metaphor of the axes is chosen for its reference to the 
manner of Agamemnon's death. What was it that suggested in the 
second alternative the choice of the far from obvious metaphor of a 
fire? Certainly nothing in the plan of Orestes himself as given us in 
the Ckoephori. Is it not at least a fair prima facie conjecture that this 
also refers to the former plan of his enemies ; and that the restoration 
of the lawful monarchy is likened to the lighting of a fire for liberty, 
because by the lighting of a fire for tyranny it had been formerly 
overthrown? But if this is so, we must revise our reading of the 
Agamemnon. 

Setting out upon the line thus indicated we might proceed in two 
ways. Either we might re-examine the play throughout and draw 
at each point conclusions as to the facts or the dramatic action^ as 
distinct from the mere words, which the text assumes. Or, anticipating 
the conclusion, we may first sketch the story continuously, as we 
suppose it might have been told in outline, before the play was 
performed, by any one who knew the version current at the time in 
Athens, and may then justify our ' hypothesis ' by explaining from it the 
construction of the play. We will take rather the second way, as 
putting the narrative and the dramatic version in their true order, and 
will begin with a hypothetical narrative. But in doing this we shall not 
attempt a distinction, for which there are no materials, between the 
geneial outline which the poet took from current literature and the' 
flUDor details which he may have introduced himself. 

' CA#. 853 ; see alio H, 887. 
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2. The Narrative* 

By Divine Providence it is appointed that sin shall tend to make 
more sin, and in the end that sin shall bring forth punishment The 
fall of Agamemnon was the consequence of the sin of his father, seconded 
in its effect by further sin of his own. His father Atreus, by a horrible 
crime, brought upon his family an unappeasable enmity and the curse of 
heaven. Divine interference, punishing this crime in the son, exposed 
him to a temptation which he had not the virtue to resist. His sin 
provoked another enmity personal to himself, to reinforce the enmity 
bequeathed by his father, and the two joined together for his ruin. 

The starting-point of the story is the Thyestean feast. Thyestes, 
brother of Atreus, having corrupted his wife and disputed his throne, 
and having been banished from Argos, endeavoured by throwing himself 
upon his brother^s mercy to obtain restoration. Atreus pretended ta 
welcome him and to celebrate his return by a feast, at which two of 
Thyestes' children were served as food to their father, and he wa^ made 
to eat of it unawares. Thyestes, in the agony of the discovery, devoted 
the accursed house 'to perish in like manner', overturning the tabic; 
with his foot as a symbol of his prayer. With his remaining child^ 
Aegisthus, he was then sent again into banishment. 

Upon Agamemnon, the son of Atreus, who with his brother 
Menelaus succeeded to the throne, the curse began to work its effect 
on the occasion of the expedition to Troy. The angdr of heaven 
against the family delayed with contrary winds the assembled fleet', 
until the seers suggested to the kings as a propitiation the sacrifice of 
Agamemnon's daughter, Iphigenia. To this wicked act the father at 
last consented, and from this time was pursued by the hatred of his wife 
Clyuemnestra as well as that of the still-banished Aegisthus. During 
the expedition Argos was governed by Clytaemnestra, supported by 
those elders who necessarily remained at home. 

Where Aegisthus was spending his exile, and at what time he first 
conceived that in the absence of the king and the wrath of the queen 
he might find the opportunity of restoration and revenge, we do not 
learn, nor is it material. It is implied that he did visit Aigos, not of 
course openly, and so prevailed with the queen, that she was ready 
to be his accomplice, if occasion served. With many dramatists, with 
Euripides for example, it would have been a main point in such a 

^ See on iv. 139—144. 
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■itDation to show precisely how, in the union of Again emooo'i eaemica, 
Love and Hatred became conspirators — 

But the analysis of the passions was no part of the Aeschylean drama, 
ind the apportionment of the two motives is left undetermined, the less 
intimate and sentimental being placed in the foreground. 

But the guilty coalition of Aegisthus and Clylaemnestra was %o far 
from securing the punishment of tlieir common enemy, that it was 
scarcely so much as a step towards it. It is needless to enquire, and 
perhaps the poet could scarcely have told us, exactly what institutions he 
Kpresented to himself as the 'free and lawful government' of ancient 
Aigos'. Doubtless some such limited monarchy, supported and balanced 
by the influence of privileged councillors and by the popular will, as the 
Athenians attributed to their own Theseus, such as their stage exhibits, 
br example, in the Oedipits at Colonus, and as their historian asserts lo 
bave been the primitive model all over Hellas'. But at any rate in no 
Bate, not even the nidest despotism, — and that the Argos of this drama 
ii not a despotism, we are expressly told ' — could the alliance of the 
((ueeo-regent with a broken exile give her the power, any more than the 
right, to assail with impunity the person or throne of the monarch, 
whether present or absent, so long as his subjects were loyal to him. A 
speedy success at Troy and a triumphant return would have made 
Agamemnon safe. But the vengeance of Heaven was not to be thus 
duded. At the setting forth of the army it was prophesied, that 
though for the sin of Paris Troy was destined to fall, yet by the evil 
genius of the Atridae her fall should be long delayed*. It was the 
length of the war which wrought the king's ruin, and made at last an 
l^iening through which his enemies struck home. 

In two ways marked by the dramatist the authority of the royal 
brothets in Argos was shaken by this protracted contest. First, by the 
mere change of persons. The depariing army left behind them those too 
old for war and those too young, the elders and the boys. During the 
lED years the elders were passing away or sinking into dotage, the boys 
were growing up, and all to the disadvantage of the house of Atreus^ 
Among the elders naturally were to be found most personal devotion 
to the princes and most attachment to established power. It it this 
party, if we may so call them, Agamemnon's natural friends and 

■ tKoitifU ifx,*^ " raXwnrVw. Cht. BGj. Sec also Ai. Sjj folL 

■ Thnc I. 13 V» iti ttnti T/po^t rarpuial fiaai>iMai. 
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councillors, which is represented by the feeble and anxious remnanli 
who form the principal chorus of the play : and the poet has spared no 
pains to expose their weakness*. As we shall see, the very crisis of the 
action turns upon their inevitable defect in quickness, decision, and 
courage. Meanwhile the generation coming up was far from compensa* 
ting in loyalty for the generation going down. As more and more lives 
were sacrificed to the revenge of Menelaus, discontent grew deeper and 
wider ; until at last, before the end came, the friends of the king, seeing 
the course of afiiurs, yet not daring to interfere, acknowledged to 
themselves that all was ripe for an outbreak against the government 
Powerless already, they lived in constant fear of some dark design, and 
began to look with desperate eagerness for the king's return*. 

Meanwhile the queen and the partner of her guilt were using and 
suding the natural course of events. How much the king's friends knew, 
or how much they suspected, of the queen*s unfaithfulness, the dramatist 
nowhere determines, nor would anything have been gained dramatically, 
but much lost, by doing so. In such a case the question of moment 
is not so much what is known or suspected, but rather what cannot be 
ignored and therefore is publicly acknowledged. It is plain from the 
whole course of the play that the correspondence and intimacy of 
Clytaemnestra with Aegisthus was, when Agamemnon returned, still a 
secret, not an open scandal*. Upon any other supposition the behaviour 
of the elders, the king*s devoted subjects, towards the queen in the early 
part of the play and towards the king at his coming, is inconceivable, 
and indeed the whole story is palpably impossible. We are directed 
to suppose that by the end of the war the repute of Clytaemnestra had 
reached that only too familiar stage, when a wife's adultery is known to 
every one and proclaimed by no one, and when those know least or 
speak least of it who are most nearly interested, those who, expecting 
yet weakly dreading the dbcovery, still say to themselves with the 
Argive elders 

troAoi TO <riyay ^dpfuucov pXaptf^ l;(ai. 

Down to the day of the king's return Aegisthus was still nominally, as 
well as legally, a banished man, coming and going doubtless more and 
more frequently as the hopes of the exiles and the malcontents rose, 

^ tnf, 79—83 9mA passim, die List gelingen soil, vor der Welt ge« 

' w. 437—480, and %fv, 543— 555* the heim gehalten werden *. Enger, EitM* 

first a passage of great importance, in tung. This is perfectly true ; bat if 

which this part of the story is effectively Clytaemnestra had recalled from banish* 

summed up. ment her husband's hereditary enemy, 

* * Aegisthos nnd KlytHmnestra schlies* what concealment could any longet be 

lentwar einen Bund, aUein er muss, wenn pretended? 
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hi)e the other side still maintained the politic fiction of his absence, 
die fatal tnoraing itself he was actually not in the Argolid. Where 
was, and where for a long while past he had spent the intervals 
ween hU visits, the story is presently to discover. Meanwhile all 
t the loyal elders knew and acknowledged to themselves respecting 
dangerous state of the popular mind was naturally transmitted to 
ii master'. Nor was it possible but that with ihese reports a 
Messenger less discreet or more courageous than the rest should 
I whisper a more dark insinuation. Both the knowledge and 
Ac suspicion thus communicated determine, and are necessary to 
Kcount for, the language held by Agamemnon during liis brief 
Iftpearance before the palace-gate. 

But the fears of the seniors would have been much more cruel, and 
Aeii representations more outspoken, if they had known but half the 
tmth. They perceived that the common indignation against the war 
offered a ready bond for a conspiracy'; they were not aware that the 
fiercer spirits were already bound in a plot, and waited only to deter- 
by circumstances how and when they should strike. To explain 
Ibe sequel we will slate so much as the story presumes to be known 
nspecting the geography of the place. The Argolid or nAii'Apyow is 
■ plain opening southwards upon a deep bay of the sea, and enclosed 
on the other sides by mountains. The mountains to the N.-E. of the 
plain are continued southwards in a great promontory forming the 
(asiem side of the bay, and northwards into a mass of hills which 
uiends as far as the Isthmus of Corinth. This whole chain was a 
lonely region, and had an evil reputation in legend and fact as a haunt 
of outlaws and robbers'. Nearest to the fortified seat of the Atridae*, 
lay Mount Arachnaeus, the Spider- Mountain^ whose quaint name 
nggested more than one fanciful application, and not improbably 
pve the first hint for the story which Aeschylus followed*. Here, 
imid the web of hilb and spurs, upon the edge of the forbidden land, 
by Aegisthus in hiding with such power as he could make, and fed 
himself^ as he tells us, with the exile's bread of expectation'. Here 

' p. 8ii. '11.463, ■[ Mycenae, or elsewhere. An Alheniui 

* See the itoiy of Theieiu and Peri- Budiencc, u ippesri very clearly in the 

f^e«> opening of Sophodei' Elalra, woutd not 

' See a note on ihe Argca of ihe dni' be punctilioui on aach a point. My 

■atixU by Prof- Mahaffy, Rambia I'n language here in the tint edition waa (00 

Gma., chap. Xlll. p. 355. It doei not definite. 

bwcTcr appear in thii play precijely * See the twice repeated P. I493, and 

wbere the 'forlreia' ii to lie figured, note. 
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was the fittest place from which to watch the communications of Axgos ' 
by sea and land with the army in the far east ; and hence it was easyy 
when the moment should come, to signal either by day or by night to 
his partisans in the castle and throughout the country. Supposing all 
for the best, a hard enough task lay still before him. 

For it would have been madness to assume that because the Aigives 
murmured against the absent princes, and because, while appearances 
were kept up, the malcontents seemed a formidable number, therefore 
all, or a majority, were ready to stand by while the queen disowned her . 
husband and proclaimed her lover. In such a situation the very best 
restorative to loyalty is that the lawful authority should be assailed by 
violence one minute too soon. And so foul a treachery as that of 
Clyta'emnestra must arm against it not only all those whose disaffection 
had spent itself in hot words, but every honest man. Only with the 
advantage of surprise and stratagem could her cause be won by such 
and so many as would support it when once proclaimed. The key to 
the country was its ' sole fortress ', the city or rather the castle of the 
Atridae^ To put it into the hands of the traitors would with some 
management not be difficult But of what use was this, if the king 
were thereupon to return armed with all the strength of Achaia and of 
Hellas ? Plainly the ultimate success or failure of Aegisthus must turn 
on the question whether Agamemnon came back, and in what circum- 
stances he came. Meanwhile the conspirators resolved at least not 
to be surprised. The seas were carefully scanned (with what result 
hereafter appears) ; and that communication might be instantly opened, 
if necessary, between the principals, a watchman upon the palace kept 
outlook every night for a beacon upon the Mountain of the Spider^ 
Here a small difficulty had to be overcome. The servants of 
Agamemnon's household were devoted to their master. None of them 
could be trusted. Yet to introduce a stranger for such a special service 
would have attracted suspicion at once. Accordingly Clytaemnestra 
chose among the servants a fellow as simple as loyal, and, to explain 
to him his employment, pretended to be expecting a beacon-signal 
announcing the king's success. His vigilance and silence were secured 
by threats and bribes. This arrangement was maintained during the 

' V, 367. above) a neceuaiy figure in the mechan- 

' For some interesting remarks on this ism, though it is perhaps going too fiur'to 

part of the story see Classical Rtvuw ii. call him an inconsistent figure. He may, 

98. Prof. Piatt observes truly that the as Prof. Piatt says, be regarded as a iiir> 

Watchman, if the conspirators had, as vival from the Homeric version, such as 

must be supposed, other means of infor- are found in all stories tmntplanted to 

mation, is no longer, as in Homer {fftt new settings. 
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vlwie Ust Tear of the king's absence. The watchman, impatient of hii 
lukind disposed to regard it as an absurd etTect of feminine eagerness 
01 imagination, was for this very reason the less disposed [O talk of it, 
ind had never connected it, as he had no apparent reaxon lo do, with 
thai coQviclion about his mistress which he shared with the rest of tlie 
worid'. 

Such was the situation in Argos, when 'about the setting of the 
?ldads', by our calendar in the month (A November, Troy was at last 
tilen*. The occurrence of the event at this season was the be- 
ginning of the conspirators' good fortune. The seas were closed, 
E«n in the historic tiroes of ancient Hellas few voyages were under- 
taken in the winter; and according to poetical tradition no one 
after the * setting of the Pleiads ' expected to sail at ail. Ordinary 
communication being thus suspended, the party preparing for the 
Utack had the full advantage of their preparation. What precisely 
were their arrangements for obtaining information respecting the army 
does riot appear in the play, nor was it at all necessary (the story being 
known) that it should. There would be no insuperable difficulty in 
getting information, when to be the first informed was a matter of 
life or death. To bring any exhibition of the means within the 
time covered by the action upon the stage would have been difiicult, 
and useless. For the purpose of the play it suffices that information 
was obtained : and this much is exhibited clearly enough. We have 
already seen that Clytaemne^tra, at the very moment of receiving, 
as she pretends, the lirst news of the triumph, is acquainted not 
only with the outrages since committed in iroy by the victorious 
army, but with the disaster at sea which they have suffered in con- 
tequence'. 

Once more, the reckless and cruel pride of Agamemnon had betrayed 
him tohis ruin. Not content with the stem vengeance which the justice 
of Hellenic war would have sanctioned, he had utterly ravaged and 
literally destroyed the captive city, sparing not even the sacred places', 
It was probably not unnoticed iiy the narrator, that by this brutality and 
lactilege the Greelc army also destroyed the last possibility of remaining 
where they were till a more favourable season, and forced themselves to 
tempt the rislu of the winter passage even while they forfeited the 
' See the pnilocBe, in which the ■uribnlloa of tbcM lenlinwui lo her^ 
idenM pcMBta in the ntn>tioo of tha aatiqnitj b of coarw an ■nachrociim ; 
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protection of heaven. The neighbouring country they had already 
eaten up'. They set sail at any rate, and fared as they had deserved. 
One fearful night of storm scattered the armament to the winds : and 
at sunrise the ' destroyer of Ilium ' found himself, like Xerxes at 
sunset, 'a sovereign of the seas without a fleet". 

By this disaster the cause of the conspirators, hitherto almost 
desperate, was advanced to a fair chance of success. But the final 
enterprise was still very perilous. The king might have escaped. If he 
returned, the queen and her lover could triumph only by destroying hinii 
which, if they declared themselves before he came, they would certainly 
not do without a bloody and doubtful contest against his veteran 
soldiers and those who would rally round his person. Completing 
therefore their plans to suit the new situation they waited still a short 
while for the event. When the moment should arrive, the signal firom 
Mount Arachnaeus was to announce to those in the secret that their 
accomplices were ready. Fortune stood by them still, so far at least as 
that the king's ship, which by what seemed a happy mirade had 
survived the storm, was the first of the survivors to reach Argos. Still 
more propitious was the hour of arrival. It was in the dead of the 
winter night that this remnant of the great host came into the bay*. By 
none but those in the plot was such an arrival expected, and they only 
were upon the watch. The news of the king's approach was instantly 
carried to the neighbouring eastern hills, and it was still night when 
the watchman from the palace saw the beacon upon Mount Arachnaeus, 
and carried to his mistress the news, as he supposed, that Troy had 
fallen, in reality that the king had come, that Aegisthus was ready, and 
that she and their partizans throughout the Argolid (for the light could 
be seen far and wide) were to act as had been pre-arranged ^ 

^ V. 133. * V, 1316. It will be noticed that, while the other 
* The story named the very night. It seasons are cited in the aoriit tense of 
was the last of the year. That this was generality and associated with husbands 
so will be seen by comparing the Ian- in general, the 'coming in winter' is 
guage of the watchman at the opening referred to Agamemnon personally and 
with the expression of the herald at his described in the present tense. The in- 
first entrance, UKAxii^ vt ^yyci r^d* terval between the fall of Troy and the 
i^hiktfr frovt on this tenth dawn of a arrival woald thas be something over a 
yt^r (tr. 509). It b an addition to the month, not at ail too mach for the repose 
picturesque impressiveness of the circum- of the army, the destruction of the dty, 
stances that the day of the murder was a* the preparations for departure, the voyage 
spedaUy solemn day of religious rejoicing. up 10 the storm, and the bringing of the 
Clytaemnestra also remembers the season, king's *bare hull' from the point to 
when she compares the return of a which it was carried back to Argos. 
husband . to the relief of a beneficent ^ The arrangement of the dream* 
change in the weather (fv. 957—963)* ttances here is exceedingly skilfnL The 
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The plot now to be eteculed had Iliree objecis, all rarailiar in the 
perpetual conspiracies and revolutions or Hellaa, tint lo separate the king 
from his soldiers and murder him, before his friends could repair lo 
Um or open his eyes ; secondly Co secure the fortress ; and thirdly to 
capture the principal persons of the loyal party. Given the extraoidinary 
drcum stances, this was nam a hopeful project, though, as the sequel 
shows, by no means certain yet. Upon the report of the signal the queen 
at once sent out messengers announcing that she had received great 
news, and ordering a general feast in honour of the occasion, thus 
iiuieting and diverting the minds of all who were not better informed. 
At the same time she summoned the king's chief friends, the elders of 
Ibe city, who in their anxiety at this nocturnal alarm and their eagerness 
tot explanation were but loo ready to come'. On reai;hing the fortress 
and the place of council, which lay as usual before the palace doors', 
ihey waited for some time, as the queen, whose object was to detain and 
to mystify them for the necessary interval, was in no hurry to satisfy 
Ibeir curiosity. It was day-break when at length she appeared and in 
aiuwer to their enquiry as to her news informed them that Troy had 
fallen that very night It had been foreseen that some explanation 
must be offered, and this particular falsehood had the double advantage 
of tallying with the belief of the watchman and of removing all 
apparent need for immediate action of any kind. One question could 
not be escaped, by what means the inielligence had come; and the 
queen, with an eloquence which might almost persuade her auditors, 
traced for them the imaginary links between the visible beacon on 
Mount Arachnaeus and the king's beacon upon Mount Ida at Troy*. It 
is true that in fabricating this story she betrayed a misconception of the 
r^OD described, such as tnight be expected in a queen of Argos 
in the heroic times. Mor were her auditors contented. Though they 

ODE dance lor Aegiilhiu and Clytae- ' v. 170 implies that the eldera had 

asotia waiiJM ihe; *bould slrike /mw«- been aent for. Bui to repair to the cattle 

dlaii^oalbckuig'iamnl. Eveij hour would (is they say v. 167} have bcea 

that be jMued iacommiuiicaliaa with fail their impulse. It ii evident here and 

Mbjecti rnnit make the queen'* potition everywhere that, thougli suspecting or 

Bore perikm* and her mcceu more im- knowing the queen's infidelity, Ihey have 

pmbable. It ii inaniresl that tbe siliution not the least gliinpie of her treaioQ. 
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had not sufficient knowledge to expose the fraud» the mere circum- 
stances were such as inevitably to prompt suspicion. They tried 
to probe the evidence. But the queen had taken care to surround 
herself with some of those in her secret ; and by their professions of 
belief and confidence she was enabled to evade enquiry*. She added a 
few words suitable to the supposed circumstances and withdrew. 

All this time her partizans in the country, favoured by the darkness 
and their knowledge of the facts, were using their advantage. One 
party had hastened to the landing-place to receive the king and his 
companions, and were now already on their way thence to the castle, a 
distance of some miles, conducting him, his soldiers, and his captive 
Cassandra as in triumph*. Others were assembling in and at the 
fortress itself, while Aegisthus with his band was descending from the 
hills, ready to push forward at the last moment It was no doubt one 
of the merits in the ' combination ' upon which he prided himself, that 
personally he ran scarcely any risk at all, even in the event of failure, 
still quite possible, as was soon to be seen. 

Left to their own reflexions, the seniors couli not fail to per- 
ceive, even with such light as they had, the weakness of the evidence 
laid before them. They remembered the state of the country and felt 
vaguely uneasy. It was possible certainly that Troy was really taken, 
but much more likely, considering all things, that the queen was the 
victim of some imposture or delusion, which would soon be exposed*. 
They were in this mood when they perceived signs of the king's 
company approaching in the distance, and at the same moment ar* 
rived one who by his appearance seemed likely to know the truth. 
The king had sent forward a herald. 

This incident, probable as it was and not to be prevented, was 
no part of the conspirators* design, and extremely dangerous to them. 
With the first words of the herald, the queen's whole story fell to the 
ground. Here was the crisis. If the elders had been sagacious, 
prompt, and bold, if, putting together all that they knew, they had 
argued from it to a remote consequence and acted instantly upon the 
inference, they and the king might perhaps yet have been saved. But 
criminal plots would seldom or never succeed, were it not for the weak- 
ness or error of those concerned to prevent them. And in this case the 
de&ult was certainly pardonable. The queen could not be altogether 

^ V. 363. fecond chariot. TbisiipoitiblyagefiiiiiM 

* According to the Greek ' hypo- piece of theatrical tradition. 

theiit', the king enten in a chariot, * tv. 481—493. 

Cmaadra and aome of the spoil in a . 
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right, not right at all as to the beacon-message. But so the elders had 
already presumed. And what did it matter, when as to what seemed 
after all the main fact, she was now confinned? Troy was really 
conquered ; the king was come ; and the queen's wild fancy about the 
beacon might well be perfectly innocent. If indeed they had had time 
first to consider and then to put questions ! But the herald, mad with 
rapture, was in no mood to catch hints. While they were fumbling 
with vague suggestions of danger at home, he had darted off again upon 
the topic of his sufferings ; and before they could recover the subject 
the queen was upon them and had promptly dismissed the herald with 
a message of welcome to his master \ 

The elders made indeed an effort to detain him by a question as to 
the safety of Menelaus, who had not been mentioned, a most unfortunate 
question, as the reply to it necessarily disclosed the destruction of the 
fleet, and by this news they were sufficiently distracted from more 
opportune reflexions until the king's arrival. The king arrived, with 
the companions of his voyage and their escort, and the success of the 
plot was almost assured. 

The king arrived at the fortress, and his loyal friends saw with 
surprise, that the triumphant crowd by which he, his soldiers, and they 
were now surrounded, seemed to consist of the very men whom they 
had most reason to suppose disaffected. So striking was this, that even 
in the moment of welcome they could not but remark upon it resent- 
fully, and warn the king not to be deceived by this show of unanimous 
rejoicing'. Agamemnon, putting their hint to previous reports', under- 
stood them perfectly. Indeed he had returned full of anger against his 
subjects and of suspicion against his wife, and spoke as if it had been 
his express object to aid the conspirators, by aggrieving any waverers 
among their party, or any loyalists who on the way from the sea to the 
castle had joined the company or were otherwise accidentally present. 



' The brief conversation between the 
dden and the herald (w, 543— 555)» the 
manner in which by their hesitation and 
bis impatience the minute is lost, is an 
admirable stroke of dramatic art. Equally 
good is the dexterity and presence of mind 
sbown by the queen at her rc'cntrance 
(v. 593). Here the slip of a word might 
have been fatal. If slie referred to the 
■opposed message from Troy, she risked 
icfblatioD by the herald; if she was 
to avoid the subject, she ran sliU 
risk irom the saspidon of the elders. 



What she actually says is so adroitly 
turned, that while she seems to treat the 
matter with simple frankness, there is 
not a word which could suggest to the 
uninformed herald that there had been 
anything remarkable in her interpretation 
of the beacon which she mentions. To 
relish this kind of linguistic skill was a. 
speciality of the Attic audience. It is 
the essence of their famous * irony *. 

• w, 774 — Boo. 

* v% 811. 
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He and the gods of Argos had won a glorious triumph ; but he had 
been ill served abroad and ill served at home, and so the offenders 
should find to their cost Not a word of thanks, not a word, even 
after the wide-spread calamity just announced, of compassion^ Nothing 
could better lead up to the final stroke prepared by Clytaemnestra. 

Advancing from the palace, she addressed her husband in a strain of 
extravagant and rapturous adulation, and then, bidding her attendants 
to strew rich tapestries over the approach, invited him to accept in the 
presence of the assembly the signs of that adoration which befitted the 
conqueror of Troy. Agamemnon, in great anger, replied to the address 
with a stem rebuke, and would gladly have escaped the malicious 
honour. But the queen by insistence and almost by violence compelled 
him to proceed, all the multitude beholding his act and many not aware 
of his reluctance. Thus with the symbol and show of an Asiatic tyrant 
did the victim of the new tyranny pass finally into the toils'. 

The fate of Cassandra, though of immense importance in the tragedyy 
not only for its own pathos but as giving another direction to the . 
compassion which would otherwise have centred, contrary to the purpose, 
upon the murdered king, is to the mere machinery of the story insigni- , 
ficant*. She perished with her enslaver and possessor, whose death was 
now near and inevitable. When he had gone within, his soldiers departed 
or dispersed through the fortress, and the throng broke up. But the 
elders, already unconscious prisoners, had no mind to go away. The 
strange events of the morning had produced in them, though they 
could not seize the clue, a vague but invincible sense of danger. 
Already repenting their reticence and consoling themselves as best 
they could with the hope of the feeble that * something will intervene ', 
they waited in perplexity to see what would happen ^ 

^ w, 8oi — 845. mild reproof*. If this is mildness, what 

' Surefy it is impossible to reconcile woiHId be severity? 

this scene vrith the supposition, that Whether in the end Agamemnon wiU* 

Agamemnon had no suspicion of his wife*s ingly consents to the use of the tapestry 

honour. What other motive could explain may be questioned. See Appendix SU 

his brutality? He gives her no greeting, My impression is that his mind is on- 

he will not even mention her title or her changed. The other view seems to 

name. His language is full of insinua- prevail. But the question is of little im- 

tion. It is the daring and above all portance. The tapestry is a mere detail, 

the resources of Clytaemnestra, which are introduced chiefly for spectacular effect, 

unsuspected by Agamemnon, not her un- * See the last words of Cassandra 

faithfulness. The sarcastic <irev^((i /i^y (tv.i3s6 — 1399), which expressly declare 

ctirat Mifrkn ifii* fuucpiuf yikp i^irmpat, the part which she plays in the economy 

the husband's s^U reply to his wife*s of the piece. 

affectionate greeting after a separation ^ w. 5)66—1018. Perhaps no passage 

of ten yean, is described by Enger as 'a . in the play is more completely iriecoa* 



' iM INTRODUCTIOS.- ' 

What happened was this. In the palace the king found aII hi 
readiness both for sacrifice and lustration, for which preparation the 
festivities commanded in the morning had furnished h pretext'. H« 
went, as custom commanded, to bathe before the ceremony. Clytae- 
mnestra, eager for the delight of talcing her revenge with her own hand, 
had marked for herself this momenu She had even descended to plan 
the details of the baih so as to increase the helplessness of the victim^ 
There with an axe' she slew him, and his councillors, wrought by the 
agony of the foreseeing Cassandra to a paralysing terror, learnt his fate 
and theirs from his dying cry. 

For now at last they began to realize the situation, and saw that the 
adulterers and their adherents had struck down not only the king, 
but with him the liberties of Argos*. Resistance was impossible. 
The fortress was in the hands of the conspirators, the remnant of 
the king's army entrapped and overpowered, the country surprised, 
and the loyal without a leader, the young heir Orestes being absent 
and the elders themselves in the power of the enemy. Among the 
people, between the victory and the loss of the fleet, more hearts had 
perhaps been lost than gained. Nay, the elders themselves were 
forced to confess that, of the chief conspirators, Clytaemnestra at least 
had a foul wrong and a presentable cause, nay, even that their own 
cause was not clear, for what had they done to save the innocent 
Iphigenia? To the name of Iphigenia the queen instantly appealed, 
«nd the conncilloTs could not but allow that as between her, the 
motbcTi and them, in some tort the slayers, it wu a doubtful caae. 
Thns doo Acschylui moralize at once both the personal and the public 
aspects of his atoiy^ 

But whatever compunction even the friends of Agamemnon might 
feel ID the presence of Clytaemnestra gave way to pure rage when 
A^sthuti entering the foitres^with his ruffians and joining thb queen 
iriiere she stood with her defenders around her and the dead bodies at 
bcr feet, exulted in his 'just restoratioo' from exile* and boasted the 
dhble with the ennmt tbeocy of the ' On the we&pon of Clytaemnestra tee 

■Uiythia (bit. If AcgiMfaiuiiliTing, bjr an eua; by the late Prof. Wair, CiSihk*/ 
Oe <iacen'> permiaion, in Argoi, what Retiiia xii. 346. Aetchjliu leenu to 
can tiie elden pouiblj mean bj tpeaking reo^Ue both axe and iword, and piob- 
of their 'inexplicable lean'? Obviooily ably followi a itory in which both were 
oa ihit nppomtioD the danger of Aga- actually employed. 
■ MM u n a unM be imminant and certain, * 0. iJMi 1495— 97i ■■"^ ''» condnd' 

and the elden, who do not wam him, i>V K«iie/<u(i!M. 
SR PI bd nothing IcM tb«n acceworiei ' tv, 1410 foil., 15^4 — rgte etc 

to kfa dealh. ■ V. 1607. Hie language of Aegiithos 

here wonld of itMlf wSce to ihow that 
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skill with which he had conducted the successful design. At the sight 
of the mercenaries' the friends of liberty, inflamed to madness, would 
even have provoked their death there and then, and Aegisthus» cruel 
as cowardly, would have taken their challenge. But the queen, more 
politic as well as less base, would not suffer her hostages to be 
massacred. Prisoners however they remained', and thus, all power but 
that of the despots being dissolved, the land settled down under the 
adulterous tyranny until Orestes should come. 

Thus, as the story was conceived at Athens in the fifth century, thus 
or somewhat thus was the imperial Agamemnon slain. 



3. The Structure of the Drama. 

We have now to show how the foregoing story, or a story like this in 
the main outline, was by Aeschylus shaped as a drama. The Byzantine 
story is condemned, first because it is absurd in itself, and next because, 
even if given, it still does not account for the construction and language 
of the play. The proof which we shall offer for the general truth 
(to no more than this ought any one in such a case to pretend) of 
our alternative hypothesis, is that it does explain and account for the 
drama with perfect simplicity. 

But first it will be well to remind ourselves that it is a play of 
Aeschylus which we have before us, and to consider for a moment 
what Greek drama originally had been and, when Aeschylus took it in 
hand, was in its essence and main conception stilL It is a familiar 
fact, that dialogue, the substance of a play as we conceive it, was first 
introduced into the drama by Aeschylus himself. Indeed to Aristo- 
phanes it seemed that the whole of 'tragedy', as a distinct style of 
literature, ought to be referred to Aeschylus as the first inventor*; and 
whatever the value of this opinion, which with our little evidence we 
should be slow to dispute, we know that the earliest rudiments of literary 
tragedy could be traced no higher than Aeschylus' immediate prede- 
cessors. But what was the stock upon which, whether by Aeschylus, by 
Phrynichus, or if it was so by Thespis, the literary tragedy was grafted? 
Whence came the name which was for some time bestowed upon the 

he comes from abroad and now for tlie * «S r^drot rOr *BXXi}rMr wvftfSmwit 

fifit time appears pablicly in Aigoe. khn^'fm vtii^k \ irai mein^gmn rfuyut^ 

^ The character of A^gisthus' followers X^por, says the Chomi of the /h|pr 

it sufficiently shown bj v. 1638. (1006). 

' V9. 1656, 165^ 
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whole ? What was drama ? For whoever may first have uied tht « 
drama in its present sense, neither Aeschylus nor Thespis invented, or 
is supposed to have invented, the thing. Drama, as the name implies, 
it not properly a form of written literature at all. but something Tar older 
and more natural. It is aelien^ the presentation of a picture, fact, or 
story by movement and pantomime. It exists or has existed everywhere 
for ages without any literature at all, and has often attained a high 
development without even any regular verbal composition. When indeed 
literature takes possession of it. the literary element by its deeper interest 
and greater permanence will surely conquer the rest, and in Athens 
, during the fifth century this process, like all others, went on with 
amazing rapidity, so that we soon arrive at a species of ' drama', such as 
j the Medea of Euripides or the Oedipus at Cohnus of Sophocles, which 
is not essentially an ' action ' or performance at all, but a thing to 
be heard or read. The name in fact had already become, as it now 
I notoriously is, a misnomer. But it was not a misnomer when it was 
given, and it is signiBcan: that the art which Aeschylus took up and 
tnraed into tragedy called itself 'performance' or 'action'. If we 
compare what was written, in ages when the book-drama was familiar, 
about the early dramatists of Athens, with what was said, of them 
at the time when they were still remembered, we shall note a marked 
difference. We speak, and Suidas might have spoken, of Phrynichus 
as composing a tragedy on the taking of Miletus. But Herodotus 
does not uy sa He layi that he 'made a performance' or 'action' 
of it*. Ariitophanes mentions Phrynichus often, and telb us that 
eren in his om day the songs of Phrynichus were still the favouritei 
of the older generation. But nowhere, I believe, does Aristophanes, 
or any one near that time, speak of the l^^-n of Phrynichus as a 
kind oT literature, which existed or could exist in a manuscript, like 
the Andrvmeda of Euripides, which Dionysus read on board ship 
bdbre the battle of Ai:^usae*. He speaks of them as things which had 
been. ' Fhiynichus ', says Agathon to Mnesilochus in the 7Viesm»- 
figriasuioe, 'whose work you have yourself heard, was fine in person 
and fine in dress, and that is why his aeiianj were fine too". Phiy- 
nichus, as he appears in the allusions of Aristophanes, is properiy an 
artist in ptuUomimt, inventor of gestures, figures, and movements, and 
author of popular songs ; and the same character is given by all the 
fint-haod evidence to the predecessors of Aeschylus. 

Now as even the greatest innovator does not change everything in a 

' & St. * Av> {}. 

* Tlutm. 1(7. 
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moment, it is important to remember all this when we come to the 
work of Aeschylus himself. When we speak of ' reading a drama' we 
are using an expression which to Aeschylus would probably have 
been unnatural. What lies before us is not the * action' but the 
words that were to go with the action ; and we have only to read them 
to see how much the manuscript implies which it does not directly 
express. Take for instance the Seven against Theba^ and read what 
the ancient editors offer as a list of the dramatis persanae : * £teocles» 
Antigone, A spy, Ismene, Chorus of maidens, A herald.' These are the 
persons who speak or sing, and therefore attract the exclusive attention 
of the bookman, but they are a mere fraction of the performers required 
by the ' drama'. Besides the six champions who accompany Eteodes 
in the central scene, and without whose figures, dress, and behaviour 
the written dialogue could not be followed, we have a crowd of 
< Cadmean citizens ', upon whose playing, together with that of the 
maidens, would in performance depend the main effect both of the first 
scene and of the conclusion. It is they in fact, as much or more than the 
speakers, who conduct that ' action filled with the spirit of war' of which 
the Aristophanic Aeschylus speaks so proudly'. And this case is typicaL 
The same applies in part to the Choephoriy still more to the Eumenides^ 
most of all to the Supplices and the Persae. In this last drama the 
poetry, for all its magnificence, is no more than a libreUo. Except in 
the narrative of the battle, the literary element is nowhere independent 
and scarcely principal. The spectacular performance is the essence of 
the piece, of which a part, when divorced from the intended acces- 
sories, is scarcely readable. When Aeschylus in the Frogs vaunts 
himself to Dionysus upon the merits of the Persae^ it is not the 
odes, the speeches, or even the thrilling narrative, which the name 
suggests to that typical representative of the Athenian theatre. What 
he recalls with pleasure is a striking pose of the performing company, 
a situation which has disappeared from the permanent literary form 
of the work, so that we actually do not now know where to place 
it*. In fact with the possible exception of the Prametheus^ none of 
the extant plays of Aeschylus is a book-play, like the Medea^ or the 
Oedipus at ColonuSy or the dramatic poems of modern times. All are 
dramas proper, or representations in acting, and the Agamemnon is of 
the same type as the rest 

* dpa/ua roti^ai 'Apcb^t fM^6r...T0vff x«V ^ #vy«^M^aff ctvtv, (avM. Then 
'Evr' M Oi^ai, Frogs loai. is some slight error in the text, bat this it 

* Frogs loa; hd^ yoihf V^c ^irou^at not here material 

V. /B. A. d 
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Even long after the time of Aeschylus, when drama as a purely 

literary type was fully established, and hundreds of tragedies were 

composed with scarce a hope of performances and when, as inevitably 

happened, the importance of the non-literary elements had relatively 

much declined, even then the part of the 'supers ', to use the familiar 

term, was larger than a hasty reading of the text might lead us to 

suppose. I will give one striking example of this, where we are made 

more than commonly sensible of the stage * crowd ' by the fact that 

some of them, at a particular point in the action, are converted from 

mutes into singers. The scene in the Hippolytus^ where the hero is 

denounced by Theseus, takes place, as the situation demands and the 

text shows, in the presence of many persons', servants of the king, 

friends of Hippolytus, and so forth. It is followed by an ode, sung not 

by women only like most of the odes preceding, but by men and 

women in response, a fact which by a mere accident is visible in the 

text The strophe speaks in the masculine, the antistrophe in the 

feminine, the second strophe in the masculine again : the second anti- 

siropke does not happen to give grammatical evidence of sex, but is 

proved feminine by its substance. The text runs thus' : 

Xvras wapatp€i' avv€<nv 8c nv AiriSc KviOiav 

Xciirofuu iv Tc rv^aif Ovarwv koI Iv Ipyiiaxn ktvcratav ktX, 

Qjrr. a'. ct9c fioc tv^afitv^ kt\, 

arp. p^. ovK€Ti yap KaOapav if>p€v IxjiOf ra trap ikiriBa Xevcramv ktX. 

This alternation of gender admits but one reasonable explanation, that 
these singers are what they declare themselves, men and women respec- 
tively. And since the play has a chorus of men (v. 6i) as well as a 
chorus of women, and an excellent opportunity has just occurred for 
bringing the men upon the stage as part of the crowd, the combination 
is quite simple. But the case is a good warning how easily we may 
miss the action in a text without supplemental directions. It is by 
mere chance that the language here betrays a change which is of no 
small dramatic importance *. 

* 

' /hSfr 90 Tpaytpdlat wioOrra v\€uf * The explanation of the scholia^ that 

^ fMfitLt crX. It will be noticed that the masculine parts of the ode ore spoken 

Aristophanes does not say d^d/iara. I in the character of the poet, is more 

bdieve he would even then have felt the ingenious than rational. How could the 

wQid in this context to be impossible. same set of persons carry on a dialogue 

' Ear. Ifi^ 108^ 1098. between themselves and another, and how 

' a* not. should the author figure by this strange 
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And if this caution applies to the study of Euripides, it applies 
much more to Aeschylus. For between Aeschylus and Euripides, with 
the development of literary drama and the greater variety of written 
parts, the use of the mute players had much fallen o£ 'In my plays' 
says the Aristophanean Euripides 'no one was left without a part; 
there were speeches for the lady, for the slave no less than the master, 
for the young girl and for the old woman too^'. This is of course 
an exaggeration. There are silent persons in Euripides, not a few; 
we have just seen an example, and any one of his plays will famish 
others. But the text of the dramatists fully corroborates the remark of 
Aristophanes taken generally. The drama of Sophocles and Euripides 
is primarily a drama of speeches; the silent players are generally 
unimportant. There are few instances, perhaps none, in Sophocles 
or Euripides, of such figures as the judges in the Eumenides or the 
champions in the Septem^ whose action is of the highest importance 
and upon whose persons and bearing the full attention of the audience 
is directed, while yet they have nothing to say. A writer who took 
much thought for readers would not be likely to introduce such parts. 
In Aeschylus, as his text and the observation of Aristophanes unite in 
showing, it was otherwise; and in the interpretation of Aeschylus we 
must add to the caution required by our imperfect knowledge of his 
story the further caution imposed by the fact that we have to supply 
the action, and that this supplement was a far more important matter 
with the 'inventor of tragedy' than with his more purely literary 
successors. Perhaps this consideration is too little regarded. No one 
can suppose that the plays of Aeschylus were performed entirely by the 
personages who speak and a 'chorus', in the modem sense of the word, 
who sang. The supposition is absolutely inconsistent with the texts. 
But the rest of the company, merged in the general and proper 
designation of yp^^^ receive little attention now that their action can 
no longer be seen and no stage^irections survive to represent it: and 



deputation in his own play? The modem 
suggestion that the language in the mas- 
culine is 'more general* is scarcely true, 
and, if it were, would not explain why a 
woman should speak of herself in the mas- 
culine singular, or why the ' more general ' 
and the *more personal* language should 
alternate in strophe and antistrophe.— - 
Mr Murray, in his recent text, divides the 
ode between the two CA^n' as above 
nggested, 1903. 



^ Frogs 948 lirtiT* drd r6r wfitbrwf 
4v&p vofi^K &r ddidw' 4/ry6r, 4XK* iXtytP 
4 yw^ t4 iiw. ffrX. I give the reading of 
Lenting and Blaydes in preference to «)My 
waf^K dr ^LfTfinf Mss. The meaning in 
any case is the same, and Is explained by 
the antithesis. 

* We have no English term equivalent 
to the Greek x<^» which signiSet *a 
number of persons executing prescribed 
movements'. 

da 
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dutn^lect, of little moment in the later poets, may well mislead us in 
die case of dramas composed when performance was still the main 
porpose and staple of the art. That there were not in some dramas of 
Aeschylus passages (if the word is applicable) of pure mime, of music and 
acdng merelyt such as are, or till very recently were, common upon the 
popular stage of Italy, is by no means clear : from Aristophanes, as well 
as from ^e probabilities of the case, we should rather suppose that there 
vcre such passages, nor is the text without confirming indications, as 
will in one case presently be seen. At all events the element of action 
was sdn essential, and the picture was still presented essentially by means 
ef performance. 

It is so presented in the Agamemnon, The * plot * of the drama, a 
plot both in the theatrical and in the more familiar sense of the word, 
if performed before the audience : and we cannot properly read the 
written tragedy without figuring to ourselves that performance, separate 
from which it was never conceived by the author. The ' crowd ', chiefly 
those partisans of Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra without whose support 
tfadr triumph would be visibly impossible, are naturally not for the 
most part provided with speeches, any more than the followers of 
Agamemnon, or the soldiers led by Aegisthus. But some of these- 
persons, as representatives of them, do speak, and in three places at 
least, one very important, the mediaeval editors, by narrowing their 
oonceprion of the yp^ to the elders who sing the regular odes, have 
found and left pieces of the text unintelligible \ For the most part 
however their part is performance only, but that performance is 
necessary both to the picture and to the understanding of what is 
aid. As in the foregoing story the action of the piece is anticipated, 
the formal description of it shall now be made as brief as possible. 
A list of the dramatis personae and a summary view of the divisions 
will be found in Appendix III. 

The scene represents the palace of Agamemnon in the fortress of 
Argos. Before the entrance are statues of the gods, among them 
Zeus and Apollo, and the place of council with its seats. The time is 
night A watchman is seen upon the roof. Prologue (i — 39). The 
watchman explains the supposed purpose of his employment. The 
beacoQ appears and he gives the alarm within. He expresses his 

* flw.^3,6fa— ^ai, 1533 — 1 533* See ever, making yftv speakers, not four^ in 

ako V9. 506, 631, 1649--1653.— It was the final scene, would not agree with the 

ako nggested, as an alternative, that important evidence from Pollox, given 

oae of the army from Troy might be the in Appendix III. 
of vr. 1635 — 1697. This how- 
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delight in a dance (after v. 33), by way of prelude to the general 
rejoicings. Exit. 

What here follows is not clearly indicated ; but it can scarcely be supposed that 
the elders, who have still to be summoned (v. 970), enter at once. The text presumes 
some interval, and it is not likely that the action was arranged so as to contradict it. 
We may conjecture that the rousing of the palace, the sending out of the messengers, 
the kindling of fires upon the altar or altars before the entrance, and the rejoicing of 
the household, were typically represented in action with music, for which the words of 
the watchman (f^pdfum x^^c^omm) seem to prepare the way. Enger, in his /nAv- 
ducHoH^ makes, if I understand him rightly, some such suggestion (p. xviii). See 
also my edition of Euripides* /^if. Introduction pp. lix— Ixxii, On iks Farodn. 

^nter the Elders (Chorus /), singing first a fnarch (40^-103) and 
then the First Stasimon or regular ode in responsion (104 — 368). 

The great length of this ode is not an arbitrary or accidental circu m stance. It 
calls attention to the delay of Clytaemnestia in appearing, which is a proper part 
of the plot^. 

The elders state the reason of their coming. They recall how the 
war was commenced with ambiguous omens, the sacrifice of Iphigenia, 
and the threatening prophecies thereupon. Doubtful as to the meaning 
of this nocturnal alarm, they have come, as invited by the queen, to 
assure themselves of the safety of the fortress. 

First Scene in Dialogue {w. 270— -378). Clytaemnestra, with Con- 
spirators {Cfiorus 11)^ comes from the palace. She informs the elders 
that Troy has been taken during the night, and the news announced by 
a chain of beacons, of which she gives an imaginary description. By 
the assistance of her followers she eludes further enquiry, and retires. 

From this time forward the elders are carefully watched, as the situation of 
the plot requires, by those in the queen's interest, who continue to assemble. The 
proceedings of the elders, and even their actual words, are reported ¥rithin the 
palace. This, which in the theatre would be manifest of itself, is accidentaUy 
indicated to us by the text in the next scene, when Cljrtaemnestra makes a pointed 
allusion to the doubt which, during her absence, they have expressed as to the truth of 
her information. This deserves notice as an instructive example of the difficulties 
presented by a stage-play stripped of the necessary directions for action*. It is 



^ As to the apostrophe addressed to 
her at v, 83 see note there. 

' I submit that the above is the only 
natural way of solving the question which 
the more careful commentators Justly 
raise. ** kqX Wt / Mwrm^ clearly refers 
to the Incredulity of the chorus (485). 
How would K. know of this, it is asked, 
M she was not there? The answer is 



that the chorus only expresses the general 
feeling of the citizens, which she can 
naturally be supposed . to learn ". (Sidg- 
wick on V. 595.) Thii answer seems to 
be an evasion. The question is not what 
other persons may have shared the fed^ 
ings of the elders, bat how did Clytae- 
mnestra know what feelings the elders had 
expressed? It b to their ex pwssad In* 
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KBixlj necesssTj to p>uol oul, whu opporlunUies >rc Bivcn In Ihii kcb* and ihoae 
ibt Mlo* for elTeclive contnMi of tction faclwetn ihou who arc in the hctcI and 
IImr utio are not. 

Statnd Slasimtni (m: 379 — 480). The elder^ avoiditig ihc topic of 

ibc alleged victory, pursue (heir reHexions upon ihe sin of Paris, and (lil 

the misery thereby caused to the princes and people of Argos, miwry 

■hich the end is yet obscure. The people are weary of their 

I mfferings, and their anger, malignantly fomented, threatens the grxvest 

/ danger ; nor can the friends of the king appeal with a clear conscience 

I to the favour of heaven. They fear an insurrection. Triumph and 

conquest they would gladly exchange for the security of their own 

freedom*. 

Their doubts still increasing, the elders in a brief fyrital dialegttt 
are discussing not without contempt the alleged evidence for the victory, 
when they observe the approach of the herald and other »igns of an 
anivaL Their hope that ' what is now happily believed may be happily 
increased ', is echoed in a very different sense by those to whom it ii 
addressed (tn^ 4S1 — 507). 

The dramttic eflecl of Ihe liluatinn here dependi onlhe picKncc face (o face of the 
dden aod the objects of Iheic iQSptcion. 

Secend Sane (pp. 508—685), The Herald, the Eiders, Conspirators, 
and Ciytaemnestra. The herald relates the destruction of Troy, the 
arrival of the king, and the storm. 

The qocEn ii sammoned fiom ihc palace and comes hastily )o put an end to the 
dangemas conversarion which has commpnctd. The abruptness of her entrance and 
opening (k. 591) is accommodated lo the silualion. The favouiable comment upon 
ber speech (w. GiS— 619} must be assigned to one of her patty, a« ii shonm by the 
t^lj from Ihe olhei side. See note there. 

Third Siasimon {tw. 686—773). The far-reaching consequences 
of dime are suggested by the fatal disaster just described. ■ Again the 
.^^katioa ii apparently to Parii; again we feet that-the lin of Aga- 
memiwa is present in the thought '. 

Martk aieomfanyiiig the EtUroMct of the King (vf. 774 — 800). 

HcK tbe dbct of the iceiw dependi entirely on the ipectacuUr cooditioni. He 
Uncia hiiduriot, Cuundra, either with him or (according to the tradition) in a 
Mooad dnriot with tpoilt, and hii (ollowins enter, accompanied tiy a crowd who 
Mca to be ^ving theoi a liuunphant welcome and expreuiiiK their sjrmpatli]' 

fmhUky that, ai lb Sidgwick ^j\ ihc 

> I ba*e abcaly Mlioed that the latter ritiMdm. 
prt of lUi ode h of lb* umott im- 
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(v. 781) with the iufferings which they have undergone. The eldert, from their know- 
ledge of the persons, cannot but suspect the honesty of the demonstration. It is this 
startling suspicion, as already noticed, which dictates the strange topics of their first 
address. At the close of the march, the scene is so arranged, we may presume, as to 
suggest a multitude entirely filling it and extending beyond it. This is one of the 
many passages of Athenian drama which might be cited against the view, formerly 
prevalent but now shaken by the archaeological discoveries of Dr DdrpfeM and 
others, that in the Greek theatre of the fifth century there was a high and 
narrow separate stage (Xotcmt) for the speakers as distinct from the rest of the oom* 
pany. For such a theatre such a scene as the text here suggests tould scarcely have 
been composed. Compare the final scenes of the Choepk^ri and the Eumtnides. 

Third Seme {w. 801 — 965). Agamemnon and Clytaemnestnu 
The king enters the palace, commending Cassandra, who remains with- 
out, to a kind reception. Clytaemnestra follows. 

See the preceding narrative. Here also the general action is important, particu- 
larly as to the effect of Agamemnon's haughty and threatening address, and of the 
invidious honours which he is compelled to accept. The device of the tapestry in 
particular, the purpose of which is intelligible only in its relation to the feelings of 
the crowd represented on the stage, would have occurred only to a dramatist who 
considered his whole company not less than his principal personages. When the 
king and queen have withdrawn into the palace with their immediate attendants, the 
crowd of returned soldiers, conspirators, and others would for the most part disperse, 
the king's companions still watched by their pretended friends. The general 
appearance of the action is easily imagined, though it would be useless to attempt 
exact description. During these proceedings is sung the 

Fourth Siasimon {w. 966 — 1018). The friends of the king, though 
unable to fix their suspicions, are more anxious than ever. 

Fourth Scene, Clytaemnestra, the Elders, Cassandra. Clytae- 
mnestra orders Cassandra, who remains still in the chariot, to come 
within and join the intended sacrifice. Cassandra, whose appearance 
is that ' of a wild beast new-taken', pays no attention, and the queen 
instantly withdraws. 

In this brief incident the chief point is the violent impatience of the queen, who- 
here and here only loses her dignity and presence of mind. In truth her act in 
summoning Cassandra at this critical minute is an imprudent concession to her 
appetite for revenge (see v. 1448). Note also that, being now sure of her 
triumph, she can scarcely refrain from a sneer at the victims of her deception 
(tv. 1040—1043). 

Cassandra, by her prophetic power, in a series of visions sees the 
history of the Atridae, the crime of Atreus, and the murder of Aga- 
memnon now imminent. Declaring his fate and her own to be inevitable, 
at last in despair she enters the palace. 
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"In ihi> uloabhinc Ecene A«chy]u> ucmt lo liivc louchol Ihe limit of what 
•peed) caa da to eicilc piljr and terror. The criei come (otth to Apollo, repcued 
loader and more wildly as the inspicalion growt upon her ; the ■mclli the ' Kent of 
ler on the willi' of the bloodr hoiue to which the comei at ■ prisoner, and 
ins rise, first of the put wickedneu, (hen of the prenenl : and Unlf >he bcwaili 
in wngt of ' searching and melling he>ul)r' her own piteous fate. The choral luttain 
he pan of the Ai^ve ciliien, sympathetic and horror-itruck, and linatly bewildered 
ud overpowered by her clcarct and clearer prophecies of the bloody deedi that are 
ineni". (Sidgwiclt,) Of the relation of this acene to the geoe™! effect of the 
pliy I hare Rpoken already in the narrative. It should be observed however that 
here again Ibc general action ii essential to the comprehension of the spoken scene. 
Critics have objected (not unnaturally, if the play be read without refeience lo the 
action) to the helpless behaviour of the elders at the moment of the murder ; and in 
ba lortg before this, as they are alarmed if not convinced (e, nil} by Cassandra, 
their hesitation is only to be eiplained by a manifest impossibility of aclini; to any 
effect. Bat in truth they appear helpless because they are so and know it. From 
the previous incident) and the present situation of affairs il is plain that, if the king is 
Imly ia danger, then also ihey themselves are prisoners. They would not have been 
mflered either to enter the palace or to leave the fortress. It is not at all unnatural 
that old men in such a siiuaiinn should be utterly paralysed, but il is by the 
action more than by the words that the situation is portrayed. (Prof. Tucket, in the 
Ciastital Kivim VI. 340, rejects the general assumption that the elders do show 
weakness. That Ihey show also signs of spirit is true; but surely ihe very notion 
of a (ormal debale at such a moment is inconsistent with ability or inlention lo do 
anything.) 

I^ik Scene (or. 1341 — 1576). ClyUemnestia, the Elders, etc The 
djing cry of AgamemnoD is heard within, and while the elden are still 
pfctending to consider the situation, the palace is thrown open and 
discloies Oytaemnestn standing ov^ the bodies of her two victinis. 

Fitrm the lanEoase of the ddeti {vo. ij.*}— i3f6), it b evident thai other ligna, 
lendea the king's cry, declare the liinmph of the plot. In (act the stage, in Greek 
parhitce the trtAaIra, tspidly fills apun with the eanltant crowd and the indignant 
fewfiee ••. 140a — 1411). As Id the remnant of lighting-men returned from Troy, we 
ate maniJeatlj to anppoac them atirpiited and slain (a* in Homer) at the moment of 
AgawemDon's nmrder. In an aichaic Greek state a ahip-lou] of veterans, if allowed 
fur plaj, woaM have been masleti of the litnation, and the tyrants dared not spare 
them, if tbejr wonld. It i* this which cxpUins and justifies the prominence and pathoi 
given to the character of the herald, whose part is in every way superior lo that of 
the king. From hit entrance to his exit (see vv. joS — jis, jy* — J77, 6j5 — 657, 
6j6 — 677} his language is ominous. And in truth he is actually near to death, and ii 
■has a tragic character as much as the rest. 

A CBiioas question arise* here as lo (he exact manner in which the king's death it 
rtpitatnltd, Uodem readers infer from the leal that the inlefiot of the palace it itot 
dnwD l» Uw audience until Agamemnon and Cassandra are lying dead ; and the 
i afaeii o e aeeot natural though not necemary. On the other hand the Greek 
kypetkeria wxjt ezprenly that ■ AeKhylnt w peculiar in reprettnting Agamemnon aa 
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killed upon the ttagei IXLm M Ai#x^Xof r^ *AyufUpu^9nL iwl ^mpntt i^tupt^iai wudt 
and M die text does not tnggest this, it is one of the few points in the hypotfanii 
which might appear to rest on some independent tradition. The truth is that Mf 
knowledge of ancient scenery is hardly soch as to warrant positite asseitiott «■ 
details of this kind. 

Clytaemnestra appears and fiercely justifies her act She describes 
the manner of tl\^e king's death with cruel detail, answers invective widi 
invective, and declares her reliance upon her partisans and upon the 
loyalty of Aegisthus. She even forces the lamenting elders to admti 
that as between her and her husband the justice of the case is doubtful 
(v. Z569). But a fresh explosion of feeling is produced by the entrance 
of Aegisthus himself, with his band (Xoxirat 9. 1650). 



The meeting of the triumphant loYers is left entirely to action, as is 
Conversation between them at snch a moment and in sach a presence would havi 
been altogether out of place. From the &ct that Aegisthus' speech b immediatd| 
preceded by a speech of Clytaemnestra it is clear that she does not leave the stage. 

Finale. Aegisthus, Clytaemnestra, etc. Aegisthus claims to have 
merely procured his 'just restoration' to Argos (v. z6o8), while avenging 
upon the son of Atreus the wrongs of his father and his own. 

That Aegisthus does not come from the palace, but on the contiary has jusi 
entered the country, is shown not only by his address, but by the interval which 
occurs between the achievement of the murder and his appearance. Consistent in 
his 'prudent' plan, he does not enter the fortress till the deed is actually done and 
all is safe. 

This is too much for the friends of the king. Stung by their taunts 
Aegisthus calls on his ruffians, to commence a massacre, when the 
queen, with hypocritical clemency, interposes to prevent an impolitic 
cruelty which might yet have endangered the success. 'Less', she says, 
'than blood-shed will serve the occasion ' (vff. 1654 — 1664). Accordingl} 
the elders are led away to imprisonment ; and with this final triumph 
of Clytaemnestra the scene comes to ah end. 



4. CriiiccU Remarks, 

I hope I am not rash in thinking that the preceding exposition ol 
the play does in its general outline fulfil the conditions ; that is to say, 
the story is itself intelligible, and it explains why the drama is con< 
structed as it is, and what are the relations of its parts to one another, 
As to the details I do not pretend to ofifer more than conjecture ; on th< 
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D contmy I maintain that this is the utmost which, in details, the slate 
' of our information permits, »nd that by better use of the materials 
others may, and ceruinly will, improve upon the suggestions here 
made. The outline will, I believe, be accepted after lime for re- 
flexion as right; and I will even go so far as to say that the play 
would never in modern limes of good literary judgment have been 
inierpreted otherwise, if we had not allowed the imagination of ihe 
eleventh century, criticized and for the most pan contemptuously 
rejected on other points, to rule us unquestioned upon this. It is not 
in the least surprising that the annotators of ihe Medicean MS. should 
have lost or corrupted ihe genuine tradition here as elsewhere, and that 
they should be wrong about the story, as they are wrong more often 
tthan not about the language and the meaning of the poet. Indeed if 
I there is any department of criticism in which the scholars of that time 
[are manifestly incompetent, it is the artistic part We owe oor whole 
(knowledge of Aeschylus to their diligence; but we do not and must 
I not obey them'. There is ancient aulhority, very far better than that 
of Ihe existing mss.. for part ai least, an important part, of the interpre- 
tation here put forward (see Appendix III.). 

But indeed the question is not one of authority at all. On no 
authority, under the author himself, should it be believed, that any 
man conceived such a plot as the Byzantine editors attribute to 
Aeschylus : and if Aeschylus could say that such actually was his 
conception, we with the Agamemnon before us might well reply, 
that accident had singularly improved his design. As it is, the 
text of the play is the sole and sufficient authority for the poet's 
intention. 

Nor is it ground for demur, that the Medicean hypothesis has con- 
tioned ia pass current during the two centuries at most (we might 
lugdj reduce the time) during which Aeschylus from a literary point 
of vieir has been efficiently studied in the WeiL Even the fiheentb 

> la llwt matter, m in nuu^ othen, to (li« itoty of Aochyliu m told in Ihe 

the MS. commcnUry sctnallj praerva Medicean hypolheni, there U no resea- 

tnecsof llie truth, tbough not nndenlood lilancc whftlever between the funEtiont 

by tboie who copied them down. On of thne personi, and the comptriaon is 

the firM line il ii obrnvcd in the Mediceui pointles*. But ■> a fact their fiinctioiii 

lAolis that ttftirm 'A-jrv^fiMMt j rp*- are cxKtty tnalogoiu i in AcKhyloi m 

ywf ^ ttatt, a^xl 1 hri AlyUttv rayMt. in Homer (he ' jcar-loiiK wdch ' repre- 

TIw eompaiiM», u ii noted by Hermann •enti the dnnlion oT Aegtithsi' ptot, of 

lad otben, ii between the Watchman in which the Homeric walchaun ii ■ con- 

Aock^o, ud the Watehnaa in Homer icioiis IntiuitDt. the Acsdiyku i 

fMS pp. KEvii, siaiii). K*w aeeordi^ ' — 
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century munnured*: and it would indeed have been strange, if the 
readers of Shakespeare and of succeeding dramatists had accepted such 
a plot with satisfaction. But they never have so accepted it On the 
contrary they have transmitted it with manifest discontent, actually 
conceab'ng its absurdity, so far as possible, by artifice. If we add that 
until times within living memory the' exponents of Aeschylus were 
necessarily and prbperly engrossed by the preliminary difficulties of 
language and grammar (Pale/s edition was actually the first exception 
in English), we shall not accuse our instructors of adding much 
authority to a tradition which they would have been only too glad 
to disbelieve. 

In reality the plot of the Aganumnon is perfectly coherent and 
natural. In one detail it is judiciously improbable. When, by the 
announcement of the herald, the queen's interpretation of the beacon is 
disproved, the elders would have acted prudently if they had questioned 
him on the subject, and communicated their own suspicions : and we 
may therefore call it in a certain sense improbable that they should act 
otherwise. This 'improbability', as nothing would have been easier 
than to avoid it, the dramatist must be supposed to have sought And 
he had good reason. It would have been a gross violation of the 
true and vital probabilities of the case, and a great loss to the 
dramatic interest, if he had represented the design of Aegisthus as 
never running near to failure. Only by the favour of circumstances, 
and of human blindness or weakness for one circumstance, could 
a design so audacious succeed at all : and Aeschylus has wisely chosen 
that this ingredient of necessary chance shall not be concealed but 
exhibited. 

In one other matter the dramatist has disregarded, not indeed 
probability (very far from it), but a certain expectation, which we, 
accustomed to the modem conditions of the stage, might have formed 
from the course of the play. A modem playwright, having to tell 
all his story for himself, would have thought it desirable, by way of 
accenting the construction and rounding off the development, to intro- 
duce, after the triumph of the plot, a plain description of the artifice by 
which it was conducted, or at least an allusion to it, such as appears in 
the Choephari, The absence of any such allusion in the Agamemmm 
(for the passing glance of Clytaemnestra in v. 1436 is not sufficient to 

* SchoL in Cod. Fhr, to v. 509 rwkt lUy^urrai rf W9afr§ h% ttMi/titpt^ 4k 
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nggest anything of itself) facilitated the error of the mediaeval cditon 
ind has made it more difficult of detection. But manifnlly, in the 
matter of truth and nature, Aeschylus is right. In the first outbreak of 
uiger and defiance neither victors nor vanquished would fall to dis- 
cussing or describing the device by which the contest was lost and won. 
The first address of Aegisthus to his Argive supporten and subjects 
11 naturally upon what he alleges for the rights of his cause: and 
s only because he is too violent and vain-glorious to govern his 
tongue, that he touches at all upon the inopportune topic of his 
stratagem (k. 1609). Before a modern audience, who did not know 
the story, Aegisthus would necessarily have been made to narrate hit 
plan and its success, although in real life he would not do so, simply 
lest some of the spectators should be led in the dark. Aeschylus, 
by the conditions of his art, was spared the necessity of this mis- 
representation. 

What points have been added to the story by the dramatist himself, 
we can scarcely guess and have little interest in knowing. But it is 
likely that those incidents, which would be efieclive on the stage only, 
were invented for the stage ; and for this reason we may refer to this 
origin the whole apparatus of the king's entrance, including the 
laying of the tapestry, the whole vision of Cassandra, and perhaps also 
the airtipai' ofu^fik-ijarpov, in which at the last moment the victim is 
ofetded. This curious device is to the plot of the Ajptmemwn to 
mumportant, that if the play had survived alone, we might well have 
wmidered why it is introduced. But the question is answered in the 
CkoefAm, where one of the best scenes is the exhibition of the garment 
byOmUt, after he has avenged the tnurderwhich it served to commit'. 
It B there used as Antony uses the robe of Caesar, and with similar 
c effect For the sake of this scene and of the closely connected 
e in the Eumtnides (v. 463), it is introduced and nude promt- 
nent in the Agamemium, It serves also, by its appearance in the 
•eqod as evidence of the crime, to fix attention upon the part of 
O/taemnestn, with whom only, and not with Ae^sthus, the moral 
interest of the story is concerned. The stratagem of the beacon was, . 
wc may say, certainly not first introduced into the story by the 
tFBgedian. If it had been, it would not be presented as it is. Who was 
the inventor, it is useless' to ask. Possibly some one not more deserving 
of remembrance than some of the romancers who supplied material to 

> a*. 971 foU. 
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Shakespeare. To the essential originality of the poet such questions 
are of course immaterial 

Indeed it would be a grave mistake to exaggerate the importance, 
in a literary aspect, of the whole subject which has been set forth, at 
great but I trust not unpardonable length, in this introduction. Un- 
doubtedly the main purpose of the poet, or at any rate his chief value 
for us now, lies in things almost independent of his story, in the majesty 
and beauty of his language, in the bold delineation of character, and in 
the deep moral feeling with which the whole subject is coloured. To 
the temporary object of winning the prize, which we may guess that 
Aeschylus did not undervalue, the difference between an absurd and an 
effective plot would be vital : nor can it be thought indifferent to the 
mere reader, whether the beginning of the play has or has not any 
intelligible connexion with the middle and end of it But I would not 
for my own sake leave the impression, that I have proportioned the 
topics to my estimate of their permanent significance. The story of the 
Agamemnon^ once understood, might with justice to Aeschylus be 
stated and dismissed in a brief summary. The critical discussion of it 
is required only by the present state of the subject It is however 
required now ; and for this reason only I hope to be excused, if I seem 
unduly to neglect other matters of not less moment, upon which I have 
nothing to say which has not been excellently said before. 

I would draw attention to an adverse criticism upon my view of 
the plot by Prof. Lewis Campbell {Classical Review iv. 303), and 
would refer the reader also to further remarks of my own in the Intro- 
duction to my edition of Euripides' lon^ *The Unity of Time'. 



5. The Texl. 

The text of the Agamemnon depends mainly upon two mss. The 
Mediceus (M) should be regarded as the sole authority for those parts 
which it contains (vv. i — 322 and w. 105 1 — 1158). Only one ms. of 
any value, the Floreniinus (f), contains the whole play, and for nearly 
one half of it (iTtr. 361 — 1050) this is necessarily the sole authority. 
One other ms., the Famesianus (h), contains the whole play, but it is 
worthless. Its very numerous variations are, in the great majority of 
cases, manifestly conjectures upon a text derived from M. Before 
therefore any weight can be assigned to its variation in a particular 
place» it must appear that the reading cannot be merely conjectural. 




tntsoduction: 



that is, it must be such as ihe corrector could not have propounded for 
ie — a condition not easy to be fulfilled. All critics put the us. very 
low, but the only logical course is [o ignore it altogether. I have cited 
it only so far as seemed Eulficient lo show its character. 

Two of the imperfect uss., Mardanut Btuaricnis (a) and Venduti^, 
include parts of the play not in M, the first a few linei (iw. 313— 360), 
the second a large piece (v. )t5<) — the end), but neither gives much 
assistance which cannot be had from the FJortHtiniu. The mss. are 
dted u in the appantua of Wecklein (ed. 1885), to whom I would 
repeat the acknowledgments made in my edition of the Stfttm. 
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^rAMEMNONOS THOeESIS*. 

tlhrcaxcro r^ avr^ ^fiipa^ OTjfiat^tw 8i^ rov wvpacv, S$€¥ ir#eovoi 
ixdOurw iirl fiurOf KXvracfiTcrrpa, Iva rripoirf rh¥ m/ptrw, icai 6 fUi 
lSia¥ ainfyyciXcVy avr^ Sk tiSk wptafivTwv oxXov ficraircfiircTaiy mpl roi 
irvp<rov {povcra* c^ <Sk iccm 6 X^V^ (rwurrareu* oircycs ofcovcrayrcf votoy^ 
{^oiKTiF. fur* ov iroXv Si ical TaXlBvfiun wapaylvtrai koX rk icark riy irXoui 
JiiTycirac 'Ayo/M/iKiiv 8' M ainjn/s ^x*^^*^' <(^^<v^ S* ovrf Ir^pa ain^j 
ci^a ^y ra Xa^vpa ical 17 Keurav^^Kb avm fi^ o^ irpocMT^X*^'^ *^^ ^ 
oZ#coy ow r^ KXvraifUTOTp^ Katrdv^pa $i irpo/AaircvcTai, it/mt cfe ra 
fiaa'ik€UL dirtXBtWf rkv iavnj^ kcI rov *Ayafi^voyo« Bwarov mu r^y 1^ 
'Opccrrov /iiirpoicroyuiy, ical dmnfhf «k BavcvfUmtjf j^v^foau rk ar^iAfiara, 
Tovro Si TO fi^pof rov Bpdfiaro9 ^avfuifcTcu Jf cinrXi^iv typ^ '^ oLcront 
hcayw, t^tta^ Si Aur^vXcs roy *Ayafii/i,vova hrl irmp^ dvaip€urOcn voUg, 
rov Si KoooySpas avawrjaa^ Bdvarw vtKptu^ avrifv vr^Sccjcy, irciroiiyico^ r« 
Alyur$0¥ koX KAvroifufcrrpay indrtpov Siurxupc{o/icyoy Tcpl r^t dyoif>^irc«K 
^c jcc^oXoiiy, Ti^y fiiy rj ayaipco^t l^ycycias, r^ Si iw rov varpih 
0VCOTOV i^ *Arpiia9 oiifi^pats. 

iMdxBrf ro Spofia M apxw^of <>tXoicAiovs dXvfnriaSi SySoi|«o<nr^ crci 
itvr^ (B.a 458). irp«}ro« AloxvXof *Aya/^fiyoyiy Xoi^^^yKNC^ EvfMr&rii 
np«»rci o«rvpuc<f. ix9pijy€L BcyoicXiTs *A^cSycvSi 

1 

^ See the Prefiice and Introdnctioii. 
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AI2XYA0Y ArAMEMNHN. 



K.^- 



AIZXYAOY ArAMEMNON. 



4TAAS. 

SoTfmit mCrotSa ivkt^mh' i/iif/v/w 
Mu'fvvff ^pwTvit x*^ "(^ A^MX PponiC 
Xo^tv/M^ 8iW<rrat ^ir/>^i}vra« viBipt, 
iaripoi, Sray ^divturw, imokvx re riuf' 
Kol vSv ^katnru Xo/tiraSos t^ trvft0o\ov, 
avy^f w^f tf>dpov(rav ix TpoCiK ^nv 
aXuirifioi' re fia^w — ^Se yo/j Kpa.ru 
ywauch^ at^pipovKov ^vi^ov lUap- 
cSr* Af Si wKriwXayKTOv tvhpotrov r* ^At 
cjn^ hvfipats ohx hturxovovp^irrjv 

I — 3*i< Rcadin^i of H. i, )' V' 



p)r...Ma *W (8)...*W M (to) 'I which mark (he » 



btTc kng been tMafing Tor rcleue, knd 
dill am watching, bat thu tinw I hope . 
to be uuwered'. 

1. a*iifiifMnmw^iyM...lifaMtw. See 



fnii. 



favnM—^rt^at. Acr^ u oppOKil to 
tmfm a propalj m gnat tiar, and here 



itantlallj Hermano'i view.) For KtA 
cf. /irj. 7SI Star 6i rimiw iftr' tit 
(li^irUf (oi n«rHiurn t/m^tir (Honv 
inaii/./>Ai7.xvi.i46.— TothoaeiValcbe- 
naer) who condemo p. ; aa spDiioui, it ig 
replied that rd* ii not the aCjrle of an 
inlerpalatoT (Honiman). There ii ua 
evidence againM the vene except the 
larilf of the initial dactjU bat it muit 



TRANSLATION. 



{For the scenery and action see the Introduction^ 

A Watchman. A whole long year of watch have I prayed 
heaven for release, a year that, like a dc^, I have made my bed 
in the embrace of this palace-roof, till I know all the nightly 
company of the stars, and chiefly those chief signs that, marked 
by their brightness for the princes of the sky, bring summer 
and winter to man, all their wanings and the risings thereof. 
And still I am watching for the token-flame, the beacon-blaze 
which is to carry the news from Troy, the tidings of the capture I 
This it is to be commanded by a woman, who brings her quick 
hopes into the business of men I When I have found my bed, 
rain-wetted, restless, and safer than some are from the visit of 



be marked m doubtful. — drroXdt r* kr(a9 
Keck, where tru would be the annual 
returns of the constellations to their 
positfons for a certain season. This 
should be considered in connexion with 
inf* 509 and the Introduction. 

ID. <(Xa»«%|iov : news of the capture : 
cf. Theb, 611 dXtitf'i^ior iroiora *a cheery^ 
the capture' (Wecklein). — «&$€ K'par«t 
this it is to be commanded by, literally 
'thus uses power'; see v. 943 r^ irpa- 

II. yvvaiKi9,..K4ap 'one who med- 
dles in the business of man with the 
sanguine feelings of a woman' : cf. TAeb, 
183 fU\Mi yikp ip9pl, fiii ywrii /SovXcv/rw 
i^itoBtP, — Yvvouc^t is generic (not 'the 
lady' f./. Clytaemnestra), and iXvli^ov 
Kiap a generic description of woman.^- 
Av<^, wider than Mope, includes fancy, 
imagination, etc. So Av^ often meant 



to ima^ne. — Note that Airl^or is a 
constant epithet, iwZpb^vkoio (sfUd/>6» 
/SovXor &r) particular to the occasion, a 
common use of double epithets in Aeschy- 
lus. — ^The speaker is disposed to regard 
his strange occupation as due to some 
wild freak of the queen's capricious 
fancy and feminine imagination; hence 
the sarcastic allusion, which follows, 
to her 'dreams'. A similar thought 
occurs to the elders (v. 386); and see 
Clytaemnestra's pretended description of 
herself as dreaming anxious dreams about 
Agamemnon (v. 883). 

13 — 19 is one period, the construction 
being ci^* Av. . .Ix*'* '^'^^ • • '.^t^t itkoito rMl 
In V. 16 8^, like 9' odr, marks merely 
resumption after the parenthesis. 

13. <^v...4|m{v 'the couch where no 
dream visits OT/'. ifii^v, emphatic in itself, 
is here emphasised strongly by potitioii 

z — a 



AIXXYAOY 
jrXa&* nEr oZitotf roCSc wii^opitf a r^ mm , 

/ IbSIoS: 

cvi^f CTCU^ciXacrai' Af n£x<>t S^tOtf 

iiTopOpui^eiv, etirep *lX(ov vtfJut 

joXaiKcv, oi? o tjtpvicAt ^l]'yAAMr wp4rtf '* 

avnfc r* J)wy' ^poifuov j(ap€6<Toiiiu. 



(1)3 Jwis mfijSaXa rtff.— 
P^odft lit. ptnaaiUHltf, hiliitglji, u in 

one ebe, irimD dreami </« tUl The vXtvrM Uikm ai fitfiam etc. The ate 

contetf poiDU tlie •lliuton. The dremu of Lhe loAer word instead oT ibc more 

of tke BUitRii coDdemn ihe poorirrTuit cuplidt ^f M iddi to the euphemiim a 

M a condi, where dreami would be inil7 touch of rough humour. — ri fi.if «rX. 

loo wdootDc!— 4fi^ i« eommonlj treated Thb, meaning lileraltjr 'the (thought of) 

•a metplicable and Gompl, but, ai I not dnting mjp eyei in ileep permanenlljp ', 

think, wiiboat taton. eiplaini Ihe luUtantive liiflvt, Cr. Em, 

14—15. ftr, imtttaJ t/ iluf, I «w Mtd. 184 ^jjSm (JrrU) tt rrint, and for 

lUniiUd ijr tit Jtmr, tkal fy lUtf I migil the form oT the clauM Ptalo Lawt 943 D 

tlmt mj ^Ki fir tnr, that ii, 'mi^ht xpJ) riow iwi^ftm iLrtr iiiipt r^r' 

■bBct dath, ir I miHed the ngnal or Irjpa ^^nrAu t4 fi^ iwmyair ^nijf 

were cauefal n«);leelin[> m]t walch', Ihe nfiMfler, ' in inflicting puniihment a man 

■{■ecn like Creon in the Antiguu (adx thould alwajrt have before him the fear 

M^'Ai li ir ji«C>w iftiwn 30B) having;, we of inflicting ■ wrong penalty'. (See 

«a7 i^tCMMie, threatened thii penalty. — nmlra L. Campbell CiSui. ^ai. IV, 

F«r the pnpaUr eapbemtnn 'laiiing 301. wboee ottjection I bare endeaT«aTed 

ik^' fcr 'dMlk' ne •. 1430 rlr altt to mecLH-TlM lepctiliM M* %wfm... 
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dreams (for instead of sleep comes the fear that sleeping might 
close my eyes for everX and when the fancy comes to whistle or 
sing by way of a salve for drowsiness, then tears arise of sorrow 
for what hath befallen this house, now put to no such good work 
as in the old days. But ah, this time may the blessed release 
be given, the blessed beacon appear with its message from the 
dark. 

O joy I O welcome blaze, that showest in night as it were 
a dawn, thou harbinger of many a dance, that shall be set in 
Argos for this good hap I What hoi Lady of Agamemnon, I 
cry you loud. Up from the dark couch, quick, up, and raise the 
morning-hymn of thine house in honour of yon fire, if, as the 
signal doth manifestly announce, Troy town is taken indeed 
Aye, and myself at least will prelude the dancing; for my score 



€vyf is proper, if not necessary, to the 
point. — The common interpretation is 
this: 'for I have with me fear instead 
of sleep, so that I cannot go to sleep 
soundly*. But a great number of emen* 
dations show the just objections made to 
this. r6...0«'ry is then superfluous, and 
the repetition 0rrw;...(hrry pointless. 

17. * Thus making of song one remedy 
against sleep*, using song among {h) 
other things to keep myself awake. Wm* 
9tuf was the technical term for shredding 
the roots, herbs etc. compounded in drugs 
(BlomBeld, and see L. and Sc. x. v.). 

19. ... Puf io work Hoi so good altogether 
as in old tvnes. The passive ww€lo$fu 
{w^w) signifies to be workedat^ v^rot being 
technical for any exercise or task-worlc 
So the deponent itMrw^taOoi is the regular 
word for a professional practice. — There 
is a double meaning in this cautious 
phrase, depending on the ambiguity of 
iiUwhtivfttxi household 9Xid house. Under 
the mere grumble of the servant lies the 
same suggestion as in v. 37.— The render* 
ing 'managed, administered' (L. and Sc 
/. V. iukTooeloBai) is incorrect. 

41. 4p^va(e« vvp^ *fire of the dark- 
ness*, ia, which the darkness keept and 
will not disclote. 



35. He callfl as to awaken the slum- 
bering house. Hence wi^j^mbm in 9. 46. 
— ^il^Aoyd recc 

37. S^iMit *for the house', iV. on 
behalf of the household. 

38. XofiwdSi, dependent on iw'op$pid» 
^cip, *upon* i^. 'in honour of* its ap- 
pearance. 

39. IwepOpUllciv ' to sing as a morn- 
ing song * {Sp$piot), pursuing the train of 
metaphor suggested by ^/n^ior ^dof, 
iwoMTtlXmoao etc. — iTop$td$itto recc I 
cannot but think the modem editors 
wrong in generally adopting this change, 
probably a mere error. The associations 
of 6p$ios, shrill, high, and of the 6p$iot 
96/Aot, are as foreign to the passage as 
SpBfMf is appropriate. 

30. o *the (expected) beacon': cf. rA 
wdfipoXoo in V, 8. 

33. Td*M(rWpTMV fv«Wi9v|fTK 8l|W|iaS 

'my lord's gooa fortune I shall score to 
my game*, fV. regard it as my ownt 
oUtuioftM schoL So tfiee versa xfi^l^rtSn 

po^ru (Eur. Afed, 54), apparently an imi- 
tation. Cf. #Wp7ffiy M rdtcw^iora koI 
$io$ai (accept and score) wfiim (Soph. 
fr, 686), and Horace 'quod fori dacnim 
cumque dabit, lueio appom\ So also 




TO. SeoTTOTWi' yap tt vevovra Bija-onai 



yivovTo S' oZv fioKovTos £u<^iX^ X^/^ 
Qva.KTO'; oIkihv r^Se fiatrrdtrai Xtpt- 
TO. S* oXXa iriyu, ^ov; cttI y\u<T<rg fteyav 
fiffirjKep- oIko^ S' avroc, et ^0oyyi)v Xc^Soi, 



XOPOS. 



C^fKorov ficv rro? roS' ^ttcI Upidii^ 
fttyiK aPTiSiito'i, 
MeccXoos afaf -qS' ' Ay ai^tfiuav, 
hiBpovov Aiddef fcai Sia-irJTrTpov 
Ti/*^s o;^u/joc fcOyo? 'ATpci'Soic, 
fTToXov 'hpy^ttav ■^iKuiva.vrqv 

^pav, OT/MTiwru' apoiyijv— 

fUyav ix Svfiov K\dCavT€i 'ApTf, 

Tpowov alyuiriuK, oIt JfCTrarwi; 

oKyuri irtuSoic, viraToi \€)(4av, 

OTptx^oBivovvrai, 

vrepvywv ipfrpAunv ipt<rtr6itaM>i, 

heiWtOT^pT) 

irdtw ipraXCj^av i\d<ravT€i' 
vvaros ^ fiittw ^ Tis 'AffoXXcBi" 

44. 'Arpnlof. 



Wccklon. Pcrtupi we ihoaU rod iiicl in); the nun;r >nxicties which in any oue 

(Keck) in «. 33— Olhen lake t> nrirrm (till remain, paoKa and retnmei (J' •«*) 

■• predi ca te, ' I ihall reckon fortanate' ; hia gloomjr meditation. — For a propoMd 

bat OB nch > qoedion the Greek tradition re-aTT*ngement, placing do. 36—39 alter 

icemt entitkd to leipect. v. ig (Hcrwerden, Earle) kc Clmr. Stv. 

33. TfU It: the beM pomble throw xvii. 101. It ii eertakly aiDoother, but 

vitk Ikm caUnl dice.— Here the ilave lea* dnmatie. 

ijr remember- 36. p*t(...pfpi|Kn> 'I have weighty 
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shall profit by my master's game, the treble-six, thrown me by 
yon fire-signaL 

. Well, may the king return, may I clasp his welcome hand in 
mine. The rest shall be unspoken (my tongue hath upon it an 
ox-foot weight), though the house itself, if it could find a voice, 
might declare it plain enough; for I mean to be, for my part, 
clear to who knows and to him who knows not — blind [£xi/.] 



Chorus of Elders. Tis now the tenth year since, to urge 
their powerful right against Priam, King Menelaus and King 
Agamemnon, the mighty sons of Atreus, paired in the honoui 
of throne and sceptre derived from Zeus, put forth from this 
land with an Argive armament, a thousand crews of fighting 
men, summoned to their aid. 

Loud rang their angry battle-cry, as the scream of vultures 
who, vexed by boys in the supreme solitudes where they nest 
wheel with beating pinions round and round, when they miss 
the young brood whose bed it was their care to watch. And 
the shrill sad cry of the birds is heard by ears supreme, by 



reasons for silence*, i.^. the fear of 
punbhment and of losing, if overheard, 
the reward of his service. This is the 
genei al meaning : wapoifda iwl rutf /ii^ 
Zvwaijuhiaif wappvi^id^'e^dai, Hesychius. So 
.also fioOt /UH M yXti^aji xpartft^ wodl 
Xd{ iwifiab^uv f^X<* ircar<XXetP xalwtp /rt- 
vrdfupof Theogn. 850. — ^The origin of a 
proverb is an uncertain speculation. Of 
many conjectures, the latest (Wecklein), 
that it is an allusion to the Ifiia /36etot, or 
ox-leather scourge, with which slaves were 
punished, seems as probable as any. 

37. He glances at the queen's adul- 
tery. 

39. // is my tHUnUon to have meaning 
far those (only) who understand, while 
those who do not may think that I do net 
sett literally * I am (willingly) unobservant 
for those who do not understand*. \ij$o/Mu 
is here the passive answering to the active 
AflvMrfft /M TvOro *I do not observe this*. 



— On the interval here see the Introduc< 
tion. 

40. npuimp : the dative depends pri' 
manly on lUr^cirot (cf. drrlrvrot, dUrl- 
iroXot etc.) and more generally, as dative 
of interest, on the whole following sen- 
tence. — IlpidfAov recc. — The singular drr(- 
9iKot includes both brothers as one 'party' 
to the suit, Menelaus having precedence, 
as the wrong was strictly his (Sidgwick). 

44. 'ArpfCSoiV Dindorf. 

45. x^^^^^^^v ^/^ thomsattd erems. 
49—51. See Appendix B. 

54. v6vov 6praKlxmi¥: gen. of equi- 
valent, *the brood, Uieir care'. 

55. Wawf echoes 0«urw in v. 5c 
and leads up to the figure tuerUnar, The 
biids are 'licensed dwellers' in the high 
abodes of the god^^^ApeUe as god d 
augury. Pan of animal life, Zeus of uni- 
versal right. (Schneidewin.)— The ap- 
pearance of the hmnble Pui in the ecNn- 
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yiov 6(vfi6ap 

T&pS€ fUTOlK^^P v<rT€p6noi,pop 

oirta 8* *Arpita% iraiSas 6 Kp^Uramv 
in *Ake(dpSp<i§ viiinti (iuto^ 
Zcv9f noXvdvopo^ a/i^l ywauchs 
iroXXa iraXaur/iara koX y^iofiapfj, 
y6vaTQ9 KovloAtnp ip€iZoiUpov 
BiaKPau>iJL€V7f^ T iv ir/9orcXciOi9 
ica/iaK09f Oriati^v Lomwoww 
Tpwrt ff 6iiow^' — fort 8* Sirg vw 
ioTi* TcXcZroi 8* is rh ntnpoiiiipov 
ovOt vnoKt^imv ovff vnoktifimPt 
ovrc BoKpimp, dirvpcay Up&p 
6pyas drcms ira/oa^Afet. 

69. (vMrVo/iir. 



60 



65 



70 



ptnjr of thtie fprett Olymptani it a 
chartcterittic of the time. See on 7'Afd, 
133. 
56. •Uv40poov...4{vp^yi ICO on 

V. II. 

58. TwvSf |Mto(k«v (^rrfi>r) *of them, 
becauM they are their fUroiKoi \ and en- 
titled to their protection: "diencrt die 
ihre tUfMKOi lind, wie Soph. £i» 790 rp^f 
tttJ* ^/^rv M^^^f (von die»cr, die dcine 
Mutter aein will)" Wecklein.— The difli- 
culty rained by Hermann againnt rQwdt 
ariies from not obierving the predicative 
force of fi«re<Ki#r.— i«*Tip6iroiVOV 'pun- 
ishing in af^er time* i.#. 'soon or late', 
in the end, though the vcrtgcance maj^ 
be deferred. Perhaps it wati a popular 
belief that iiich youthful cruelties (note 
wmlSttMf) were especially liable to be 
avenged in kind, by refusing children 
to the offenders or taking their children 
away. Cf« Soph. ^m/. 1074 ro^wr #c 



irat BtQp 'R/Ni'i'»«f, 4p rtliffw adroit rotffdt 
Xfl^i^itai «ra/ro7f. 

60* 6 K^Co'O'mv tiviOf Ziilf /hfir 

Mtf^htitr Z(us% tht guardian of hospitatity 
(h Kp^lffeiit¥ referring back to the Zeus of 
the birds, v, 56), mightier as representing 
a stronger claim, since the faith of the 
(/yof, outraged by Paris, was the very 
strongest of obligations from a religious 
point of view. 

61. 'AXifdvSpip the triumphant Paris. 
On the name *A\4^a¥dpot see on w, 708, 

7»4. 

61. iroXvtfvopefl twn (not ivooeti) by 
many, a woman that could not be faithful 
to one. For the contemptuous force of 
the epithet here cf vv» 790 foil. 

65. irpoT«X«{oit ^MToperly n/tta/ prt- 
ading marriagt^ use* here with irony, 
the war being the vporArca through 
which Helen must be finally won. — As 
this comparison is clearly the point of 
the sentence, it is probably pursued in 
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Apollo belike or Pan or Zeus, who to avenge the licensed so- 
journers of their dwelling-place, sends soon or late on the 
offenders the ministers of punishment Even such ministers 
are the sons of Atreus, sent to punish the triumph of Paris by 
their mightier Zeus, guardian of hospitality, that so for a woman 
whom many could win there should be wrestlings many and 
weary, where the knee is pressed in the dust and the shaft is 
snapped, between suflering Greek and Trojan suffering toa 

The cause is this day no further: the end will be as it must 
By no increase of fuel or libation, and by no tears, shalt thou 
overcome the stubbornness of a sacrifice that will not bum. 



detail. Th« 'breaking of the rod*, for 
examplei may well have been a nmrriage- 
custom, having the common motive of 
averting the evil eye. To this motive 
'it ojMigned a somewhat limilar Indian 
cuBtom, to which I am referred by 
Dr J. G. Frazeri "on d^liire une 
toile en deux devant let ycux dci deux 
mari^M, et on en Jette let morceaux det 
deux c6t(fB oppot^i". Sonnerat, y^yagi 
aujc Inda ti tk ia Chim^ 1. p. 78.— I 
have cancelled the reference hero (cd. 1) 
to Kaphacl'i Sj^alhio* Several critics 
have pointed out that, tinco the 'brealting 
of the rodi ' it explained in that cane by 
a special legend, it doei not prove a 
cuttum. 

67. 84 refers to tUv in v. 40. ' In all 
this time we see no accomplishment (tkt 
ntatUr stamis as it Hotk) though it will 
end as it must'* 

69—71. irapaMX{4i, and pers. sing, 
fut. mid., the and person being used, 
as often in KngliHh and in Greek, for 
the indeAnite. The schol. Xc/rci r6 rk%^ 
though bad in grammar, is right as to 
the meaning, llie itentiment is general, 
and exjMnds, in the form of a metaphor 
probably proverbial, the preceding wonls 
TfXftrai i% rh wtwpufjJpop, Without meta* 
phor the meaning is "if fate is against 
you, you may struggle in vain*'. To 
which party in the present contest this 
doctrine applies, whether the sin of Paris 
or the sin of Agamemnon will mote 



aflect the event, the speakers do not 
determine. — fireiccUiiv C^aaaubon. ^ro- 
exprcsnes that the fire or fuel is put, and 
the oil poured in, mW/t the sacrifice to 
be burnt.— ^p^tt not precisely 'anger* 
but m«m/, almost caprice^ as in Rur. M^ 
191 x*^<*^> ^^^t MfTa/SdXXoivur, and 
frequently.— As to the form ra^(^tfX(c/4ai, 
the middle has its regular quaai«reflexive 
force ('in cummodum facicntis*) as in 
vapdYo/MU, r«^<i#rafuu, ira/Mfyop^o/Mu, and 
other verbs of like meaning. Of this 
particular form ^^X^o/uu no other ex- 
ample is noted ; but there is nothing to 
raise diPTicuIty in this, as it will scarcely 
be suptx)scd that our \\*X of such futures 
is or could i)osHil)ly become complete. 
The quaRi^rcHexivo middle forms are 
always rare, from the nature of the casc| 
thus of jiifffvfii^ a far commoner verb than 
^A^w, the examples in this mood and 
meaning are extremely few.— All the 
commentators assume wfipaBiX^i here to 
be 3rd pers. active; but the diflicultiet 
thus ari»ing are acknowledged by all, and 
appear to me iniiupemble. There is no 
subject to the verb, and the context sup- 
plies none, 'Paris' and 'Agamemnon*, 
which are proposed, lieing both too r«« 
mote. If the sentence is general, we are 
released from the task of finding any 
particular allusion in iiripttv IcpiSr.— 
Mr L. R. Famell {Clots. Rtv. XI. 393) 
contends that the only possible meaning 
of drv^ Updl /Iniist Moi/ki is 'lacri* 




AISXYAOY 

4^1$ S* arirat <ra.pKX iraXcuf 

T^s TOT* o/>wy^5 viroktnf>0tvTt^ 

liifi.vofi.(y liT\vv 

UroiraiBa vifi^vrt^ *Vi iric/jirTpoiK. 

5 re ya/> feo/Jos /tucXo; (rrtpvoiv 

hnov ava(r<r(i>v 

ttrowpea-^vi ("Api;? S* oy*c ^i ^cu^^), 

Ti i?" 'fjrepyijpws ; ^uXXaSo? iJSi; 

KaraKap^liti^^ rpCirooa^ /Uf odovc 

(TTCixEt, iratSoc S* ovScv apeuaf 

ovap Tfiitpotftorov akaivtL 

(TV Se*. TwBdpta 

8vyaT€p, 0afrlKv.a KXuTat/iijOTpa, 

Tt XP^°^ '• ''* '^'"' ' '^^ ^' 'i^oter^o^CTTj, 

Tw«s dyy«Xio5 

w«5oi V€piirefi.irra 6voi tcim; ; 




irc). 



ficcf/in^witboatfire'. nich untibation, 
IwumtitioB of frahi or ihe like, ciiinjr 
9wlmf twpfm (Eui. ^. 904), irtftu ltp6it 
(Knd. 0£ 7. S9— 90). Thii, if true, 
WDsId diqirDVC all ptopoard intcrpreta- 
tiom of tliii panage, and ihow il to be. 
u MrFaisdl infen, deeply cocnipl. But 
the oonleM leenii to ciplain uffidently 
the want, doabtkw exceptional, which 
b genenllj Itere unined.— See bIm 
Pn£ Rohinun Bli* Cima. Xt. in. ijt. 
7*. Mm (Irm) if comet, i* from 
Mrv, 'one who doei not pajr, a de- 
baller* ; tmtut witi mf m/mint fieiBi 
■w uradr Afiaiit, i^. conid not render 
ODi doc wrvice any nore (WeU, H. L. 
Ahi«ni). But pcrh«p« it ihonld be read 
at daL (em. aJnE. from trtm Jiirtganltd, 
mmtimJ, and eomcied to ATtrg (Week* 
lein. nmpuing, foe the feminine lenni- 
■Blion, Cib. 617 itarirm, /Vrr. J99 
vv«M»ni etc). Then the dative ir. 



mpa vaX. il eaiual. It it not eatj to 
chocee.— «i^ mtutU, at in T^td. 6og 
fipont. rir rwBr fif** I' ^SAnr. 

7j. trdwuSa '<if«a/ to that of a 
child ', The compouadi erf Ira- pruerve 
In the cUtucal wrileit almoit alwajri Ibe 
Inie lenie ot the wotd and are applied 
only to that which, lilte /«mr, can be 
meunred. The uie for mere rcKDiblaDce 
(as in IrirtTpn ece>) becomet commoo 
onljt in late Greek, 

76 — 7(h T1...T1 ai...M. 

77. ir^mwmii Hermann. The word 
■nggestt the pnihing and shootinf- of 
fOuns Eiowlb or tap (compaie Mipa/itw 
tprtt Ivm), and antwcn to ^XXilin cara- 



'Afi|t V afa M x^W' ''>'> qiu^- 
fie> the parallel, to the diiadvantage of 
the old; note U. 'The ipirit of war' 
not being 'In the Ibtt', children do not 
mitt the urength thejr have not kiMiwn. 
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As for us, whose worn thews could not render their service, 
that martial gathering left us behind, and here we bide, on 
guiding-staves supporting our childish strength. For if the 
young breast, where the sap is but rising, is no better than eld 
but in this, that the spirit of war is not there, oh what is man, 
when he is more than old ? His leaf is withered, and with his 
three feet he wanders, weak as a child, a day-lit dream. 

But what of thee, daughter of Tyndareus, Queen Clytae- 
mnestra? What calls? What news? On what intelligence, 
what convincing report, are thy messengers gone round bidding 
sacrifice? To all the gods that dwell in Argos, upper and 



79. H •' ^t pTn{pt» t ; Enger. The 
rhetorical question is much more favouxed 
in Greek than in English. For H antici* 
pating a verb (0tc<x««) see v. 936. — iinp- 
yifpiit is proper]/ a predicate {inttpyijpm 
jr) wAai of it (or ^im) in sheer old agit — 
r6 ^* inrtpr/ifv^ Cod. Fam. 

80. |Uir...8<: as if 'three feet' should 
have meant greater power. — rpdroSat 
f>. iwi OKifyrrpoit. 

81. cCpcCtiV echoes to'Afiit in v, 78: 
Aeschylus probably connected the words 
in fancy. 

83. 6yap i{|&f(>6^T0v a dream in day' 
light. There seems to be no reason for 
rejecting ^|icp60arof. It is sufficiently 
certified by the existence of ^iM to lights 
and is in form parallel to Airparor. There 
are two forms of the stem, ^ and ^, as 
in ^ibf€p6tf ^ar^; the preference of the 
long vowel in -^rot AV is natural, 
•^ttrof having two other meanings, said 
and slain, — iifup6^aorop Earn. iifupS' 
^ror Ahrens. 

83. The speaker "apostrophizes Cly- 
taemestra, who remains within the house, 
as Ajax, lingering in his tent, is apostro* 
phized in Soph. j4i, 134" (Wecklein). 
The form of apostrophe in both cases 
indicates the like impatience for the pre- 
sence of the person addressed. It must 
not be supposed that Clytaemnestra 
appears.— It is not without significance 
that the name of the queen is thus 
introduced together with that of her 
fisther. To be a daughter of this house 



was no good omen, and the speaker 
glances, as it were involuntarily, at the 
reproach put more plainly in v. 905.^- 
Clytaemestra {sit) Aeschylus /o/iim. 

87. w«i0ot: literally 'from conviction 
of what report?* i.e, by what report 
eom^ineedt — irtp£iri|MrTa adverbial accu- 
sative, literally *by the way of sending 
round *. The directions for sacrifice were 
sent not only to public places but gene- 
rally throughout the country. See v, 599. 
From V. 96, we see that what was * sent 
round* on such an occasion was not 
merely the message or order to sacrifice 
but materials from the sender, the prince 
or master, to aid the offering. Hence 
the point of noticing that the *high 
flames* are 'persuaded* to rise by the 
rich oil or incense from the palace. It 
is a species of religious communion 
between the prince and the subject. 
The word WMplwtfiwra was probably 
technical. It may be noted that the 
usage gave the queen in this instance an 
excellent opportunity for communicating 
unsuspected with her partizans. — 0«ot 
Kivctt literally, 'start' sacrifice, 'set it 
going '. I prefer this reading (Prira) to 
BvoffKut (Auratus, Tumebus, and the 
majority), both as adhering to the MS., 
and as more appropriate to the &cts (see 
V. 599). The sacrifices are not exactly 
those of the queen, but of her oom^ 
manding. 

88. TMV d^Tvr^iMM^. The 'gods of 
the city* generally. 



AIZXYAOY 

vvdrw, )^$ovCwv, . 

Twp T ovpaviuv nm ^ iyopt U mm, 

•sufr n ya<ev rqirSc /MpCiunft, 
i«r4 r & Aw«^ t^tywi ^«W* 

KipUt lifu 9pimi^' U tern Kpdrot 
oSnor ipi^Mr 



9a. tJ»V ><pM'hwiwiit'»Yd ft nr: 
k suance uuitbeita, appuenil; withoal 
paialld, u ii alio •) iytfi^oi u ■ lume 
for > clui of ^1. Oip6nm in Greek 
tfceoloEr it an epithet of dignitj, apply- 
ing generallj to the (Teat Olympian 
dcilic*. A* applied lo a dngle deity it 
f^nifici that llw deity ii newed in a 
U^ lelicioni conception. Thni 'A^p*- 
ilrv Ofyarla i* Ihc patroncM of chaite 
love, the Eiet natural Right mfaich lanc- 
tioni filial lore ii k •dpwfs Wmi (Soph. 
£L 1064), and the abject of Hippolyiiu' 
■lyitic and aicetic demtion ii 1 Aiit 
mipmrlM'i^fnm [^m. Nifp. i^). Thai 
alio in Ear. SI. tiJS f«l •! adpdna U 
eoolnMed with talfumh run, a lower 
(cm. Tberc were cnryvhere nit num- 
bo* of 'deitiei', many of Ibcm much 
KOfe popular than the exalted pcnont of 
Ihe Olympian religion, who oould not 
powibly ban been lermed atfimtt, tom» 
«f ibeai mere idoU, or KMncIhing len. 
Tka HMalled 'Henaae' of Allien* an 



tn instance. Since then ty*pam ii here 
oppoted to aifiirai, we muit ieeic In it 
1 meaning anttlbetic lo mUimt, ^igll- 



I < 



It that i 



-in thii tbeological Die, hai not the local 

or Jamiliar, lomewhat ai in irfafm 
bifiara familiar Itrmj, at iy»pa,lM tkt 
{tmmeHally, and that rflr r" abpK^ai 
rSK r' iytfitliir mean* 'deitla of every 
degree, the great godi and the low*. 
Tbii ii a quite different divison from 
CwtTu — x*^", ' fiodi of the apper and 
the nether world'. It ii no objection to 
this that we aometimei find the epithet 
'Aytficlot attached to the name of an 
Olympian, a 2tat ai Hirma Agsraiai. 
It wu and is the policy of creat poly- 
theistic religion! to attach to ibemielvei 
the lower culu in thii way, ai may again 
be illuttrated by the application of the 
name Htrmat to object* of 1 
much older than the god Hen 
...Tw! the artklei are added became 
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nether gods, the high gods and the low, the altars blaze with 
gifts, while on all sides the flames soar up to the sky, yielding 
to the innocent spell and soft persuasion of hallowed oil, rich 
from the store of kings. All this (so far as thou canst and 
mayst consent) do thou explain, and thus cure my present care, 
which vexes me now anon, although at whiles the sacrifices call 
up a kindly hope, and drive from my mind the unsated thought 
that still returns to the prey (?). 

It is my right to tell — it is an encouragement upon their way 
permitted to them whose vigour is past, that still at their years 



{nrdriifif, XBo^it^t od/Mi^Jur, iyopalvv 
would have the appearance of a fourfold 
division, instead of two antitheses, based 
' on different principles. 

94. i,y¥9^ hailcwedt not merely 'pure*. 
The poet has in view those costly -xfiliMr^L 
of foreign, chiefly Oriental, production, 
which even in his own time were scarcely 
used but for religious purposes. 

95. w o pnYopfawt 8 cf. mpaBik^i v, 
71. — lutXcucoSs ct86Xov7i in wkosg sofiness 
is no deceiit contrasted epithets. Under 
this figure is suggested the hope, that the 
rejoicing, of which these things are a 
symbol, will not prove deceptive. But 
the speakers are unaware how very far 
from ddoXoc the queen *s persuasions are. 

97. 5 ri...alvctir jo/ar as thou canst 
and mayst consent (to tell), supplied from 
. X^^atf'o, not 'so far as thou canst and 
mayst tell (cUreiy)*. In this sense o/reiy 
for \kytw is not used. So also Wecklein, 
'*a^etr, sich zu etwas verstehen, zu- 
sagen". — X<Eaau...irauSv ri ycvoO i,e, 
TcroO V^cM'a raccAr re * be the informant, 
and so the healer * etc The periphrastic 
imperative, ^croO with aorist participle, 
is here seen in its original use, where it 
serves to express something not so easily 
put without it. — Others suppose that the 
clause corresponding to iraiiir re yeroO 
is lost by anacoluthon (Wecklein) ; but 
this, in so short a sentence, seems un- 
natural. * 

100. TiXitf^ properly 'results in being', 



i^. 'is on the whole' or 'on the balance '• 
So in Eur. Mtd. 1095 cf^ ^h /S/wroTt, 
cfr* drta^ voc^ rM9vo9i^ Now gloom, 
now hope, ' prevails *. 

lOi — 103. ^tt karX $vtA9p6pot Xdnf 
r^ ^ptpAt schol. on v, 103. — I'he read- 
ing is quite uncertain. drXi|0Torf. Hytu^ 
Karsten. ^oFBtiw* Pauw. As to the ter* 
mination of dywd, it is doubtful whether 
in such points poetry was regular, and 
there are traces of a certain tendency in r 
to retain the a-sound, like that regularly 
exercised by p. Thus we have in Attic 
writing vafUpnitf frocrd-rwp, tdpdriofi, 
9&tMt edrd^tfiof, Kway6st ra^, rdiot. — 
For the last two lines Housman gives 
iXwlt dfJuApii ^poirrli* AwXrforoo ^v/ioO, 
Xvmfol^pw Arrip, which, as he shows (y, 
Ph, XVI. p. 350) might not improbably 
give rise to the MS. and schol. 

104. icCpi^ dp : they turn for relief 
to certainties, and to that which is still 
within their power, the narration of the 
past. 

105. 58iov...4KTtX^«iif (in apposition to 
$po€Uff or rather to the notion Kdpiot tUtu 
^poflir, * narration is the privilege and gift 
of okl age *) an encouragimmi upon tks 
way permitted to men whose vigour it 
past, SSmv and atotoy apply properly 
to a favourable omen on a march or 
journey. Kparot 'strength' i./. 'that 
which strengthens', see on v. 199. The 
application of the metaphor to the jour* 
ncy of life is suggested partly by the 
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i^/mmm Kpttnu ^BXkdZat ifiSm 

w^tmm «rdr to/A mL xV^'^P^^'^''^ 
$94pm% fyfni^ TtMy^ Ar* mXmi^p 

iputffymtm ^ifiiMn y6vay, 
fikttfiiimii %mar$im ^fiMi^. 



tio 



Its 



ISO 



107. ram«rf#tt« 
IIS. ftfii^op* rAr Tfir. 



Ill — 114 inserted by corrector m in space left by M. 
113. mU x«^ omitted. 



iMCgoing thoughts {rplwoitLS Uodt mLxu 
«. 80) bot chiefly by the coming story, 
which rektes to a Mcor Kpdrm oCrior in 
the liteial sense of the words. Indflrior, 
which meant holth/trtumait wsApermutttd 
(see mln^^ theie is a doable suggestion. — 
IcTeX^ff heie the opposite of ^rcXi^ is 
a cnpbemism for tij[td\ as h IrreXiH is a 
man in his vigoar or perfection, so h 
Isrdt^f here is one who has passed that 
stage (cf. I^v/lot). In Ear. Ion 780, by a 
difieicnt application of the notion * finish- 
ed' a yoang man is ittriK^ rcar<at as 
opposed to a boy. — I think it clear that 
the parenthesis begins with Mcor, and 
not, as nsoally marked, with fri. If 
iStm^Jtrtkimif is referred directly to the 
omen afterwards related, there is no point 
m the epithet ^crtXlMr, however inter- 
picled : and mofeorer the other panctua- 



- tion is required by the general sense, for 
the speakers, as old men, have the right 
to narrate (or sin^, not the right to tell 
this particular story. 

106—108. F^ ttiU ikeir agi draws 
from heaven insured fersnaswn^ which is 
the strength ofsong^ i,e. in their eloquence 
the old retain a strength, when all other 
strength is gone. The thought of this 
passage, that mental and, as we might 
say, 'literary' gifts are the remaining 
consolation of old age, is closely illus- 
trated, as well as the form of expression, 
by Eur. If, F, 673 foil. It may remind 
us that the poet was himself over sixty 
when the Agamemnon was composed.— 
{tii|&^vTot oUtv ' the time bom with them ' 
or 'beginning from their birth', i.tf. 'the 
age at which they are'; cf. h Ivretfd** 
Xp6rot for 'the time of sleeping' v. 885 
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dreams (for instead of sleep comes the fear that sleeping might 
close my eyes for ever), and when the fancy comes to whistle or 
sing by way of a salve for drowsiness, then tears arise of sorrow 
for what hath befallen this house, now put to no such good work 
as in the old days. But ah, this time may the blessed release 
be given, the blessed beacon appear with its message from the 
dark. 

O joy! O welcome blaze, that showest in night as it were 
a dawn, thou harbinger of many a dance, that shall be set in 
Argos for this good hap I What hoi Lady of Agamemnon, I . 
cry you loud. Up from the dark couch, quick, up, and raise the 
morning-hymn of thine house in honour of yon fire, if, as the 
signal doth manifestly announce, Troy town is taken indeed. 
Aye, and myself at least will prelude the dancing; for my score 



twvf is proper, if not necesjutry, to the 
point. — The common interpretation is 
this: 'for I have with me fear instead 
of sleep, so that I cannot go to sleep 
soundly'. Bnt a great number of emen- 
dations show the just objections made to 
this. r6...ihriKff is then superfluous, and 
the repetition 0rrov...(hrry pointless. 

17. * Thus making of song one remedy 
against sleep', using song among {ip) 
other things to keep myself awake. Wm- 
rtuf was the technical term for shredding 
the roots, herbs etc. compounded in drugs 
(Blomfield, and see L. and Sc. x.v.). 

19. ... Put to work not so good altogether 
as in old titnes, llie passive voif€ur$<u 
{ir6¥0¥) signifies to be worked at ^ irbvtn being 
technical for any exercise or task'Work. 
So the deponent bukirwttffOai is the regular 
word for a professional practice. — There 
is a double meaning in this cautious 
phrase, depending on the ambiguity of 
dtKot between household wad house. Under 
the mere grumble of the servant lies the 
same suggestion as in v. 37. — ^The render- 
ing 'managed, administered' (L. and Sc 
/. V. diairorcZSr^ai) is incorrect. 

11. ip^voCow frvp^ *fire of the dark- 
ness', t./. which the darkness keeps and 
will not disclose. 



35. He calls as to awaken the slum- 
bering house. Hence en^fahm in v, 16. 
— 9riiu»Ci recc. 

37. SofMit *for the house', tV. on 
behalf of the household. 

38. Xa|iird8i, dependent on iw-opBpid' 
i'eci', *upon' 1.^. 'in honour of* its ap- 
pearance. 

39. liropOpidlciv *to sing as a morn- 
ing song ' (o/>^/Mot), pursuing the train of 
metaphor suggested by iifitpflfatop ^of, 
iroMTtlXaffap etc. — iTopBtdj^ittw recc. I 
cannot but think the modem editors 
wrong in generally adopting this change, 
probably a mere error. The associations 
of bpOtotf shrilly high, and of the SpBiot 
rtf/Mot, are as foreign to the passage as 
SpSfMt is appropriate. 

30. o *the (expected) beacon': cf. rb 
sbfifioKw in v. 8. 

33. TA-8 « rw a Titi>-t8*« n rA»T a 0i^|mu 
'my lord's gooa fortune I shall score to 
my game', t>. regard it as my ownt 
oUiuio'ofuu schoL So vtee versa xPV^rtSn 
MXocf ^vfi^pik 74 fc^rordr KtusQt vlr» 
Korra (Ear. Med, 54), apparently an imi- 
tation. Cf. wHpytuf U riLKWwbrrm mU 
$Miu (accept and score) Tptim (Soph, 
/r. 686), and Horace 'quod fort dicram 
cumquc dabity lucio t^p^m** So ilao 



TO. SeinroTav yap tt iretf^iru AfoilfUU ' 
TpU f$ 0aXova-qi rija-Sf /iM ^pnumptmil, 

yevoiro &' oZv fio\6vTO<i CV^lXq x4" ' 

•n. 8' dXXa o-tyu, ^ov? htX yKAwg fi^Mt 
$€fi7)Kev oIkos S' avro9, ft ^fe)f/i^ M|Bm> 



X0P02. 



I AtKaTov flip cTos ToS' cir^ npu(|iy 
fteya^ avriSiKoi;, 
Mtvekaoi acaf ^S' 'Ayofi^uwrt 
ZiBpQVov Ato'dcf xai S(crinf«T/wv 
Tt/i-ijs oj(v/)oc Ccvyo? 'ArjMfSair, 

iipav, orpoTiwrw apoty^qv — 
Iteytw ix Ovftov xXa^iT-ef A/n}, 
rpowop atymtuv, olr iKvarion 
oXyco-i muSoiv, vn-aroi Wex^av, 

OT/W^oSu'OUVTtU, 

WTfpvyuv ip€Tfi6'urtv iptirtrifievot, 

StpLVior^pT) 

wopov &pTaXi](on> iX^travre^' 

Mraroc S" aioar -if tk 'AwoXXwv 



Wcckldn. Pertupi we thMild read i/ul \tig the many anxietiei which in anj ok 

(Keck) in r. 33. — Otheti take tS mffirTa tliU remaiii, paum and Tetumei (S' str) 

•1 predicate, ' I dull reckon rottunate' ; hi* gUnnay medilBtioQ. — Fot a piopoaed 

bm oa lach a qneMkio the Greek tndilion re-amngemenl, pUcinE w. 36—39 after 

MCM* entitled to mpect. v, 19 (Herwerden, Earle) lee Claa. Xtv. 

33. Tf)« % I the beat poMihIe throw xni. 101. It ii ccrtalBl; imoother, bat 

witk Ikrti eabieal dice. — Here the ilave len dramatic. 

bcfiM to ducc hot ptcaently renembei^ 3$. pa8i...p^i)K«r 'I have wd^ttr 
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Be sorrow, sorrow spoken, but still let the good prevail! 
Then the good seer, who followed the host, when he saw how 
the two brave Atridae were in temper (?) twain, took cognizance 
of those hare-devouring birds and of the princely captains, and 
thus he read the prodigy: 'After long time they that here go 
forth must win King Priam's town, though ere they pass the 
wall all their cattle, their public store, shall perforce be divided 
and consumed. Only may no divine displeasure fore-smite and 
overcloud the gathering of the host, whose might should bridle 



In English we should make the first 
clause dependent, 'Though sad words 
must be said, yet let what is good pre- 
Tail '. See on v, 360. 

135 — 139. See Appendix C. 

138. 48((t| ^X^9 ^i^* 'understood 

the hare-devourers and the conducting 
powers *, f>. understood the combination 
of the two pairs (see on tc in v. 117) and 
perceived the parallel. — XayoSaCrat f. 

133 — 135. The besieging army shall 
consume their provisions before Troy, 
and be reduced to the last straits. Calchas 
in/ers this from the fierce hunger of the 
typical eagles. (So also Wecklein.) — 
v^'ywv...irp^o^ difpre i.e. outside the 
wail, so wp6ff0« rvXoy Tked, 513.— Kn{vt| 
deas/s, here as always (Faley). xri^yuara 
schol. here, and mijini' XAi^M^Ta Hesych. 
The one note explains the source of the 
other. — |Mtpa ditnsion, distrtbuiion/^x* 
titio* (Klausen). For similar uses of 
/Mcpa in its concrete sense (part) see Eur. 
Med. 430 and note there. Sophocles 
describes these herds, the supply of the 
Greek host before Troy, as ovfifwcriL 
\ilat dioffra * the mingled spoil of forage, 
not yet divided' (^t. 54). — rd 8t)|&io- 
irXi|Oi{ : irX^ot a mass is correlative to 
fulipcL By distribution the supply ceases 
to be 9-^fuot and to be a irX^^ot. — wp^ 
r6 pCaiovsrp6f filoM or ^al»t peffarci 
(not ti'c/en/fy)* — ^To refer Kn/jmi with the 
schol. to the wealth of Troy requires 
us to neglect fih^M and to mistranslate 
rrVi? and iripyunf, and leaves unexplained 
how Calchas inferred firom the portent 
that the enterprise would take a long 
time. See also v, 343J 

y. M. A. 



136 — 144. A further suggestion from 
the portent. The cruel feast of the eagles 
is an offence against the kindly law oi 
Nature, represented by Artemis ^Xti$via 
the patroness of the young and of preg- 
nancy. The seer therefore cannot but 
recall that 'the house of the eagles', which 
is being interpreted * of the Atridae', has 
affronted the same power by another un- 
natural banquet (the Thyestean feast); 
i^nd he forebodes disaster from this source. 
The allusion is guankd, but comes out 
more clearly below (v. 158 evtvdofUwa 
$v9Uuf iripaw {a seepnd) Avo^iAy nr' 
(LdaiTOp, The prophet fears that the 
old sin may be made to 'breed another 
like itself* according to the doctrine of 
V, 755. — ^The question here, as Paley 
well puts it, is *how Calchas infers the 
anger of the goddess against the Atridae 
from the destruction of a hare by the 
eagles, unless the Atridae Aad already 
committed some crime, of which that 
destruction was the symbol ? ' I suggest 
the above as the answer. — Sophocles [EL 
566) gives another account of the matter ; 
Agamemnon had offended Artemis by 
killing a sacred doe; and the change 
is interesting. The sin is thus small, 
so that Agamemnon, as is necessary from 
the point of view of the Electra^ is not 
gravely compromised, while, such as it 
is, it is personal to himself, so that we 
are not d riven to the characteristic doctrine 
of this play, that one man's sin tends to 
produce sin in others. 

136. Aya Hermann. Only may no 
dknm dispUeuurt fore^fMU and tverthnd 
thi gaikiring ef th§ kost^ wJkaa migki 
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UTpUT9tw6^» MfCfl y^^ Arf* 

vraMwinr icucrl iraT/m » 
ujyyft 82 ScMVoy olcriSr. 
tp6irtHavf iiwTwx lutXapSp iA^rm^ 
rvStmm olra C^ifiohn Kp&iHu* 

l47« . 4tfXfTtifft Irrwr. 



140 



I4S 
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tenblins of (what is to be) the mighty 
corb of Troy'. Note the oolltsion of 
aietaphofi in ffrt^dkf #Ti^u«r: but in 
tlKNight the metaplion do not touch, for 
what » really 'over^ouded ' ii not the 

* brkUe * but i wrpitw^it^ the gathering of 
the hoft. Nevertheless the juxtaposition 
b bold and more in the manner of 
Piadar. n ya Tti K y in the camp at Aulis 
belore departure (Hermann)* frporvviv 

* tnitten beforehand, too soon '. 

139. elKY...Kiirl ««Tp4t: r^ olk^ 
Tifip m^ AiAf schol. For the two da- 
tives* one in eflect a possessivci see 7*M* 

167 WTpurf wwfynpwfUpTf r^ti, 6s i 

wflfyms,.,x^i Mid notes there.-»oCKY 
marks that the speaker refers to a 
hereditary* not a personal, offence in the 
Atridie.— •biy Scaliger— diwd yd^ 'for 
I have misgivings' W. Hcadlam C/ass, 
Jfip.xiy. 115. 

141. ff^A# Murifici a poor trtmhling 
tnmimn with all h§r unham young* #vo« 
The middle form ^^o^mu, signi- 



fying properly *to sacrifice for one's 
purpose ' or * with a certain ulterior ob- 
ject', is technical for sacrifices of divina- 
tion. (See L. and S& /. v.) It is 
applied therefore naturally to the act of 
the eagles, as dlchas expounds it. But 
in SvofUpotffiiff as in oTxy and again in 
9€iwpQ¥f the type and antitype are mixed 
together. The 'house', the 'sacrifice', 
and the 'banquet' (^eisvor, a word 
proper to men, not animals, and applied 
to the Thyestean feast in v, 1601) are 
really those of the Atridas and of Atreus. 
— WT^aa used not merely as a synonym 
of Xa7«^, but in its full sense (see wri^ffu), 
— The use of the singular here is no 
evidence that there was but one hare 
(see V. i9i). Whether there was one or 
two, the singular in this generic descrip- 
tion is rhetorically proper. The wicked* 
ness lay in killing a pregnant mother, 
not in killing two animals. 

144. 8itirvev aUrwv s$i<k a boHquit- 
ofiogUs, So Ve must render it to give 
the full eflect mUrC^f being superfluous 
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Troy. For the wrath of holy Artemis rests on the house of 
those winged coursers of her sire, who sacrifice a poor trembling 
mother with all her young unborn. She loathes such a feast 
of eagles. 

* Be sorrow, sorrow spoken, but still let the good prevail t 

' Yea, fair one, loving though thou art unto the uncouth whelps 

of many a fierce breed, and sweet to the suckling young of all 

that roam the field, yet to this sign thou art prayed to let the 

event accord. Auspicious are these eagle-omens, but not with- 



(for the possessiYC * their' would be 
iapplied from the context), it necessarily 
emphatic. ' The banquet ' (see preceding 
note) was fit only for creatures of prey. 

146 — 15s. An appeal to the goddess 
not to interfere with the fulfilment of the 
portent suck as ii is. The portent, it is 
noted, does not promise unmixed good, 
but only good with evil, a victory after 
much suffering (see «/v. 131—135), 10 
that her displeasure may be satisfied 
without delaying the fleet and so caus* 
ing the horrible sacrifice of Iphigenia. 

146— 148. See Appendix D. T^ovtiv 
an ' epic * form : t^o^ov recc. — koXiC 
fair one (if right) is a propitiatory in- 
vocation, like the J uaKi and iSTfoBi of 
common conversation. Sidgwick and 
Wecklcin also punctuate thus. J xoXd 
Weil, d iraXd recc— ird^aXd (see diraXdi) 
Piatt Class. Rtv, XI. p. 95.— Spdo^io^v 
imitated, according to the schol., from 
ip9ai (lambs) in Od, 9. 333. If so, it is 
an odd specimen of a poet's science. 
ip9iil a lamb and ipci^ or Ip^i; dew have 
probably no connexion; but Aeschylus 
apparently took tpvyi a lamb to mean 
properly 'that which is dropped* and 
extended the analogy to ipbeon, Cf. 
iiiiikia for ^dXflMMf b&wer in Thib, 443.-— 
dUirroit roughs uncoutk^ from the stem 
It*, primarily *that which cannot be 
handlcdi or dealt with ' (mcc Dr Leaf on 
Irciy and hr€99<u in J. PhiL xiv. 331). 
Hermann rightlydefends this word against 
proposed change.— M has d^Xirrott but 
its archetype seems to have had d^rroit, 
like f, for the tchol. to M explains not 



dAvrocf butd^iTMt.--lirnir : see Appen* 
dix D. Xfdmtv Stanley, from Eiym. 
^^K* 377 hltx^'oit h kfkiiJkii»9m, rods 
9tKAii»wn tQ» Xc6rrMr ipbapvt WirXifxc. 

149. Tfpwvd sweett deHgki/ult because 
kindly ; nom. fern.— If taken as a neuter 
with the next clause it spoils the emphasis. 

150. Still thou art prayed^ suing 
what tkisporttni is^ t0 ptrmii an answer* 
ing Ofcomplishment^ a cumbrous version, 
but we cannot with much less effect what 
the Greek does simply by throwing the 
stress on roiHrwy, and thus giving it a 
predicative force, * this, being what it is.' 
— {i^l&peXa: any two things which tally 
are |i>M/3oXa to each other; here the 
event is to tally with the sign, in which 
case, it is suggested, the goddess should 
be satisfied, because dc^id iiip (ion) «ard« 
ftoft^a M ^d^^ra.^«lTiC: for the passive 
see Thuc. 3. 97 xal af^ior {r alrriBiwrtk 
fA^ ioOwai ^ a/n^omra fiii rvxciW, and 
L. and Sc. /. v. As used here it has 
the same effect as in English. The 
speaker does not put his request directly 
but pleads that it is reasonable.— Sigid 
|i^ ktX., as an explanatory comment on 
nx&riaw (see above), has properly no con- 
junction. — ^The objections and conjectures 
made here seem to arise (i) from not 
perceiving that utrti is passive, (3) from 
mis-joining <e|id...^7poi^«^ to the pre- 
vious sentence. 

153. ^<tr|&aT» flnpov9i*v the portents 
0f the birdSi i.#. the omen obtained by 
the eagles (see ^voAt^rotn), or in plain 
language, by the Atridn, in whose name 
he appeals. For the lenK of the genitive 
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Ujuiv hi Koketa Uatciva, 
/AiJ nvav avTi/irvoovi 
Aavaoif y(povCa^ (;^o^£Sat 
airXoi'av t«w^, 
trwevBo/itua dv<riav 
iripiw avofjiov riv ■ oZavrov, 

VflK^tHV TfKTOVa CrVfi^VTOV, 

oil ScioTji-opa. (tifJLvei 

yap ^ofitpa vaKu'Oproi 

oltcovofiO^ ooXi'a, 

ftvafMav /i^fi; rtKvovoivoi. 

ToidSe Ka'X)(as fwf 

/icyoXotc dyadot; dircKXarfo' 

IL6p<rip.' dir' opviSov 

oSi'oiv orfcot; ;Sao-(Xetots- 

Tois o* ofi.o<^<tivov 

oiXu^i' aiXitw EtTTc, ro S* ffv nmfrw. 

SiA — ivmt vor* Imrfr, ct t^ s^ 

1S5. drA[Xai{«r. 



■<■ 



mteVMi.£t, 7ian^(I«nir^Man, where 
tbe rtf^ami ue Atrem and ThyeMei (m> ' 
tint tbe nte buj' well be a mniniicciice) 
■ad tbe ^i*^ u tbe golden lamb. — 
wT p t v Km ii Ecoerallr declared (arier Por- 
KMi) Eormpt, on gnnndi which I cannot 
bdplhinkiDgqninbstanlial. (i]TbeTnetie, 
it ii attutwd, nrnit be daclj lie. But ai 
die panage ia not itrophic, the metre ii 
There ii nothing unrhfth- 



Nitexl. (i)'i 



xit 



Meant a ifunvw, could aot mean ■»• 
«qplc '. The nme ar|rament wxrald prove 
dial it Goatd not mean a* tslrick or 
m datie. The vuielj of itii me>nine< 
Aowi that orieinally It meant aimplj 
■a biid', and like other ij^onymoaa 
WDtda, wai varknul]' limited in larioni 
placca. Here we find it in it> proper 
Boae. (3) The ineitioD of rrpaMr ii 
•MOBDtcd far bf leoollectiaB of the paitlj 



nmiUr itor; about the lerpent and the 
biid« (rrpwfgl) in Homer {/i, t. 311). 
The likelihood of Ihii we need not 
criticiie. If ihe word could not be 
genuine here, we might enquire whence 
it came, but till that ia (hown, the faa 
that it migif have been inierted ii im- 
nuteriaL The deriTMion ilMlf leemt 
^■fetched. 

153. BhI tk, m lit nami §/ tit 
Htaling Cod, Ja nut Haa lie. The 
appeal ii itill to Artemis, who ii en- 
treated to remember her near connexion 
with Apollo the God of Mercy. Ttt{ig^ 
ind pen. lubj. from irtvUtttif (for the 
form >ee L. and Sc. i. v. ) not 3rd pen. 
from frivfa. The middle vtnce hat the 
^ame force at in mvh^rn. — Thii wat 
the ancient inierpretatitm (J 'Afn/ti, 
tchoL on. 156, doet not Jnptjr the Teading 
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out a flaw. But oh, in the blessed name of the Healer, raise 
thou not hindering winds, long to delay from the seas the Argive 
fleet; urge not a second sacrifice, foul offering of forbidden meat, 
which shall put hate between flesh and bone and break marital 
awe. For patient, terrible, never to be laid, is the wrath of the 
wife still plotting at home revenge for the unfoi^tten child.' 

In such wise Calchas darkened his chant of high promise to 
the royal house from the omens of the march; and so with 
according burden 

Be sorrow, sorrow spoken, but still let the good prevail I 

'Zeus' — Power unknown, whom, since so to be called is his 



preferable in feeling to the recent view 
that Apollo is asked to prevent the in- 
tention of Artemis. Moreover on such a 
point, if any, ancient tradition should be 
respected. 

154. Tivat, 158 Tiva: the vagueness 
of foreboding. 

157. «-iriv8o|ilva the reflexive form 
(for Ihystlf)^ not •'irci^deiwa, because the 
ultimate object would not be the death of 
the victim but the satisfaction of Artemis* 
wrath. — OvorCav IWpav : that of Iphigenia. 
— &8aiTov: that may not, like an ordinary 
lawful sacrifice, be partaken of. 

159. vcucImv WKTova o^i&^vrov: a 
difficult and obscure phrase, literally 
'inbred maker of hatred', or maker of 
hatred in the veryfUsh, Some (as Weck- 
lein) render it by * creator of hatred be- 
tween near friends', Stifler von Hader 
untiT den Angehorigen^ i^, the husband 
and wife, Agamemnon and Clytaemnestra, 
comparing Soph. Ant, 794 rcuot dr^pwr 
^ai/uo. This would be simple according 
to Greek habit of expression, if husband 
and wife were called ^n^vra, which 
however does not appear to be ascertained, 
though the examples given in L. and Sc. 
/. w. ^ifi^vrot, ovfA^p^, especially the 
Platonic examples, will show that it is not 
unlikely.— C/iif^M^, inseparable (Paley, 
Hermann, Klausen) comes to the same 
thing by a different road. 

i6o. ^ 8cMn{vopa rebelling agaimt 
tkikuibamli by a bold figure the act o£ 



sacrifice, personified, b treated as a living 
agent, and takes the qualities of the true 
agent (the wife) who carries out the effect 
of it. The language is intentionally 
obscure, language of prophecy, fully in- 
telligible only in the light of the event. 
— |iC|iVC»: the subject is still the living 
crime, embodied in the avenging wife 
and mother. 

164. TOidSc takes an adverse sense 
from the opposition to (dv |AftY«£Xoit A^a- 
OoSt : with much good there was this ; 
hence Tott 8' i|A^^vov, v, 168. — dir^- 
KXa«y{cv (recc.) ^irtf: the preposition 
depends on fibpoifiOf 'predictions deduced 
from'. 

1 70. The narrative at this point comes 
face to face with a mystery, upon which 
the poet pauses. How shall the religious 
mind explain to itself such an event as 
the sacrifice of Iphigenia? On the one 
hand Agamemnon received divine warn- 
ing against it ; on the other hand he was 
fearfully tempted to commK it, and this 
by divine act and in consequence of sin 
not his own. Why should guilt be visited, 
as it is, beyond the guilty? Why does 
the Divinity permit, nay, sometimes seem 
to bring about, the evil which he de- 
nounces? In the last resort we can 
answer these questions only 'by casting 
off the burden of vanity in the name of 
the Almighty' (v. 175), that is, in the 
language of later theology, fay fiuth. So 
much however we see, that evil itsdf it 
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TOVTO vw irpoa-twfntii. 
oifK €)^<it vpo<r€iKatTai 

vXt}!/ AlOf, tl TO p-a-TOv 

aiTo tjipovrlBo^ ixBoi 

■}(p^ fiaXtar i-n)TviJ.<n^. 

ovS' ooTts vapoLBev rjv fUyav, 

vafLfta^^to dpatrti fipvuv, 

ou5' iKiritTiJ irp V aiV, 

is 8" «r«tT €^v rptoK- 

Tijpo^ ol)(£Tai T -av, 

Zrjpct Be TIC irpofftpovan 

hnviKui KKiJjitv 

TCv$€T(n ^p(vav TOimv 

Tov i^povtiv ;8pi)T0VS oS(5- 

a€ana rai nd0€i. pdBoi 

BivTo. Kvplat^ ^X^^"- 

(Travel 8', evB" vwf^, vph Kapola^ 

175. rm. iBo. <<U>Mf«. 1B4. oXiftir. 185. TirJlr. 



u 



185 



i8g. fr «' fny. 



•■ butniiieiit of nionl diidpUne, per* 
bap«lliconlypoaible,>ndiirw,aineic]r 
■Iter an {v. 191). Religioai tntdition 
dttidawi foilb (adi « ductrine, when il 
tdli ■■ on the ooe hand that iberc b one 
Power over all, and on the other hand 
Oat this F«wei iuclf hai been dcreloped 
oat of * Mnggle, and thai the proent 
order of Ifaii^ Hand* apon ibe niii of 
ptevionicxperimenti. Thai doea Aochy- 
htt apiritnaliic the nncooth Iq^endt of the 
moocBt comogpaf with its ilrsnse nic- 
ccMioa of bnila) ddtiei.— The Umciurc 
ct the paMafc, thoogh liniple, a not 
perfectly continiioui. Zttt in v, 170 ii 
the projected nibjed to the Matement 
*ZcM hai decreed thai wiadon' should 
ocne lq> experienoe', but this 
ia delened, in ocdct to act fortl 
lepadi and nggcit the point of 



from which they are t<r be regarded, and 
fiiialljr appean (p. iM) b a dtghlly 
modilied shape. — 

* Zeui — meaning thereby that unknown 
Power, whole pteamre it i) to be io 
called ', adrf tt kimutf, 

173. a^K lx« vp«rauidrw,..vX^ 
Ai^t literally ' I can make no other 
gueu for the porpoee bat Zau' %.t, \ 
can think of no other to truit, but in the 
one Almighty ii my only reKiurce. ypa#- 
ndfw here ii not 'to compare', 01 'liken 
til ', bui * to eonjeclure with a view to ' 
the purpose explained in vti, 17J — 177. — 
'I can liken none but Zeus to Zens' 
(Wecklein). This is nearly the lam^ 
bat leaves the dependence of tt ktK 
somewhat obscorc. 

174. w^vT* *wwml )L il ^ ei m aEv/ 
/mitr iiti uftm all IkiMp. Wna Hit 
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own pleasure, I by that name address. When I ponder upon 
all things, I can conjecture nought but ' 2^us' to fit the need, if 
the burden of vanity is in very truth to be cast from the soul. 
Not he, who perhaps was strong of yore and flushed with vic- 
torious pride, could now be so much as proved to have had 
being: and he that came next hath found his conqueror and is 
gone. But whoso to Zeus by forethought giveth titles of victory, 
the guess of his thoughts shall be right And Zeus it is who 
leadeth men to understanding under this law, that they learn a 
truth by the smart thereof. The wound, where it lies dormant, 
will bleed, and its aching keep before the mind the memory of 



univeru as in Eur. Med. 411 «ira «a2 
' xdrra irdXir 0Tpi^erai nature omJ ike 
universe are turned upside daum^ where 
see note. — fav ever and ever, 

1 75. ri |M[Tav...dx9ot the burden * in 
vain*, that is, the burden, in the language 
of Tki Preacher, of * vanity', the oppres- 
sive sense of futility which must ac- 
company a belief that the moral problem 
of the world is insoluble. — ri Pauw. 

177. fn|T6|M»t in the fullest sense. 
As to the use here of this ' etymological ' 
term, and the light which it may throw 
on the source from which Aeschylus drew 
the form of his thought, I have written 
in Appendix II. to my edition of the 
Seven Against Thebes, The etymological 
origin oi^e thought, even if it be, as 
I think, certainly traceable, has little 
effect on the present application of ^t. 
For an adverse criticism of the whole 
position see Dr W. Headlam On Editing 
Aeschylus, pp. 138 foil. 

178 — 185. According to Greek tra- 
dition Zeus and the dynasty of Zeus 
were the third in succession to supreme 
power, having expelled Kronos, father of 
Zeus (dt lircir' ^0v), who had expelled 
his father Ouranos (^Tit irdpoi$tp $r). 
Aeschylus, relieving the legend of its 
grotesque details, reproduces it so as to 
mark the two points which he requires, 
that there is a Supreme Ruler, and that 
he won his position by a contest. 

1 78. I(me vague, * he, whatc'er he was, 



who'. This earliest power has almost 
ceased to be discernible even in tradition.' 

179. «a|i|&dxv victorious t but the 
word is used, like rpiaKriljp and 4wu4Kta, 
to sustain the metaphor from gymnastic 
contests: irdtifULXM was specially as- 
sociated with the way'KpdriMf (see L« and 
Sc /. v.), — ppW>v. fiftdte to teem, to 
sprout describes generally richness and 
fulness of life and u here applied to 
animal vigour : tL the metaphor of the 
sap in V, 77. 

180. ovS* JXIyE^ni^ wpVv ^v (Margo- 
liouth) will scarce be proved to have once 
been, literally *will not so much as be 
proved*, an expressive phrase for destruc> 
tion which has left no trace.— 4»v: imperfect 
participle. — This seems the best restora- 
tion suggested. It is as near to the MS. 
as vAhk X^^oi and better in sense. 

181. rpiaimipot properly a wrestler 
who throws his opponent three times, 
thus winning the victory. See Eum, 59a. 

183—185. But hi thai by forecast 
giveth titles (kX^Iwv) of victory to Zeus, 
shall be right in the guess of his thought, 
or, if icXdl«v be read 'he that singeth 
the hymn of victory to Zens.* In plain 
words * Zeus may be trusted in all.' See 
Appendix E. 

186—188. H^ho leadelh men to under^ 
standing under this law, that they team 
a truth by the suffering of it. This is 
one sentence, in whi^h 6 8 rfg u »r a is the 
principal verb and Mrrm a suboidinate 
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lunfffimijfion' fftfrot* if* 

Mtu vafi OKOIVM ifXtff m ^OI' A ^ 

Mi r^ ^y^iW A wp4- *n,pr. 

wfin vaAr 'AjftUucSm, >9S 

fmivw osriNi ^p^nW) 

7» fi mfAmn' 'A^(fHuA9 X<^ 



pinlciplc, equivalent lo 9t wJwn.-.SiIt 

tri. itii»» > T« : gnomic aorist. — In the 

I KTond and ptoptrly participial clause. 

I tlieanpha^ is on ry rittt. cnntlniclRl 

F u iiutnunealal with lUBin. The whole 

pbive TV rdtffl ^0M [IrarniHg fy tit 

againgt a Ihe subject of iti^hi fx<" ^> 

ht aiai/aJUi/.-~Tir...iSiivami, tw... 

Nm Sckou, > doBbduI chuige, Ihoogh 

■ttnctnc at fint nght and followed la 

■iiij tntt. The duue rlr...Uiirarra 

doold not be • wpuMe ptopouiion ; the 

poist b not dot Zen* leuhci minkind, 

lat that he hw impoaed npon them one 

nrenal cooditlon of learning. See itext 

iSg — 191. Ar it Nndi, vierr it Ha 
^rmma, «« utht tAat lafii ttfire /U 
miiui tit mtrntrj ^ tk* kwrt. The ad- 
■KHutocy RMUeetion of expcrtence it 
compared M a tramid which long aAct- 
wanb will adie at timet and cnai break 
oM a{ab^ reminding the anfierer of the 
original hut. The lobject to mCtai ia 
*4 viBm (aa ii clear if ry rtfti be 
ictained in the preceding daue) which 



aeme of a kmrli cf. £mi. ^99 raXXi 
awHry*"" «<U<a> — wi**t ttanda tn ap- 
poailiow to the anbiect.— wpd aafUae 



■MnUf ■il ff—r r A «Ei^ ^ whcnrcr 



there i> inch a dormaat hntt. vary' 
is the Doric contraction for frrrAg'fot for 
iimbn. indicilire). The intransitive uae 
nT !imlm a Homeric, but like manf other 
archaic fomu and uHgcsdoei not appear 
in prose until after the but age. — The 
language here is all taken from the\ 
poetical Tocabulniy of medicine, and may > 
be illostrated from the PkilKt^u and 
elsewhere. For tri,lta it ant, inai eat 
tttPiH.j83rTil*iyifitliM^alri»rrUt 
...i^tof Q^; and for the application of 
the word to Ibal from which ihc flowing 
comet see CAa ioj6 I{ iit/iiTiir vrdjtatfw 
at*>a tvrpMt, For the metaphor of 
tieif applied to a JtrmtHt pain which 
ceaiet and recun tee ^M. 649 ^Uwr if 
Jtotfid t6I' H(m : for xirai pa/n, atkt 
PkU. 637 in^taf *TMi<4 r6rav Xi^wm : 
for t4^ inf. 841, Soph. Ai. j8i rs^iu* 
r^Mi B Imrt Hat tufJi tkt inifi.^b I' 
Wnt (M) aunmet the conttruction vrdfn 
T* M fr ffny rim, ■■! IfXtt ru^puHlr, 
teitn in ttitp iMt vmaid tmarit, iMen 
witd>m siiHtt (rt mImjiVku/ ac\, where 
SiTCf it or majr be the real sleep of the 
tinner, night being the time of repentance. 
Sec Dr W. Hcadtam CUui. Rn. xvil. 
141. — 9*vmn nitketU iMtir mil rather 
than aguiiul Iktir will, Imr being mercl]' 
the negative of itjir. So MXavr' Utrn 
uwUm HcOr telv miUiigfy Iky fart ^ 
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the hurt, so that wisdom comes to them without their will. Am 
it is perhaps a mercy from a Power, who came by struggle U 
his majestic seat 

Thus it was with the Ach;ean ammiral, the elder of the twain 
A prophet, thought he, is not to blame; so he bent before th< 
blast; and when his folk began to weary of hindering wind! 
and empty cask, still lying over against Chalcis, where the tide 



suffering wiik Aim wk« htUh n9 vnU 
(Tkeb, 1034). The point here is not so 
much that men will not be wise as that 
except through suffering they perhaps 
could not. 

19a — 193. And it is perhaps a merey 
from a Deity who came hy struggle to his 
majesiie seat. The subject is still ird^ot, 
suffering regarded as a discipline. — PiaU»t 
...4|Ur«v ' to be seated by force * has two 
possible meanings, (i) *to have taken a 
seat by force % (1) ' to have been forced to 
take a seat' <'te sit in might' is im- 
possible). Here the context deckles 
for the first. — 8ai|a^r«v. The plural 
must not be pressed, and is in fact not 
correctly represented by a plural in 
English. Zeus only is in view, but the 
plural indicates (as usual) that the char- 
acter or position rather than the person 
is described. — Note carefully the emphasis 
on dcu^cMT. The point is that heaven 
as well as earth b under the general law. 
This is the moral, or rather par^ of the 
moral, which the poet draws from the 
legendary theology which he has given 
in outline. The necessity of suffering 
as a discipline is perhaps taught by the 
tradition that the Deity itself has known 
progression and that '2^us' did not 
reign till he had first overcome.— «ri\|ia : 
the metaphor is perhaps from place in a 
ship (cf. V, 161 5) ; inlfi^vyot 7&p 6 Zcte 
schol. see Hom. //. 8. 69 (Wecklein). 
But the use of ^A/ta does not necessarily 
imply this.— «c' vim (solwrof?) H. V. 
Macnaghten, ^' ulS^ (al&wa) J. A. Piatt. 
fiioMt or /9uUa W. Headlam /.r. 

194 — 317. The story is resumed, and 
proceeds in one sweeping period to the 



sacrifice of Iphigenia, the drcumstancei 
of which suggested the foregoing paren 
thesis. Kol T^Tf S9 om thai occasion etc, 
i^^fiuiv i vplof vt. The substance 01 
the sentence here commenced is this, 
'Agamemnon, in spite of the divine 
warning, resolved in the end to slay Iw 
child '. The verb comes in v. 115 (cZrc), 
where, after long preliminary clauses, th< 
main sentence is resumed with a 64^ and 
for more clearness the subject is repeated 
almost in the same words, <ya( 6 Tpiofivt, 

1 96 — 1 97. Remembering that a prophet it 
not to blame (for his message) and bending 
to the buffets 0/ fortune. The old men, 
though unable to excuse the king's crime, 
make the best of his case, and give to his 
acquiescence this courteous turn. |idvT%i 
ovnira ^l^^yMv literally * blaming no pro- 
phet ', embracing this particular case undei 
the general rule.— Wecklein contrasts 
Hom. It, I. 106 /Adm iroirwr, o0 v-16 wvri 
fwt t6 Kprltyvwf clirat. altl roi rd «djc' 
iisrl ^CKa 4tp€ol fuunt^oBiu etc. (Aga- 
memnon to Calchas), and observes thsU 
such opposition would have been more 
in place at Aulis. — orvfAirWwir 'blowing 
the same way as...': the metaphor seems 
to be taken, by contrast, from the act of 
struggling against the wind. ^waCoit: 
a unique and obscure word, perhaps to 
be connected with xaUt {4/irairdaa$t 
schol.) : .seemingly 'disposed to yield to 
fortune as it might strike*. Wecklein 
refers the metaphor to the beating of 
waves upon a ship. 

198. Kwoyy^ As an ancient army 
depended almost entirely on foraging for 
provisions, to be detained on their own 
shore threatened starvation. 
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^o(s «■ AwXtSos TOWOtf 
TTVoaX 8* airo STpvfUim I 

VOMV KOX ITflCrfidTOtV i 
Vaklfifl-^KT] \p6vQV TldwTM 

6oi 'ApytLiav 

niKpov ^((/larof aXXo ii.ffj(mp 

fipiOvrepov vpofioitriv •!• 

/tat^tc e«Xayf< iTpo<f>^p*m 

'Aprtptv, (uo-re ^ddfn fidtfrp9tt 

iniKpovacwrai 'AT/)(i8«f 

SaKpv fii} KaTaa-)(ttv— 

avof S' o irp(<T^v% tSS dft ^mmSt* 4^y. ai< 

^piia. p,lv Krfp TO p.^ vtMrnu* 

0ap(ia S', (i . ' 

ritcvov i<d^. S6p.(ov iyaXpa, | 

^4$poit 9arp^ov^ X^P°^ "^ 

fitt/JLOV WXac. n Toii^ ofcv 

Kojcan'r nwt Xwocavc cAw/uu 

^^fUK)(ta^ afiofyrtiv ! — 

wapBmov ff atfiaroc Jpyf ^'5 

T€pi6pyon, iviBvfuiv 
&ifuS' cS yap ch]. 

r (u id). ii6. rdftrfiu. 



103. i-^iiiIm kmmgty, becuue Ibej be liienl onlj, not meUphoriral. That 

take to hunger. this <Xi| ihould coenit with dX« vumir- 

■Of. jtyirir n«L doalxful. Mr »>/, ilieircxtremclyrareutdonlypoeticil, 

iii«nB«i> would refer thii 4>,% to the jiquitellkelx.— ThoaewhotakciXoihere 

1^ of AUh U grind, and render it bj to mean tiwuEm'iVT eaphiin it ai meaning 

ri^mUtim, This {iTci a peifectlf umple that the windi make the men wander, 

^■e and k very altractii^ allhoi^ ibe either Hteially in learch of forage, or 

iBowa 4cti««ti*ea of thii rt^ acem to metapbotkallr In thdr mind^ i.*. diirt 
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of Aulis rush to and fro, while still the gales blew thwart from 
Strymon, stayed them and starved them, and penned them in 
port, grinding the men and making of ship and tackle a prodigal 
waste, and with lapse of time, doubled over and over, still wither- 
ing the flower of Argos away; then at last, when the prophet's 
voice pointed to Artemis, and told of yet one more means to 
cure the tempest's bane, a means pressing more on the princes, 
which made the sons of Atreus beat their staves upon the 
ground and let the tear roll down: — the elder then of the twain 
found voice and said: 

' Sore is my fate if I obey not, and sore if I must slay my 
child, the jewel of my home, staining paternal hands with virgin 
stream from the victim at the altar's side. Are not the two 
ways woeful both ? How can I fail my fleet and lose my soldiery? 
For eager is their craving that, to stay the winds, her virgin blood 
should be oflered up, and well they may desire it May it be 
for the best!' 

999. rc rdf \iw6HLV9Tt (text h). 



them mad. But both explanations seem 
artificial. 

905 — 308. On the metre see Appen- 
dix II. rc<tfy Pauw, re koX Porson. 

308. kml: the subordinate clause 
commenced at tdrt (v. 198) takes a fresh 
sUrt. 

311. licXa«y{<: for the tone of this 
word see on p. 184, Appendix £. — The 
lengthening of e before wp- is epic. 
ixKay^tp Porson. — vpo^^MV 'Apniuv 
'putting forward Artemis', 1.^. citing her 
demands as his reason and defence. See 
L. and Sc. /. v. 

315. 8^. See on v. 194. For t68* 
Stanley r6fr\ The adverb would be 
effective as resuming the previous t^c in 
V. 194. For t66€ see v. 418 (Wecklein). 
— clirt ^m¥mi¥ * spake in words ', or * with 
articulate voice ' (the proper meaning of 
^wrttfr), as contrasted with the 'unchecked 
tears * of the previous verse, in English 
/mttd twice and said. 

316. T& |fci) fn0lar$ai (Tumebtts) h 
rifusi pMiitui is more pointed than rd 



|fci) wf C6c<r6ai to hold imi, and is favoured 
though not absolutely required by the 
metre. 

330. ^Opoif pronounced ^IBpoif and 
so written in h.— On the metre see Ap« 
pendix II. 

333. iri»f...^vM|fcai; 'howcan I be?' 
i.e. *how can I bear to be?' 

334 — 336. for toffer is their craving 
that to stay the winds her virgin blood 
should be offered up^ and well they may 
desire it,~~6pnf^ (see 6fiydio) has for subject 
avfifiMxUit and takes the dependent geni- 
tives according to rule.— 4iri0v|MCv M|ut 
literally *it being permissible that they 
should desire it '• The use in this clause 
of the weaker word (iiriBviuw as compared 
with 6prfw) aids the intended point, 'they 
crave it eagerly, and for desiring it can- 
not be blamed', that is, their 'desire, 
however keen, is not unreasonable '• 
Agamemnon endeavours to persuade 
himself that he yields from a sense of 
duty. — For the absolute use of 94iu» cf. 
the similar use of Xf^t a word parallel 



AIZXYAOY ^ 

Arel S* avdyKa^ eSu \tiraZvo» 

^pa^i TTvtdtv Svira-t^yj rpovaCav 

avayvov, avitpov, to^cv 

TO vavTOToXfiov iffpoveZv fxereyvtM). 

PpoToU'f Opaavvfi yap at<rxp6itT}Tii 

ToXatva irapaxoira. irpwTomjiMiiv. 

crXa 8' ovv 0vTT]p 

yf.v(.<r&a.i Ovyarpoi, ywattoiroC- 

vtDV iroXifuav aporyav 

Koi. trptyrekf ia vc 



wap* ouSei', attitv 

fOevTo ij>t\6fiaj(0' 

I ^pdtrai S' aoCoi' 

SiKac j(ip.aipa^ i 



: 7raT/)^otfc 






■* 



in its uses Ihroughouli t. 
SfX.'" Tboc. i. 40, and xi 



= objec 



properlj ciaile if tbiwci»/»i»«...«m'I {/tri) 
be taken u one sentence, vii. (■} thai 
jri0v>i(iv reqairei > pronominal suliject to 
ihow that the senlrnce is not general, 
u>d (j) that 6pyi (rtalife of d^-rf) fc/h- 
|^>wf f>i»<B«& li vertKHc Foe propoied 
dnngcs ice Weeklein, Appendbu — xtfi- 



Eitbs fccia b coerect, aiid daplicMc 



117. T^dtK (iiM>r%iii eRect-lbe 

■30. Trt**...p«i4vT* .;(«n Mar me- 
tmimt Af ttti la Ail Atart imjiiiuking 
nMtimt. CoMtr. friyni rt vurtnA/Hr 
drrw ^ig « F ■fi^.-'^KTwyryTtirni here 
feai SB BEC, object of the feeling attained, 
■M M BUM eanmoDl]' of Uw feeling 

qa i nH (^nwinnimw drar tt rtptiU 



V. ]ja Wo lyu wirra nil irBpdiroiii 
ToXfioJ', Ari rSi drdyciji J^^iv Sri, which 
apparently assumes the same punctuaU'on 
bul, implead or Pftirott. the ace ^pvrovi, 
translated liy miit irSpilnriiv,. That the 
preceilrng sentence ends at /itrtyrw seems 
cennin. The text commonly received is 
tbu of Spanheim ... ftttim- pporoit 
■parmt yj^..., which ii adopted pro- 
viiioiull]' in the InnilatiDn, but U nn- 
■alii&ctocj becmoie (among othn reason*) 
the emphatic pocition of Pfvnit a in- 
correcl ; it would Mcm to oppoie mtrlaU, 
who uc eroboldened bjr infaliulion, to 
othen (whom ?) who ore not.— Id the for- 
mer edition I read ppAmt [lit) tpo/rittk 
-(if..., Iranalaling Far It put fisitk m 
Ikt tKtdding af tlMd it am atilinatt 
Mmiaii, literally, 'for bj bloodshed lake* 
coolideace an obstinate delusion '. This, 
■1 further explained in my note, I still 
think pooible ; bat it obnouily depend* 
' I that the letter* ^l^vM 
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So, having put on his neck the harness of Necessity, his 
spirit set to the new quarter, impious, wicked, unholy, and from 
that moment he took to his heart unflinching resolve. For 
mortals (?) are emboldened by an obstinate delusion, whose base 
counsel is the banning of sin. Howsoever he did not shrink 
from slaying a victim daughter, to aid war waged for a stolen 
wife, and to wed unto him his fleet I 

Her prayers, her cries to her father, mere life-breath of a girl, 
the spectators, eager for battle, regarded not at all. Her father, 
after prayer, gave word to the ministers, while casting her robes 
about her she bowed herself desperately down, to lift her, as it 



can Vie trusted. In view of the ichol., 
which, as Dr HeadUm observes, I over- 
looked, this is so uncertain, that I should 
now prefer to leave the problem un- 
solved. — ToXaiva Aon/, 0bstinaU\ see 
V. 396. 

354. 8' o^v hcwetfer^ for good or ill. 

955. Ovyarp^, YVMUKevo(vt»v. The 
antithesis is significant, 'the daughter 
being a blood-relation, the wife a stranger' 
(Sidgwick), and moreover exposes the 
moral monstrosity of supporting a cause, 
which rested on the sanctities of the 
family, by an oflfence against those very 
obligations. 

s 36. &p«rydv in apposition to the action 
{rh B^tw) of the verb Bvr^p ytvicBai, 

137. trpoWXcui: see on w, 65, 349. 
and Lucretius i. 96 foil. * non ut scllemni 
more sacrorum perfecto posset (Iphi- 
genia) claro comitari Hymenaeo^ sed 
casta inceste nubtndi tempore in ipso 
hostia concideret*. 

338 — 340. For her prayers and appeals 
to her father^ {mere) life^breaih of a girl, 
the spectators, eager for war, cared not at 
alL Ppapijf: this word, of uncertain 
origin, seems to combine, like the Latin 
arbiter, the meanings of Judge and specta^ 
tor (Eur. Hel, 703, and see editor's note 
on Eur. Med, 374), the fundamental sense 
being probably witness. Here it means 
in full 'spectators on whom the decision 
depended *.»cImv« «ap0lvtkoy. These 
words, as placed, should be related as an 



explanation to rap' Mh Itfcrrs. This 
is adverse to the corrections o^dra wap" 
$iwti6^ T {and her virgin life) Elmsley, 
alS^ Tff wapBh^w (O. MiUler). ofo^Ma 
vapB4w€i9o (Karsten) is admissible. But 
perhaps no change is required. That 
oiwra should stand in apposition to Xirdt 
Kol icXifMrat seems unnatural to our ears 
because we (rightly as a matter of science) 
connect aUJ^ (a'f (Ar) life with etamm and 
take it to mean time, lift'time. But the 
Greek poets apparently associated it rather 
with Ai|/u and diw to breathe, and took it 
to mean properly life-breath. Thus Euri* 
pides actually has Mwvwctw atC^a {fr, 
787 Dindorf) drew breath, and the same 
conception underlies such phrases as 
^VX^ «ca2 a/(^, 9liw W^arcu, alSo90f9 
orepciV, which ignore the idea of ' time '• 
If a/«^a could mean, or even suggest, 
breath, the text here is not impossible, 
but expressive; and it must not hastily 
be dismissed. 

343. irlirXeia% wfpiwfri| wrapped in 
(i>. wrapping herself in) hir robes i con* 
trast V. 349. — vpovMWJ): v^porerciMrvSay 
schol. bent or bowed forweu^*^W9arA,.. 
cUp8t|v variously interpreted : (i ) drooping 
in cUl hir soul (suggested by Paley), (3) 
to raise unfalteringly thi drooping maid 
(Sidgwick and the majority); 'the order 
of the words marks the sharp anti* 
thesis; they were to be .eager, slie waa 
fainting with fear and grief (S.), (3) <# 
rain hir bowtd {over thi mlfaf) 'so at to 
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KpoKOV fiiKf>at S' ii veSov x<'<"'<''* 




eficiKX' tKotrrov &vt^- 


«5o 


ptav aa o/i/iotos ^i\u 




^iXoiVy, 




wpivovfTo. (T m if ypa«j>aU, ■npotr&'viirtt.v 




Bi'kovfr, cirei ttoXXcikw 




vaTpo% Ko-T avBpmva<! cvr/>airc'{ouv 
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cfifXtj/ev, wyvif 5' ara.iptoTO'i qvSa 
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warpo? ^iXou t/jitoVitoi'Soi' tvitoTp.ov 
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ttaiAwa ^tX(0! cVi/io. 
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Ta S" o'^o' ovt' elSoK our' eVvcn-w 
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366 


StVo Se Tots ^ei' TTaOov- 





pnMM ber neck to llw •urificer' (Wcck- 
Inn). None of tboe ii qnilc ntiifactorj. 
orda of l}ic wocdi WrX«m...vp»- 
1 fiviy nfen to 
the victim, ud ia (act nukci tnj other 
utifidal. An anti* 



Tlie • 



«nier wiMld be amtural, if mni tu/Mif 
wot ceoMncted with ktflnr. liiii 
potnls to {i)i but wf rn w^j, which dc- 
Kfiba u idtitBde not ■ ttite of mind, 
•ad nwri *vVf which eliewbere mean* 
tmal Hie^, raUmM]/, will budlf beu 
tte iBtcipteUliaa leqnircd. Ai to (j) we 
BBtf Kile fintbcr Ihu the laciifiGn woold 
Miik* Ike IhioM, not the fawk of Ow neck 
(m« Ibe Mcri&ce of Poljpiena, Enr. Htt. 
j(g— g6l, yanJn tttptwin M« and Tip*» 
■irt>MT«t luwM*).— I wooM HggcM br 



coniidention the rendeiing Jitfiraltly 
icmtd dewtt i the victim >lni|r|[lei wilb 
the energy of de*p*ii t« leiaia her Uti< 
tode ud tM( to be raised into the pottare 
for Mcrilice with the throat expoud* 
This latiifiea the order, and nuke« the 
two pbiues wtwXtim npirtrf, mwrl 
parallel, at bjr their *»• 
the; ihonld be: both mark 
tbe Umggle of the victim. 

I4J. Conitr. rriik.-i^ii.-^'Ktjtir tm- 
varxfi* ^Sirfyvr rrX., liteially 'and. hf 
waj of guaid apon her fair lipi, thejr 



appoailion to the action, ace iptrfi^, 
V. 136. It i> unnsnal that an aecntalive 
of thii kind alioukl iland before the verb 
which it explaini, but it leem* to be 10 
meant here. Othen make the ace. wt6m^ 
depend on ^tAsxir cara«x*^ I* ^K^ 

tmrxl (WccUeiii). But against ibU U 
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were a kid, over the altar, and, for prevention of her beautiful 
lips, to stop the voice that might curse his house with the dumb 
cruel violence of the gag. 

And she, as she let fall to earth her saffron robe, smote each 
one of the sacrificers with glance of eye that sought their pity, 
and seemed, like as in a painting, fain to speak : and oft indeed 
had she sung where men were met at her father's noble board, 
with pure voice virginally doing dear honour to the grace and 
blessing that crowned her father's feast 

What followed I saw not, neither do I tell. The rede of 
Calchas doth not lack fulfiment Yet is it the law that only to 



Karaext^ €k€fA,^-^i9kiaM^ Blomfidd, cuts 
the knot, and is perhaps right. — icaXXi- 
vp^ppov. See on Tk€6. 530. 

348. pC^.. filvii. This fine expression 
takes special emphasis from its position in 
the new strophe (Wecklein). 

149. I/ier robi of saffron^ the dress of a 
princess and a maiden. So Antigone 
unties * the saffron splendour of her robe' 
irroXi^ KpweStcctuf Tfiv^w, Eur. Pkoen, 
1 49 1 (Sidgwick). There is perhaps also 
an allusion to the hymenaeal associations 
of the colour (see on v. 937). It does 
not appear whether Aeschylus knew or 
followed the story of the pretended mar- 
riage (see Eur. Iph. AuL) by which 
Agamemnon brought his daughter to 
Aulis. — S4 : the position is natural, npUov 
/9a0dt being inseparable and in effect one 
word. — ^x^^^*^ I ^po^^: see Appendix II. 
353. trp4irovorik t« : joined with x^oiva 
because both the action and the mute 
look make an appeal to their pity for her 
youth and beauty. See Eur. Hte. 558 
foil. (Wecklein.) 

954. They knew the voice that would 
have spoken, and had reason to associate 
it with pathetic remembrance of her 
proud and happy maidenhood. — ^The 
connection marked by ivcl is often much 
looser than with our conjunctions of 
inference. Unless we supply the con- 
necting link (as here 'and her look was 
vocal to them, for' etc.) we should render 
simply by 'and' or 'and indeed'. 



358. vmom (Hartung, Enger). A 
banquet was followed by libations, usually 
three, the third to Zea% the Preserver 
(2«im(/»). «« With the end of the libations 
came the paean or song. So' in Plato's 
Symposium, #0if dnvri^^mirrmt rr«rMt 
VMi^a^tfai, iral 4^tumu r^ #ff6r..." (S.). 
The whole in fact was a sort of 'grace '• In 
all ritual acts, especially those connected 
like the paean with the worship of ApoUo, 
personal purity was of great importance 
(see Theb. 156, 351, 154, Eur. Ion 1500^101 
dr* ci^rat wr...M/Sv Xarpcdwr). Hence 
the emphasis here on iaywi irwiftnot 
0694. Whether the custom here im* 
plied, that the children, and particularly 
the virgins, of the family should sing 
or join in singing the * grace', sub- 
sisted in Aeschylus' time, there is nothing 
to show positively. But it is natural and 
"probable. 

159. ra 8' Mcv tokai followed^ i^, the 
sacrifice itself. 

16a T^voi scime§^ f ./. his divinaiiont 
as a seer by profession. Cf. Soph. O. 71 
380 rixrn rixyyfi bv€p^povea, ITic im- 
mediate reference is to his suggestion of 
the sacriBce {v, ui), but the accomplish- 
ment of this raises also fears as to the 
threatened sequel (». 160). Hence what 
here follows. 

361. // is the law, ihat U txperiinct 
wisdom should fall, ue. that men should 
learn by their own sufferings, and seldom 
by anything else. — Sdca properly 'wont' 



3^ 
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CIV iia0€iP htkppeirtk* 

TO [liXKov 

ivtl yivovr iv icXuois* irpo yaxper^* 

laxiv hi rf» npoaT€V€W 

Topov yap rj(€L <rwopOov avroTs. 

WXoiTO S* oSi^ rain rovrourw cS, it/kI- 

fi9 As ^Acf ToS* aY)(urroVt ^kirias 

yoios iiov^povpov ipKos. . 



a65 



«64. iwrfiwof^. w^vxupirw. 



367. t9wpa; 



'way* and here 'nature of thingi'; for 
this use lee on Eur. JI2k£ 41 i ireU 9Ua 
nl virm r<U«r rrp^^crai naiurt and tkg 
tmivene an turned upside dernn. The 
metaphor in iwtpp4ru (literally 'inclines*) 
snggests a comparison between the laws 
of the moral world and those of the 
physicaL Wisdom 'gravitates' (if we 
may vse the anachronism) to experi- 
ence. — The rendering 'justice* should be 
avoided. The 'law* is far from being 
manifestly just ; on the contrary it raises, 
as Aeschylus has shown above, moral 
difficulties. 

163 — 165. IwA later MSS. — wpi x**" 
p^n» H. L. Ahrens. — As for the future^ 
one may hear it when it eomes to pass^ 
ert that^ I care not for the hearing; Uis 
but anticipating sorrow, nXi^ots av is 
the principal verb, ^^voivo optative in- 
definite assimilated to «Xi^Mt. The subject 
of x*^^* (literally 'let it be bidden 
good-bye' 1^. Met it keep at a distance') 
is rh Kkhuf supplied from xXi^t Sjf, trp^ 
is adverbial. The same rh (irp6) icXi^tF is 
the subject of Cvw (Jo^) t^ srpooWvfiv 
'hearing of it before is equivalent to 
lamenting it before'. — The sentiment is 
directed against the usefulness of divi- 
nation. — After AiAXor in M a later hand 
has inserted rd 3^ wpoaiik^uf. These 
words, excluded by the metre, have arisen 
from a marginal explanation of the follow- 
ing clauses. 

t66. Far ii will come clear and rights 



when the science itself coma clear and 
right \ literally 'clear it will come, made 
right together with the divination itself. 
The subject is still rd k\Awo, When the 
thing is accomplished, it will be told 
clearly and rightly. Till then the pro- 
phecy itself is never clear and cannot 
therefore be known to be ri^ht.— ^vratt 
emphatic In Aeschylus thi^ pronoun 
generally is so. We supply rcut^r^Mtit 
from V. 160 ; as the intervening sentences 
contain nothing to which oAraU could be 
referred, and divination is the topic of 
the whole passage,'this does not seem im- 
possible, though it is obscure. — Prof. 
Goodwin also retains the text, and refers 
avrats to rixinu, but renders thus *the 
future will come clear in accord with 
them (the prophecies) *. — The received 
emendation o-vvopOpov av^ts (Wellauer, 
Hermann) is possible, but unsafe. The 
subject is taken to be rh fc^XXor, and the 
sentence explained thus : * as the rising sun 
suddenly lightens the darkness, so will 
the fulfilment of the prophecy bring first 
and at once a clear confirmation' (Weck- 
lein). But surely this sense is hard to 
extract from the words 'for the future 
will come clear, dawning together with 
the light '. — If the text is not suflicienily 
clear, I would read oi^ott (dative of aiVrd, 
which is often used thus independently 
for ' the matter in question '), translating 
thus: 'for it (the hearing of events) will 
come clear and true when the events 
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experience knowledge should fall: when the future comes, then 
thou mayst hear of it; ere that, I care not for the hearing, 
which is but anticipating sorrow; it will come clear, hearing 
and prophecy both true together. Enough : let us pray for such 
immediate good, as present act requires. Here is our next 
concern, this fortress, sole protection of the Argive land. 



themMWet come*. This howeYcr I do 
not think necessary or desirable. 

167 — 869. IM US pray tktn for suck 
immediate good^ as ike present occasion 
needs. Our nearest concern is tkis fort- 
ress^ sole protection of tke Argive land. 
Dismissing (8* 9^) useless speculation as 
to the future^ they turn to what is near 
and practical, the present safety of the 
fortress, exposed to special danger by the 
absence of its lord and, as hereafter 
appears, from the state of the country 
{tfv, 463 — 466). It must be remembered 
that the aiders are at present, as the 
following question shows, wholly ignorant 
as to the meaning or purpose of the 
nocturnal alarm. They do not even 
know whether, as the celebration sug- 
gests, good news has actually been re- 
ceived. — ^The antithesis of present and 
future is marked in three ways: (i) Tdtrl 
▼ovTOi^iv'the immediate sequel*, literally 
*what comes next to this present': 
(3) trpd{if «»s OiXci literally *as practical 
action (business) demands', trpd^tt is 
here = rh Tpaffohfiww, the matter in 
hand, the thing to be done^ as opposed to 
what can only be matter of guessing or 
speculation. Cf. Soph. Ant, 13^(4 iiik* 
Xorra roCra* rwr xpoKUfiivwf n XP^ 
wpdoo€iw. The stress upon irpa|<t, and 
its pregnant force, are marked by the 
position of the word in its clause. Some- 
what similar is the Homeric use of oC ret 
T/»^it WXeroc 760C0 * nothing practical 
comes of lamentation' (and see L. and 
Sc. S.V. vpa^it) : (3) t^' 4iy)(jLvr6¥ (km) 
kert is our nearest concern ; for (LyxiVToo 
'nearest (in concern)' cf. h tLyxivrot 'the 
person most nearly concerned', Soph. £1. 
1105. It is best to take this as a separate 

V. A A. 



sentence, but possible also without change 
of the meaning to take r63e...l/Mr«r as in 
apposition to rirl ro^M^ir 'the immedi- 
ate matter, our nearest concern' etc. — 
'A«(at7a(«t...fpicot: the fortress, citadel^ 
or castle of the Atridae. Where precisely 
in the Argolid we are to suppose this» 
whether at the site of Argos or else- 
where, Aeschylus does not determine. 
The example of Sophocles (see com- 
mentaries on the prologue to the Electra) 
shows that such details were not within 
the knowledge of the audience (perhaps 
not of the poets) and would not have been 
appreciated. The play assumes nothing 
but such general facts, as could not but 
be intelligible, the plain, the sea, the 
mountains, and a fortress. B'or 'Air^ 
Tcua Argolis see L. and Sc s,v.i for 
fxlat (pKot cf. Eur. Heracl, 441 wcor 
Ik 70/01 ^/MTOf {city) o^K iu^yiuBa; — ^These 
lines are generally given (by those who 
do not alter the words) thus: WXocto... 
c(hrpa|<t, wf $i\€i.,JpKOt *let good fortune 
follow, as is the wiiih of this one sole 
defence of Argos, bound by close ties', 
the last words being taken to describe 
either the speakers or Clytaemnestra. But 
( I ) c(hrpa^t or c5 irpa|(t for c^poT^o, is an 
incorrect form: this objection has been 
frequently raised and many emendations 
are based on it : and further (a) yalat 
(pKot is not a proper or intelligible 
description of a person or persons; in 
translation this is partly concealed by 
the use of the abstract 'defence', but 
l/MTot is prima fade material, and could 
not, I think, be otherwise understood 
without more explanation than, is here 
given. 
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81*07 yap etrrt i^turo? a/>\ijyoi) rUw 
yuvaiK fpT)fL<u0ei^os a-puevo^ dpovov, 
<rv 5' ctre iceSfov tire fiij ■treirvo'fitvr) 
(vayyiKouTiv f\irl<Tiv 6vr)troktU, 
nXvoip.' av tv^ptav owS* u^iymiTQ 4>^6. 

KATTAIMHSTPA. 
tva.yyeXo'i fuv, ^tnrtp rf irapoipia, 
<(u5 yeifOiTO fir)Tpo<i tvi^potn^t vapa. 



vtv<ru oe xa-pp 
npia.p.ov yap j 
XO, TTWS i^ifs ,- irt'01 
KA. TpoCav 'A;^aialv 
XO. xapa, p v^ipn 
KA, eS ya/3 tftpovovi 

XO. Tl ya/) TO TTKTl 

KA. eoTiv, tL S' ouj 
XO. n-oTe/>a 8' Ofet/i 
KA. oil So^ai/ ai' \d0oi.pi 
*13- f ft ri ton. 



-\fflSo5 »(Xv€tV 

k- npydoi iTokiu. 
owros «f aTTioTias. 
■I/' Tj To/Mu? \E'y(o ; 
•pvov fKKaXovpevr). 
ii/ia (TOW (CaT>jyo/)«r. 
eoTt TaJvSc trot rcKpap ; 
ir) 8o\(a<ravTO^ $£0v. 
<f>a<rpaT evn^^ o-e'^cis; . 
pi^OUCTTJ? tftpivoi. 
1S6. tiwuBtl eon. 10 ttrtiff. 



f 



■ ^./. In obcdi- 
Hen Clr>«- 
■HiMtn coma forth fttlended (tM V. 363). 
973— iTj. ff^bMrr /tA'ifp garJ «r iii#( 
^Mrf fr^nft Uut f ttUiratt tkii art- 
muof tf. k^^tU . t m mn m a m eilt, / vmiU 
glmdly Avm; Uuu^, if thfu tpmlJit 
imp Ikt tttm, I MM tmitnl. Ktlvfo 
BtaaDj 'm good thing '■ cf. Autuwri* 
*»Mit, inn* X^f, etc. KUhner Gi. 
<^. 1403.— With pit *applrnfcir. The 
cUcn, u pcnoo* mMby or the qaeen'i 
coafideiice, wiih to know whether her 
iqoking b gennine or > rdnl. She hu 
implied that the ha* goad neini but u 
dM has not diidoied it, the^ feel * 
BUMial doubt whether in reality ihe ii 
MM aocly trying to lbc««all kbA dii- 
crcdii a iad report which hai rewhed 
kn and Bqr gel kbraad. Tbi> cipUiu 



the addition otl) n-y^ ^Mvot. Unly 
on the inppotition that the nein_wu 
really bad could the queen have any 
motive for luch concealment. The 
clden, preoccnpied with the dangen near 
home, attiibate their fean to (he qneent 
■be hertelf had pretended to thare them 
(■ee V. 874).— liaYfftomv IXwfni', da- 
tive (Latin ablative) of circnmalaiMe, 
litenlly 'with hir^nnoundng hope**, 
Lt. with promising annotmcement ; aee 
V. tOI U ftnOr ^■Ireiw' iXwl,.-a n 
(Auratos) is widely adopted, and perhapi 
right.— Another pouible intcrpntatlon it 
'Bat whether thou hast heacd nme good 
news, or hatt not heard any, but art 
ncrificing in the Aaft of saeh' etc. Bat 
the mere eKpectatitm of newi would be 
no probable motive for the ci 
i7tf— »7S. She con 
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Enter Clytaemnestra, Conspirators, etc. 

I am come, Clytacmnestra, in observance of thy royalty 
Tis right to render respect to the sovereign and queen, whei 
the husband's throne is empty. Now whether tidings good oi 
not good have moved thee by this ceremony to announce gooc 
hope, I would gladly learn from thee: though if thou woulds 
keep the secret, I am content 

Cfytaemnestra. For 'good*, as says the proverb, may the kim 
mom announce it from her kind mother night But 'hope' i: 
something short of the joy thou art to hear. The Argive arm] 
hath taken' Priam's town. 

An Elder. How sayest thou? I scarce caught the words, s< 
incredible they were. 

CL I said that Troy is ours. Do I speak clear? 

Eld. Tis joy that surprises me and commands a tear. 

CL Yes, 'tis a loyal gladness of which thine eye accuses thee 

Eld. And what then is the proof? Hast thou evidence foi 
this ? 
. CL I have indeed, if miracle deceive me not 

Eld. Is it a dream-sign that commands thine easy credence) 

CL No fancy would I accept from a brain bemused. 



sion e^aTTAourcr Ar^iJ'i accepting eiSd7- 
7eXot with the remark that, according to 
the proverb, men look for good news in 
the morning, but rejecting Ar/t, as her 
news leaves nothing further to hope. — 
The proverb plays upon the ambiguity of 
cv0/>6n|, night and kindness (Hesych. cf. 
Iw^phnni)^ signifying *May Night, accord- 
ing to her kind name, send her child 
Morning with a kind message!' (Sidg- 
wick). This r^p6riy echoes the elder's 
•6^pvp. — |uii;ov...KXvciv importing m^e 
than hope^ literally 'greater than hope 
to the hearing '. It is lUi^w i\wihw also 
in another sense 'greater than could be 
imagined ', but this sense is only for the 
queen and the audience. 

18 1. oSorav : cf. Soph. El. 676 Bwirt* 
*0p4ffTifp wQp T€ Ktd rdXoi Xiyv (Week- 
lein). 

38a — 3. Emphasis on x^ ^nd on c9. 
*My tear is the tear of >/'. 'Yes, it is 



Uyai gladness (not disloyal sorrow) o 
which thine eye accuses thee'. — Kan|< 
yopct: the misapplication of the word 
sounds like a kindly jest, but is grin 
earnest. The loyalty of the elders U 
their crime, as they are soon to find. 

384. This punctuation (Prien, Sidg- 
wick) is demanded by the form of the 
answer Mirrw. — rd mor^ 'what you 
rely on *, tke proof. 

i86. cvtriOiJ Blomfield, the correct 
form according to analogy.— «{iri0jj o^it 
together, 'pay the respect of an easy 
credence to': ci^c^t literally 'easily 
believed '.— ^vcfpMV, suggested by ik^ 
9o\(iffcamn BtoO: a false dream would 
be a 'miraculous deceit*. 

187. ' No fancy would I accept, no 
fancy of a mind asleep*. So we may 
perhaps justify the order of the words; 
but the reading must not be considered 
certain. X^ p o> |M , i .#. <ff|d(/«|r, tedqtuigrti 

3—2 



c 



XO. oXX' 1} IT iiriaviv rt? airrcpos ^art« 
KA. iniiSo; i/eac wt Kapf ffi.<i>fi.^<ro» tftpeva^. 
XO. irotou xpovov &€ koI vtiropdT^Tai irdXtf 
KA. r^s wv T(Kova-i}% <j>wi toS' fvi^p6vri% Xeyta. 
XO. <rai Ti's ToS' i^UoiT &v iyye\tov Tci)(Ot ; 
KA. 'Hi^awjTOT, 'IS17! Xa/Air/xii' iKviii-trtuv o-tko^' 
ifipyKToi Se ^pvKTov Stvp' air' ayy^lpow irupos 

Aij/xcou" fUyav S< na»^i' €if i-jjVou rpirov 
'Ad^ov aliro; Zi to? HfSe^aro 
vir€pTt\i}^ T€ (jT rof ftiore vtuTtVai 

irnffoj, TO ■)(pv(rot}>€yyH (U5 tij ij^toc 

1JI4. i-iVXav. 196. tfsrj*. 




iSS. Mavw 4di ihitrt'l or tnifiira^,! 
tlitt, from ir-iairit, whert in- hu the 
■use fcaca ()^ lir a certain poini) u in 
twmifm, aad Unt it* ua>l meaning [lee 
1. ud Sc /■*■ iRfr-).— Thii moriK ii 
tfamBOalj icfencd to nalra t» /allat, 
MkcB !■ the team id faffing tif, but lec 
Toap OB He«rduD«, chcd bjr Blonlield 
md Ik. The nw of nBlrw sitd connected 
wordi dM> not rapport tlie rappowd 
Metaphor. S«e fitrlber Appendix F.— 
ta iipe l ^im. The context ihowi that 
IhU WB> KNM nperuitiom proof ytt lower 
M the «ak than > dream, probably lome- 
lUtf like 'a npK pretentimenl' (Paley, 
r« 1IT1I j) The nManing and cmgui of 
the ptnaK are anknowii. It may or may 
•ot be dcriTed from wrtfir (either in Ibe 
acBK of ■Hi/or or«iiMHj,.oB-connected 
with'Ibc Homcik rj I' tmfat trim 
^G#M, which is it! turn U duubtliiL— 
*A report not winged' iikc the dream* 
godg ^. brought withont an/ dream 
(WcddeiB). — 'An ontpokcn mmoor', d. 
Mw ntm fMn wrd mmifaim (Sidcwick). 

•9a. «•(•• xf^vav liutally 'wMim 



ti/iat limi lie> the capture of the city?" 
I'.r. how fur hack is it la be pulP^-mfmt 
ax compared with risov or rim {nilial 
ten »/ limi) give* the queition -the air 
of incmlulous wonder. Compare the 
commoo sM of nut in contempt (L. 
and Se. t.v^. — aot, emphasiingi annme* 
the fact, 'Since it it taken, unce when i» 
it?'. 

191. She point! to the dawn jiul 

194. iyv'P**' Canfer {kirxSkn ytBr 
if 'AyKiU/trtn rir in ttuiaxit n-pfir 
' dr' iyyifiou wvpit ' t^ El. M. p. 7), a 
Fenian wmd deicrihing the courien who 
ttanimitted orders by incceHive stages. 
Herodoiiu (S. 98) like AeKhylui cora- 
parei it to the Greek Xo^rajq^o^a (». 
3*4).— On the story which follows tee 
the Introdnction | 1. 

196. wav^ Cataubon. rpinpot ti 
rtirm' AItxf\*t h 'AyafU/mn /ti/tnirat 

rod rtrtS, Athen. iv. p. 70a a. ^artr 
ii also Bood and classical ; probably bolh 
ate very ancient reading* in (his passage. 
196—300. The lubject of t(tN(»n a 
the whole phrase 'A9v^.,.rtiii^, 'Athos 
ftut its beactm' (a 'hendiadya'). /fttt 
esrtfiiUy Oat Ikt c^Kjumtitn iinrntttt 
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Eld. Yet canst thou have taken cheer from a voice that bon 
no sign ? 

CL Thou holdest my sense as low as it were a babe's. 

EUL And what like time is it since the city fell ? 

CL It fell, I say, in the night whence yonder light is thL 
moment born. 

Eld. But what messenger could arrive so quick ? 

CL The fire-god was the messenger. From Ida he spec 
forth the bright blaze, which beacon after beacon by courie 
flame passed on to us. Ida sent it first to Hermes' rock ii 
Lemnos; and to the great bonfire on Lemnos' isle succeedei 
third Zeus' mountain of Athos, with such a soaring pile of woo< 
upon it as might strengthen the travelling torch to pass joyousl] 
over the wide main; and this, with the golden light as it wen 



The periods of this narration are joined 
throughout by M. Here re couples not 
periods but words. — vinprtXifs rising 
above all* — «^rr«v...iJ8ovi{if. This ex- 
plains and gives the ground for ^re^cXi^t. 
Qytaemnestra, vaguely aware that in this 
leap of the Aegaean she' must be making 
a strong demand upon the faith of her 
hearers, enforces her statement with an 
explanation as to the size and height of 
this particular beacon. — ir6vTov properly 
'the open sea' with emphasis.— lo%tSs, in 
apposition to wt^Kn, 'strength to the 
flame' for 'strengthening the flame*; 
cf. Theb. ifjS 6\o\vytjMpt Bdpaot ^oct 
* the cry which encourages friends ', Ag» 
566 dpbffoit civt i90riiii.Twt 'water, mis- 
chievous to garments' etc. — iropivToO... 
trpds i)8ovi^v 'travelling unreluctantly ' 
(ob Tpot /Sior), not fearing the distance, as 
it were. This is in eflect a predicate; 
the flame 'travelled gladly' because 
' strengthened '• — irfi5Kt|: usually a * torch ' 
of pine-wood, but here extended, like 
Xa/irdt etc., to a 'bonfire' of the same*— 
See also next note. 

50&-~50i« iVkiiA, toith the golden light 
as it were of a snn, blazed on the message 
to the outlook on Makistos, ti '%yifro' 
^iYY^.'.^Xiot literally 'as a sun its 
golden light', the verb (sends) being 
supplied ffom wapt^Y^lhmJirou Thia is 



better than to join rh XP^o^^yy^f witi 
o4\ast as accounting better for the artid 
rb. — ax9wd%. Commonly this accusativ 
of place is found only with verbs c 
' motion to', and not with verbs such s 
rapa77^XXw: and for this reason som 
read okowmv But considering the meta 
phorical language of this passage, whic 
represents the beacons throughout as 
series of couriers, actually travelling wit 
the message from post to post (so Toptvro 
in this very sentence), the accusative seem 
intelligible and even advantageous : wtipay 
yiWto here means not 'to give a message 
but ' to go with a message ' and therefor 
takes the construction of a verb of motion 
— tropayytCXaou. The tense is parallc 
to that of 4itS4$aTo, and continues th< 
story. 

Recent editions treat this passage a 
corrupt, on the ground that (nrtpreXi 
Tt..,OKordt, being a fresh clause with 1 
fresh subject, requires a fresh verb. 0\ 
this view, which is of long standing 
Hermann remarked: 'Nam M si lege 
retur, requireretur verbum pro nomin 
«'ci^ffiy...Nunc vero, rt posito, i^tO^ar 
etiam ad sequentia refertur*. Tlie tex 
expresses the meaning better than divide 
clauses would do. The high mountai 
atul the vast beacon are coupled, a 
jointly accomplishing the prodigious tasli 
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puai§umf% impi^KW iyy^Xov /^pot * 
McoDMMrfov ^A«^ cnffA^Ui^ /loX^. 
y/M£tti 4fMiiei|f tfiifiir &(mt^^ wvpC. 

mrpmm 9mrphp p^ x^V^^^^ «iyM((* 

309. voiXfor f&r»0. 



^joi 



• • 



310 



315 



30I. MfUiCrTM* 4poff E^polat tchol. 
Mr Sidgwid( says ^ithSouiJUm Ruboea\ 
Wcckkia * piobably in the north' (as the 
nearer part to Athos). The qncstion is 
of little moment; bnt the mountain by its 
name would seem to have been *the 
lii^iest% or so supposed, in the island; 
the highest part is about the centre, near 
Chalcia. 

501. I SI: Makistos, t^., in the lite- 
ralness of prose, the watchers thereon. — 
Here the story becomes comparatively 
reasonable. Of the country between 
Afsos and Anlis Clytaemnestrs and the 
elders might naturally be supposed to 
have some knowledge. The distances are 
indeed, as the queen says, full long (Mt 
••,«jp4rt#), fuming up to about 35 miles; 
in a real system other stages wovdd pro- 
bililf Iwvc been interpolated for safety ; 



but her conception is conceivable. 

303. vopiiKcv li^^ih/.— The rendier* 
ing * sent on ' (Paley) lacks authority. 

305. MfwawCov: in N. Boeotia. 

308. or^lvovra taUft^ strgngih afresh 
from the fuel of Messapioa; cf. hxpt in 
V. 399. 

309. «f8(ov «Mro9. The defective 

word may be read either 'OpMroU, as by 
Tumebus, or ^kcwwoQ^ as by the writers 
of the later MSS. The first reading has 
the technical advantage of accounting 
better for the loss of the letters by 
similarity of syllables. On the other 
hand the later MSS. may represent a 
tradition. The ' plain of the river Asopns * 
is the better description, having regard 
to the geography. But on the other 
hand *the plain of Oropus', properly the 
maritime part of the plain of the Asopus, 
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of a sun, blazed on the message to the outlook on Makistos 
Nor he for any delay, or for overcoming sleep, n^Iected heed- 
lessly his messenger-part Far over Euripus' stream came his 
beacon-light and gave the sign to the watchers of Messapios, 
These raised an answering light to pass the signal far away, 
with pile of Withered heath which they kindled up. And the 
torch thus strengthened flagged not yet, but leaping, broad as a 
moon, over Asopus* plain to Cithaeron's scar, roused in turn the 
next herald of the fiery train ; nor there did the sentinels refuse 
the far-heralded light, but made a bonfire higher than was bid, 
whose flying brightness lit beyond Gorgopis' water, and reaching 
the mount of A^iplanctus, eagerly bade him not to slack the 
commanded fire. They sped it on, throwing high with force 
unstinted a flame like a great beard, which could even overpass, 



was claimed and generally possessed by 
Athens, so that to name the whole from 
Oropns would have a popular sound to 
Athenian ears. 

313. ^povpdl: the watchers on Ci- 
thaeron. — irKiw mtCovvu tmv ct|»t)|Uy«»ir 
* making a fire larger than was enjoined ' 
(Weil), literally 'more than what was 
bidden them {rii tlfnifiipa) '. These words 
confirm and extend the phrase of the 
previous line odx ^cUrcro, ' denied not ' 
or * disowned not '. In their enthusiasm 
the watchmen of Cithaeron, so far from 
showing reluctance, actually exceeded 
their instructions. See further Appen- 
dix G. 

514. Topywir\,¥: apparently a bay or 
estuary in the territory of Megara, N. E, 
of the Corinthian gulf. — \l/tnip ^oalw 
c&ac h ILoplvBiif^ Hesychius ; but the de> 
scription must be very inaccurate, if it 
refers to the M/iriy here mentioned. 

315. AlYCtrXaYKTw: obviously part 
of Geranea in the Megarid. jpot Mryo^- 
^t schol. 

316. Ur^ed him to exact strictly the 
commanded fire. The fire from Cithaeron 
strives to rouse an enthusiasm like its 
own in others less ready. The receiving 
mountain is personified, like MdxMTor in 
V. 301, bat with a difTerenoe of character. 



— •ctrift^ir |fci| x^P^MT^a^ wp^ literally 
' not to remit (to himself or his watch) 
the commandment of fire '. The use o( 
Xo^^w^at here is generally condemned, 
and is difficult, though perhaps defensible. 
The sense and common constructions o! 
the verb are closely similar to those of 
xpolffBoi, and of such Latin verbs as 
indulgere^ remittere^ condonare^ etc. We 
have on the one hand xapl'^tvBoi rl riwi 
* to give up, surrender, sacrifice ', and on 
the other hand x^i*^^^ ^v 'to ^ 
indulgent to, not strict with ', as in xM* 
j^taOai tvrtp indulgere equc From these 
it is not far to such a phrase as xo^fc^^A* 
$t9nb» remittere impcrium 'to let an 
order be neglected ', and we are scarcely 
entitled to reject the extension when it 
occurs.— M^ Xfimi^wB^ Paley (making 
9t9iih9 the object of iirr/»vre), /i^rX^^^A^** 
Margoliouth : 11,^ x^W^c^^o* Heath, * not 
to be wanting', assumes a doubtful word. 
See further Wecklein, Appendix. 

318 — 31a. KaT&vnpr W. Headlam ; 
irarorrAr Canter. The genitive is govern* 
ed by the preposition. — ^The 'headland* 
should be * the high coast on the S. side 
of the bay of Cenchrea' (Wecklein).— 
Kal...iwfpPd[XXiiir, f.«. mart «^rV ^^X 
^cp^Wccr, a consecutive infinitive de- 
pending on the whole prerioos sentcnoe* 
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wopOfiov KarotiTHv irpuu' vntp0d,\ktiv npotrw 
^\eyov(riw tlr e<r»ojiJ»cc, «It* a<f>ltceTO 
'\pa)(va'iov aXiTO^, aarvyeiTOva^ erwoiras- 
KaireiT 'ArptiSav €s to yt o-Kijirrei (Treyo^ 
^>ao<! ToS' ovK airaimov 'iSaiou Trvpoi. 
roiotSc Toi (lai. \afi.Trahrq^6p<uv vofioi 
aiiXo^ nap' aK\ov SmSoj^ai; ii\T}povpa'oi' 
ViK^ S' a trpaiTO^ KoX TtktvTOMs Spafuov. 
Tftepap Toioinov trvp-fio^LOp t€ trot Xeytn 
afS/>09 ira/jayyeiX(UT05 (K T/»ios efiot. 

XO. dcois /liv aC^ts, (u yvvai, iTpo<r€6^pa.i- 
Xoyous 8* aKoOo-oi. Tov<rS€ KaTTo^au/iao-ai 
S(i7>rCKUf dfXoifi av, (u; Xe/OK, TraXii'. 

KA. TpoCav 'Axaioi TjS' e;^©^^* ey '^f^pif. 

313—1050. Reading! of f. 314. reuUI' frv/i 
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•nd sped ill jr upon fi^v.— ^U^ownir 
, fcnininc, nut masculine, because ^Xirydi 
ii Ilie really subflnnlire won], ^>a> 
Ti^yunt heing merely descriptive and 
tdJKiival, and Iherefore ai)ni^. not airit, 
a ihe pronoun iupplicd (Paley, Sidg- 
»ick).--dT' iTK^n, .It' i*lKm. In 
1 sentence of symmelHcal and pro»ic 
hrm tlhCK clausei woiild be puallel with 
(be inSiiitive, u thn*, im wpSrt pi* 
iwtffitiAmi, rfra M rir$Vw <m1 i^uiwBmt 
crX. (Tlw point made ii that the couricf 
Br, c^^ to fiuili the long jooniey, 
*nM in booie* u it not, utd would not 
•lier Ac^pknctiii nuke an unneceuarj 
Mop.) Bnt the Kcood parallel dauw ii 
tuned far Tarietf into an independent 
icntence, and (he eScct ii farther Kreni^- 
cncd \tj the minion of a^...U, and lijr 
the ifaeiorical repetitian of rira in place 
oflbcHMpleCopilIaaal — lntT«]n». jtt 
point* back to (tra in k 3*0, 'then... 
aAcr (ben'i tbejmatk ai it were the lad 
Mage and the *ci7 laM.— rt fi i.t. rwOri 
ytt ri dcnooMratiTC, aevcnl timei nied 
ij Aaach^aa. Th« panide y* (Ktcnllj 



'to the roof of the Alridae thi» it least") 
gives to the close the animation of poetic 
feeling. This time a/ Uail, aflei being 
often sent on, the far'lravclled messenger 
had indeed arrived. — t4J( recc. — lar' 
t<i<rThr, th' di-lKtra 'till it lighted, 
when it arrived' Hermann. The.repe- 
tilion^ ^(ryat...^X^'yoiia'Br, (It' fonnrfcf.., 
IwHT* cnlrrB are not negligent bat 
calCDloted. 

313. Tid iifii ilun, vkith ikvm a 
t^digrrtjnm Iht itaam uftK Iila. ^4m 
«4St; she pobli to Arachnaeiu, behind 
which, to add effect to her word*, the 
eldei* might now tee the beginning of 
day. It ii (he place of the beacon 
which helps to luggest the comparimn of 
It, on its lint appcanmce, to the dawn, 
0. 11. — tA*...nfi% literally 'not without 
an ancettor in the beacon of Ida '. The 
Eenitive depends on the privative fotca of 
the adjectiTc.— The n^ative turn of this 
jesting [diraie i* for the ears of the 
audience. At a fact, the beacon wai 
4nmr, and had no 'ancestry' at all, 
bat it ha* (applied the defect, as olkei* 
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so far it flamed, the headland that looks down upon the Saronic 
gulf, alighting then, and only then, when it reached the outlook, 
nigh to our city, upon the Arachnaean peak; whence next it 
lighted (at last!) here upon our royal roof, yon light, which 
shows a pedigree from the fire of Ida. Such are the torch- 
bearers which I have ordained, by succession one to another 
completing the course: — of whom the victor is he who ran first 
and last Such is the evidence and token I give thee, my hus- 
band's message sped out of Troy to me. 

EkL My thanksgiving, lady, to heaven shall be presently 
paid; but first this story — I would fain satisfy my wonder by 
hearing it repeated, in thy way of telling, from point to point 

CL Troy is this day in the hands of the Achaeans ! Me- 



will do, by a little invention, l^iwc 
rdrrovt in the phraie of Aristophanes 
{Birds 765), and so is c(ra«iror no 
longer. 

314. TOio^Sc To( fftoi Schttts. TOioCS' 
IroifiOi a.~Xa|fcira8i|^p«ir. In the race 
called \94kTahi^pUk a chain of runners, 
posted at intervals, passed a lighted torch 
from the start to the goal. The chain 
won which accomplished this in the 
shortest time, provided that the torch 
was kept alight. (There were several 
forms of the race, but this is the method 
meant here.) llie custom was specially 
popular at Athens. — aXXos...trXi|po^- 
|«€voi. The expression is not clear, since 
grammar suggests £XXot i'6/uot, while 
sense requires dXXot Vo^ra^^/wt (F. B. 
Jevons Class, Rev, vi. 337, proposing 
dXXov for dXXot). But it is not incorrect, 
since AXXot (Xa/ira^.) wop' dXXev may 
stand in apposition to Xa/ir. r6/iOi, and 
seems practically intelligible. The two 
genitives dXXov...dXXov, though gram- 
matically right, do not come well to the 
ear. 

316. See Appendix H. 

3>9~.)3i* ^^ elders are so aston- 
ished that they scarcely know what to 
think or say, and one of them tries to 
draw from the queen some *more de- 
tails* (Sidgwick) on the subject of the 



beacons, patting the request delicately 
in the form of a compliment to her 
narration. Naturally he does not suc- 
ceed. The thoughts of the queen are 
gone away to the absent ones *in 
TroyM~>6floCt...wpoo^^(o|uu: this is to 
guard, so far as may be, against the 
appearance of disbelief. He will act 
upon the queen's testimony presently, 
when he has heard it again. --aiCkf 
laier^ afterwards, — AtreOavfUMioi to ad" 
mire fully, — 8it|vfK«s: both 'clearly* and 
'continuously*, without anything omitted. 
— M« X^oit as you would tell it. The 
mood of X^Tott follows that of $4\oifi S» 
on the same principle which determines 
ix€l T^roir' hp «cX(^t (v, 164), the whole 
action lying in the same hypothetical 
tinie. Sidgwick compares Plato Afen* 
93 c xCn t» €lS€liit wtpl toOtov ov iv€tpot 
ttris ; * how could 3rou know that of which 
(ex hypothai) you have no experience?' 
— C»s Xtftit a, tl X^yoct Blomfield, eOt 
\iytit Bothe. 

333. On the significance of this speech 
see the Introduction. The scene at this 
point, the contrasted attitudes of the two 
parties (see on v, 363), and the painful 
interest with which, for different reasons, 
they all mark the words and behaviour 
of the queen, make an effective moment. 



AIXXYAOY 

otfuu fioffv cifiucrov ip iroXci irpiir^w. 

o(os T oXci^a r* iK^ia^ ravr^ icvrci 

Si;(oaTaToSi^* tv ov ^iXo>9 irpo(r€vviiroi^* 335 

ital T&v aXopTwv Kal Kparri^ravrtav Si^a 

^oyya9 aKovtiv tori, (rv/iff^opa^ B^nXfj^. 

ot [lii^ yap a/JLffjX (rdfiao'iv ircfrrcaicorcs 

ivhp&v Kaviyvrjfnav re koX ^vraX/ucoi^, 

iratScs y€p6vTwVt ovk^* i( i\€vOipov 34^ 

i^pvf^ airoifitil^ova'i ^cXraro>v fjL6pov* 

rovs 8* aSrc vvicn7rXay/cro9 ^ic P'iyyi^ ir6vo^ 

i^OTif ir/oo9 apCoTOKrw wv e^ci 9rdXi9 

raorcrci, ir/oo9 ovSii/ ^i/ /Li^/9€i r€KfiijpioPt 

aXX* cJs cxaoTOf C(Qr9ra<r€i^ rv^i^^ ir(£Xoi^ 345 

^i; oix/AoXcSrois T/Ki>iitor9 oticqfiaaip 

vaxovaiv ijSvit r&v viraiOpitav iray^av 

hpoamv r aTraXXayemrcf w BvaSaifiop^^^ 

a<f>v\atcTOP cvSi^crovoTi iraxrav €v<f>p6v7jv^ 



333. £|uicTov Ma/ ttffV/ net blend. 
334 — 336. t{off Tf. . .Kol Twv aX^rrt»v : 

citber rt and roi here answer to each 
other (*as...80*), or re... re. The first 
is preferable. 

334. ktcjufat ravT^ Kvni shouldst 
tkou pour out oil and vinegar with the 
same vesul, ue, put them into the same 
Tase or bottle and pour them from it 
together. The dative is instrumental. — 
It is not clear that this should be changed 
(Canter and others) to iyx^* 1*lic 
repulsion of the two ingredients would 
be more conspicuous in the pouring out 
of a mixture (as upon a plate) than in 
the pouring in. 

335. Tkou wouldst exclaim ai their un- 
friendly partingy literally 'wouldst accost 
them as (persons) parting not like friends *, 
an expression of studied irony for a violent 
mutual repulsion. — ^The use of wpootw 
pHtvo {to ttame, aposirophite) hixoor^* 

is natural in a language which 
the participial apottrophe (e.g, Eur. 
7>*. 1 168 £ M^* h*^ ^f^ ^x^iTn 



^ ^p€¥u»), — The expression iix^^^'^*^ 
ed ^Xcat suggests perhaps that 6ixo' 
orartXw ^Xwt would have a meaning. In 
Theb, 918 (where see note) we have the 
term ^laro/icU 0<Xac (and od ^Xai) for 
a partition, friendly or unfriendly, between 
joint occupiers of land. Possibly a similar 
metaphor lies behind the language here, 
and ^ixoorartlM ^Xcat meant a * friendly 
dissolution \ as of partnership or marriaf^e. 
— oil ^IXw (Auratus and others). 

336. rwv dX^VTwv KaV Kpartjo^vrMv: 
not here exactly equivalent to rwr aX^rrc^r 
KoX Ttop KpaTnoitnuo, The comparison is 
between the compound of oil and vinegar 
(which will not blend) and the ensemble 
of victors and vanquished. — S^x* ^^^ 
dUrodeir: * distinctly \ 'separately'. 

338. ot |a4v : the living captives would 
be chiefly or solely (particularly in the 
case of Troy) women and girls ; but the 
generic description of them as the van- 
quished party (el i^Khorn) is nevertheless 
naturally not feminine. 

339. ffusbandsy brUhirs^ faihers and 
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thinks there must be sound there of voices that will not blend 
Pour with the same vessel vin^ar and oil, and thou wilt exclaim 
at their unfriendly parting. Even so their tones, the conqueror 
and the conquered, fall different as their fortunes upon the ear. 
These on the ground clasping the dead, their husbands, brothers, 
fathers, sons, young children weeping for gray sires, themselves 
enslaved, arc wailing for their beloved. Those the hungry 
weariness of fighting and a restless night hath set to break 
their fast upon what is in the town, not billeted orderly, but 
lodging themselves forthwith, by such chance as falls to each 
eager hand, in the captured houses of Troy, to escape as they 
may the miseries of the open air, the frosts and the dews. With 
no watch to keep they will sleep the whole night long. 



i0fis» The gender of dri(/» {• to l>e ex- 
tended throughout. ^vraX|A(tiv is here 
a subfttantive. The word means properly 
' connected with gcniture ' ; so in Soph. 
0* C. 150 6Xav9 6fif»dTWf ipa ical ^$a 
^vrdX/Mot ; wasi tkoH sij^hiUss even from 
birth t Here it means 'relations by geni- 
ture* (i.e, parents, children, etc.). So 
KcuPiYvi{Titv is properly 'collaterals*, 
brothers, cousins, etc. 

340. iraCSct ycp^vrwir children bewail" 
ing agttl\ not that all the captives were 
children, or all the slain aged. The 
phrase signali7.es the most pathetic figures, 
among the captives the orphan children, 
among the slain those whose years might 
have saved them, but did not, from the 
indiscriminate massacre. — Another punc- 
tuation joins ^VTfCKyJiwf rat^et Tcp^rrwr 
(or ^xrriXiuoi toISui' yfporrtt Weil). A 
better correction is that of Karsten raUdwp 
ytftbvrwp both young and cld^ $,e, of all 
ages. 

34 1 . 8^f , both nech and Ihroat (Eur. 
Or. 41 oUrt fflra Siii ^fnfl ii^^ro Weck- 
lein), here combines the two meanings. 
With obKir* iKtvOipov it is neck^ the 
metaphor being that of the yoke, with 
iroi/i(^fov0-( throat. No English word 
will exactly fit. — clLvoi|u*(ova% : not be^ 
wail loudly (L. and Sc.), but bewaii 
away, t>. 'bewail desperately, as lost*. 
Cf. Antiphon 134. 15 dr4)^M|<y iiU re 
mX airr^ in droXXv/A^Mvr, and AeschyL 



/r. I aS *ArT<Xox' ^vo^mm^^ /m roO rc#yif 
ff^ot r^ jldrra ^clXXor. 

343. njvTit hungry tdl^ f ./. * making 
hungry*.— ^CTfit (many texts) is strongly 
favoured by the grouping of the words. 
But is it clear that Aeschylus would have 
used the form rlirrut and not rather 
wifariiat or n^iat? — Jv Ix*^ wtfXif. 
The besiegers are starving (see v. 133), 
and the long- beleaguered city ofTers Imt 
little. 

344. Not in order according to billet, \ 
The casual banquet of the famished 
plunderers, establishing themselves in the 
first house where they find food, is con- 
trasted with the orderliness of a well- 
appointed army distributed to quarters 
by 'token' or 'billet*. 

345 — 347. Rather by such chance eu 
falls to each eager hand they are installing 
thcftuelvaforthwith in the captured houses 
of Troy, w% iKoorrof . . .woCXov literally ' as 
each has snatched a lot' t>. according to 
the fortune of each plunderer*— alxiMiXi(- 
TOis: the epithet, like iSr Ixci xHKit^ 
denotes the misery of the comforts to 
which the victors fly. The houses are 
such as they would be when carried after 
a desperate night of fire and sword. It 
will be remembered that in the time of 
Aeschylus the private buildings of the 
Grreeks, even in great citiest were poor 
and slight in construction. 

347— -349. Glad of such poor diUveratu^ 
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el 8' «5 <rffiov<ri tows 7roXi(r(rov;^ou! 0tov^ 
Tous TTJ<! dXouoT)? y^s f'ttui' ^ i^pviiara, 
oil wiv eXorres aS^ts di'SaAoiei' df, 
cjo&K S^ /iij Tis TTpoTipop ifinlwrjf (TTpar^ 
■nopBeiy ra p-i) xpi} KepSe<Ttv vitctaptvovi' 
8a yap trpo^ oiKovs vo(rrlp.ov aurrjpltti, 
Kapypai StavXov Oarepov KcuXof TrdXi*'. 
deoi^ 8' dva/iirXaiojTO? «i ^oXoi orparos, 
eyprjyopov'f To Jnj/ia rad' oXwXoTtuv. 
yevotT ov, <( irp6<riraia p^ Tvxpi, KaKa. 
TOLavTO. roi yvfaiKos e'f c^O kXvoi; 
JO. ttot^BDifu 3S1- •*« i' 7- "S »i»««. 354- 



_^>B M* fivtfs ami Jni-s of Ihe eftn air. 
Wil/i no nalch te i/ep thiy mill daf Iht 
teholt night hng, i.tnMia-^rtn •! Evr- 
ia<)tam, literally 'ridding theniMrlves 19 
poor wrctcha may', where in hos Ihe 
(■me qualifying sen»e u in dTofii d»*|^ 
^ Aoitloi^iiriat 'i good mun for a 
LMcdMOMMiuui' and the Ukei — tw* i««i- 
4p(M> nenler, Ren. of ri (r^tf^B, (o which 
v^T^ <^<mr n itaixli in appoulion, 
'the ONMlilioiif of the ofen tat, IroM and 
4etr*; cf.TA*T*u(hMri>. 917; the article 

n ibercfbre necenary.— ^liXanwr 

i < 4p* " i' '■ "V^i' ^llE walchlcM, they 
will ileep it all '. HfSKuxnH ii a predi- 
ckle and eqainlent Eo df^Xwiw ^Anr, 
Ibii eqilaini tuitber the roeanin); of Jx 
IwMpcMi: after (he expoaorc of the 
cunp and the wearinen of the walch (he 
Midien uc not nice enoi^ to ditdain 
Ihe wredied hcauet. The mere lecurity 
will give Ibo an unbroken ni|[bt.^-frTft 
Wftnfim hi^atin Iwrruxt?! »fti i^ufiiinit 
tUinun (laMd. on v. 34II) asiuma the 
paDCtnatioa iraMM-rtrrtt, in...t6tpirv 
wfaid u that of lite MU., bat apjiarenlly 
ladu k coiqnnctioD. — in V titaipam 
SUBley. gif ei the ume lenie in another 
way.- toaXXaxWr"* 't pertupi riehtly. 
35OL «t rjya»rt Scaliger and Poraon, 
ilr^iiri MS*. The 6rM accentuation i* 
the aider, ■■ the eridence br the tnuwitira 



tbtrfitir is no[ conclusive. — ■l...irl^ta-k, 
not iw eifiutt. The English 1/ *:(<7' 
djjrrvf. standing Tor both, emily misleitds. 
The captors ait doing as they ihould, or 
olhenvise, while Clylacmncslra sjnalu 
(accordifli; to her preiended aaaumpLion). 

351. ai tiv. The emphasiiing lal, 
if correct, belongi to iSirni {tvtu after 
eonqueM), ' they will escape a luinout 
ending of their victory after all*. — aiTdv 
Hermann. — nit in\imt a. nit ir y' 
AlvTM f h (a correction). j b tnXatw 
Auratnl. di^'iwf ■■ a. _ 

3S3- Ipw (m) Tw...i|mirrii t^i Jain, 
it ii It it fioTtd, may tamu ufVH tktm. 
On pAt with the frtitnt lubjanclire, ai ft 
principalKntenGe,expressinBananlidpai- , 
tion or tuipdon about Ihe future, «ee on 
Thtb. iSj. — An imperative sense b not 
tulmiisible with thii tenie.— The tin of 
the victon in this respect {v. J3j) ji 
doubly connected with the sequel j it wat 
punished by the disaster of the fleet, and 
it ted to the capture of Cassandra, who 
was torn from sanctuary. 

3S4. tA iH XM '• ' f-^ XM ''• I'OT Ibe 
relative rl cf. o. 531 iuM iM*i\ki, rf 
canlnonw ftiiam. The substitution of 
the £snuliar j ii of no tignilicance. 

335. The genitive twrnfiat and the 
infinitive xi^ifu both depend upon lii^ 
the infioilive cUuue inuislating the liienl 
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Now must they pay due respect to the gods that inhabit the 
town, the gods of the conquered land, or their victory may end 
in their own destruction after all. Too soon belike for their 
safety, the soldiery, seized with greed, may yield to their 
covetousness and lay hands on forbidden spoil. They have still 
to bring themselves home, have still the backward arm of the 
double course to make. And if no sin against heaven rest on 
the returning host, there is the wrong of the dead that watches. 
Evil may find accomplishment, although it fall not at once. 

But for all these my womanish words, may the good prevail. 



9wnipia,t wfAt ofnotff into a popular meta- 
phor from the diauios or double race- 
course. — icc[|M|Mu...Ki*X*ir: ai we might 
say 'to make the second half of your 
round * or ' lap '. K^^fnu is transitive. 

357 — 358. ' And if the army return 
without offence against iht gods, the 
wrong of th€ dead is on the watch*. 
There is an antithesis between the words 
pUced first and last The primary 
meaning is this : the ruin of Troy and 
the slaughter of her population naturally 
cry for vengeance and expose the victors, 
according to the doctrine of Nemesis, to 
especial danger at this time. They have 
therefore little need to increase this 
danger, which is already ' watching its 
opportunity', by plundering the sanc- 
tuaries and thus incurring the avoidable 
anger of the gods. For the queen herself, 
who proposes to avenge her daughter, 
and for the conspirators, infuriated by 
the sacrifice of lives in the war, *the 
wrong of the dead ' has another meaning. 
, — The apodosis to ti yM\w.y *they may 
suffer the vengeance of the dead*, is not 
expressly stated in the following clause 
but implied.— lYpij^poir. The misformed 
adjective iyp^opot (whence the late verb 
iypnyopiv) can scarcely be as old as 
Aeschylus. Either ^pi)Yop^ (Porson) 
or I'Yfnjyopcir should protxibly be read; 
if the first, we still supply ^^r(.— For the 
metaphor cf. Eur. JEL 41 c0dorr* Ar 
^(ihrctpt r^ *AyafUfUfoP^ ^or (Paley), 
for the use of wfi/ui Soph. £/, 158 wwp^ 
njiftara 'my (aUier's wrongs'. 



359. £vi/ may find accompliskmeni^ 
if it fall Mot at Mirc, i . e. ' postponed b 
not prevented*, 'the victors will be in 
danger for some time yet*. — ^lyoiT* &v 
'may be accomplished', cf. 9. 164 ivA 
yiwoiTo * when it is accomplished '• — 
wp^cnroua 'sudden, off-hand ', a secondary 
predicate. — In this and the preceding 
cUuse €l is €otuessitf€ and equivalent to 
the more exact kqX tl of common use (see 
KUhner Creek Grammar % 578, note 3). 

For further discussion of w. 357 — 359 
see Appendix I. 

360—361. Conscious of the thoughts 
covered by this pretence of solicitude for 
the absent, .she breaks off and dismisses 
it with a light self-reproach. It will 
prove, she trusts, no more than the 
nervousness of a woman. — kX^is. irXiJcit 
a (as in v, 331 Xfycit for X/>04t), to get 
a construction simpler in appearance. 
But the optative is right. The mbtake 
arises from stopping off v. 360 as a 
separate sentence. It is related as a 
concessive clause to v. 361 and would in 
common parlance require fUPf thus : 
rocaOra flip xKOoit ri <* cv Kparolii, i,e, 
literally * I pray that thou mayst hear 
such words and yet the good triumph*, 
or in English form ' I pray that, though 
thou hearcst such words, the good may 
triumph *. The propriety of the optative 
may be made more clear, according to 
English conceptions, by paraphrasing the 
second clause; offrw rii rvcoOra Khi^a 
iSoTt Kfivrtif ri6 <0. A precise parallel 
if otXii'Mr fM, rd <' c0 9<LUru {AMjgiieg 
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TO S* eS KparoCri /i^ hi^opponcD^ tScti^* 
voKkciv yap iaBXwv rrjv ovrjci^v etKo/iriv. 
HO. fi^. yvvat, Kar ai/8pa <r<i^pov €v^p6vm^ Xcycis* 
cyoi 8* dfcovcras irtcrra aov TeKf^jpia . 
0€ov^ irpo<r€iir€LP cS ira/oacriccva^ofuu* 3^5 

X^P^^ y^P ^^^ art/xos elpyacrai, irovmv. 

& Zcv ^cuTiXcv KoX vv( <f>iXCa, 

fieyaktav Koc/itav icrearci/oa, 

'ijT inl Tpoia^ wipyoi^ cjSaXcs 

crreyayop SIktvop, w^ iaiJt€ lUyav 370 

/xtJt* o5v P€ap&v Tiv ymtprrdUcox 

fieya SovXetas 

ydyyoLP'OP an}9 irai/aXairov. 

Ata rot ^ivvov /leyap atSov/xat 

Tov raSc irpd(avT in *AX€(dvhpij} 375 

reCvopra iroXat to^op, oirois &i^ ) 

/117TC npo Kaipov /A'qff* vnkp aarptap 

XO. A109 wXayav expva dv€i,ir€ip' <rrp. a. 

379. fx^vaw (corr. to fx'^va) €lw€i¥. 



' though the dirge must be uttered, let 
the good win *). 

361. /w' this chmce gives me the 
enjoymeni of more blessings than one, *Den 
Genuss von vielen Guten erwiihle ich 
mir damit' (Wecklein, reading r/ivit). 
The construction is cIX^fiiTr Hiv {i.e, ra^ipf 
tV 9tni9i9) Swiftrtv (o&rar) voXXwr io6\(a9. 
The demdnstmtive follows the gender of 
the predicate ti^yiatw. Ostensibly this 
phrase means no more than that rh tZ 
corers eTeiything desirable: to 03rtae- 
mnestra it means that more senses than 
one can be put upon t^ c8.^lX^t|ir: 
the aorist refers to the moment before, 
and to the preceding wish.— 'Ti^d' Her- 
mann ; but the archaic demonstrative is 
defensblc— Another possible rendering 
is ' I prefer that my enjoyment should be 



an enjoyment of many blessings (not 
few)*, i,e. *of what is good one would 
have as much as may be*. The remark 
will then refer specially to n^ 6txopp6irwt 
tieip. The victory is a sure i^BXinn if 
ali turns out well, so much the better. 
Yet other renderings may be suggested ; 
but the first interpretation is prevalent 
and seems the best. 

363. XOPOS/S'. On the question who 
are the speakers here, and how the 
following scene is to be conceived, see 
Appendix J. 

365. wpoo^virfty i{ to praise* 

366. For there hath been wrought (by 
the gods) a return in full for our pains* 
•4k &n|iOf 'not inadequate' (Paley), 
literally 'not without the value* of Uie 
trouble spent.— w 6 »i>y depends directly 
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plainly, I say, and undoubtfuUy ; for choosing so, I choose more 
blessings than one. 

A Conspirator. Lady, no man could speak more kindly 
wisdom than thou. For my part, after the sure proof heard 
from thee, my purpose is now to give our thanks to the gods, 
who have wrought a return in full for all the pains. 

[Exit Cfytaetnnestra. 

Conspirators, Hail, sovereign Zeus, hail, gracious night; high 
is the glory thou hast won, thou night, that hast cast over the 
towers of Troy meshes so close, that none full-grown, nay, nor 
any young could pass the wide enslaving net, one capture taking 
them all. Zeus, god of host and guest, I confess him great, who 
hath wrought this vengeance, with aim upon the ravisher taken 
long, that so neither heaven-high the bolt might idly go, nor 
short of the mark might fall. 

Elders. 2^us' stroke it is which they dare proclaim. This 



upon x^'ff though relative in sense to 
drijuot. 

367 — 378. Clytaemneslra retires. Dur- 
ing this anapaestic march, sung by the 
sub*chonis, the principal chorus of elders 
are moving into their position for the 
following hymn. — vv( ^iXCa. All this 
passage takes a poignant irony from the 
fact that it is really Argos and the elders, 
not Troy and her people, who are 
enslaved by the work of this 'gracious 
night '. 

370. crTfYavdv...clt i,e. owre, so clou 
that etc. — ^k>(tk¥ full-grown, 

37 1. |i>i{r* o^ 'nor if it comes to that *: 
this is the full force of the expression, but 
we have no English equivalent that is not 
cumbrous. — |ji!|t* oSv...riWC. Here the 
irony of the situation turns against the 
singers. The conspiracy which enthrones 
Clytaemnestra and Aegisthus b the work 
of the younger generation (rea/>o^ see the 
Introduction). Their own language here 
might remind them that tyrants are 
seldom grateful, and that those who set 
up cannot always pull down. 

373. di^Tvif iravaXiiTov genitive 'of 
equivalent ' or ' of quality * depending upon 
the whole phrase lulrpk 6, ydyyoftMf (not 



in apposition to iovKtlat), 

374. |ftf|r«v alSoOfiAi: the adj. is a 
predicate, ' I bow before his greatness *. 

375. Kr' 'AX<o[v8pf with rcfvorrs 
(with wpd^ra ed. i, but wrongly). On 
the name see rv. 60, 714. 

376. 5ir«»sav...9icij4rcicv: practically 
here final, and not distinguishable from 
6irbn 0'«n)^cicr. For the history of these 
constructions (in which, however, many 
points are open to dispute) see KUhner 
Grcch Grammar §§ 551—553. 

377. wpd KOipod deforc {i,c. short of) 
the mark; cf. v. 778. Mp ILvrpmy 
hyperbole for 'too high'. — This is the 
usual interpretation of wfA xtupoO, Mr 
Sidgwick prefers 'before the time *, which 
is an equally possible sense of the word, 
and gives, divested of metaphor, the real 
meaning. But inrip darfHMf seems scarcely 
intelligible without the assisting contrast 
of wp6 KtupoO in the local and metaphorical 
sense. 

378. itX(Oi«v predicate, to be taken 
with the verb. 

379. It is a stroke cf Zeus whiek 
they are able to proclaim. This thought 
it is permissible to follow out. The elden 
themselves otbn Ixovri (ar9 not able) to join 
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394. /KydXa. 



ta the eddmtion, nuumocb u Oiejr ur 
Bore duw donbtfol of the Iscl to be 
cckbcatcd. But there u an oppoitunitj 
{rifm), Ihej nj, to ponme Ihc nif- 
gexud trath, that Znw does watch >nd 
4dci poniih i uid thii •ccoRlin|[l; thej 
do, in geneai teniuuidwilhoal reference 
to the nj^Kiied capture o( Trojr. Tbii 
dobMKM and tomcwhat fccUe dUtiiictk» 
b pmnpled bjr their pcealiar and em- 
tanainng ntoation. Tliej cannot accept 
OTtMnuKitra'i itfoof, yet will not cammil 
Itw^f ' f t 10 a deniaL Natnrallf Ihej 
Mon qnt the nbject altogether. — in^- 
«itv: MC tra.yf^^^t, a word proper to 
fntdaaiation of a Tictorjr. 

3So> On the metre tee Appendix II. 

)Bl. Ml (■'./. Zens) atetrnftiita 1 kt 
aSnEmnrMcf.— The oonvenienl aoriat, bc< 
mtding ai it if taken ai fuit tt^mU or at 
fm»mi c , doca or doei not impljr a ■pcdiic 
tdcrence lo the prcient caie. In Engluh 
the aaibigaitj can Karcclj be praened. 
~ ir {Homann). — The oauMtoo of 



it (Heimann) il not itiictir necesuij ; 
the etinon ^x'tOf', in ((4<i/) ii not in- 
■dmiliibte in lfrici< Bnt the inieitirai 
nay well ha*e tuisen (ram the want of 
puncduUion after ^ixxPrw- 

381. Tit fiit/aiii. It i> probable 
that the poet hu KHne pMxuEe of litera- 
ture in view; and lec v. 1)78, where it 
appean (hat AesUthna had entertained, 
and preniniably eiprened, an nnlairoar- 
abte opinion of Providence. 

383. dibcnfv x^^ '^ tJUrm or 
tftH t/ tit invitlaUt, i.f.jhe retraining 
'power' which relijpon ought Eo excrciie. 
For xift%, in Ibis lenie of influence (upon 
the mind), cf. Eur. MtJ, 439 fU^t »' 
ifictir xifit and note there. 

385. wJ^M-rai ^Yiiiretya literally ' ii 
proved to have been pr^nant ' or ■ to 
have been CBnTing ai!spring', by giving 
birth to il. When the conteqaence of 
lin cornea, men lee to what it wan leading. 
The metaphor li fnllj worked out in 
M. 749 — 773 of the pkj, which arc the 
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thought we may pursue. As He determines, so He accomplishes. 
It was said by one that the gods deign not to regard sinners, 
when they trample upon the grace of sacredness. But impiously 
was it said. It is manifested, how pr^^nant is the insolence of 
a too defiant pride, when the fulness of the house grossly ex- 
ceedeth the best Which best shall be so much, as will let a 
man blest with sense live of it undistressed. 

For there is no defence for that man, who in the pride 
of wealth doth spurn the mighty fixed foundation of Right, 
whereby he may be unseen: though strong is that obstinate 



best commentary upon the present passage, 
roKad^rot yif^» \6yot.,.fiiiyaif rcXc- 
9$4rra ^m'^ J\8or rticP90^$9i..,iK 8* d^a* 
^at T^at Y^rci /SXomivccy dr^pc^ror 
ol$i^ «rX. ; see notes there. Here the 
familiar train of thought is merely touched 
by a passing allusion. — As to the division 
of the words here I follow Hartung 
{igrUfw^a rilK/ta tup), but keep the letters 
of the MS. hpfW^Qr a , which the MS. 
offers, is clear both in form and meaning. 
The verb is formed like ^rc^ycir, and 
means * to be #Y7orot * : fyvorot is capable 
of two senses, either 'in-bearing, con- 
taining offspring * (a synonjrm of (rrwcot), 
or ' in-bom, being contained as offspring *. 
The second sense occurs in Aristotle (see 
Lex. s.v.)i from the first is derived 
f)r7ovoii0'a. TtfX|ii) irregular for T^X|ia, 
which perhaps should be read ; but there 
may have been good literary reason for 
the Ionic form here. — ri^arrat 8* ixyopoit 
droX^i^wt Bothe. — wi^rrai i* ^ffyoroc 
*even the descendants of the wicked 
perish* (root ^r-) S. J. Warren, Ciass, 
Rev, II. 183. 

389 — 391. WhUh shall be^ so much as 
will permit a man of sense to meet his 
needs without distress. The subject of 
iirrw (' let it be, let us put it at this *) is 
rh ^€Krwrw 'the standard' of wealth, 
which this sentence defines by the limiting 
ckuse cS^rc ktK : literally and let this be^ 
*so that a man may* etc d in J uavTw; 
masc. and passive, not vexed. Also 
rendered 'harmless' and construed, as 
neuter, with imo, the subject being, less 

V. A. A. 



naturally, supposed to be 'wealth'.— 
dwopiccCr literally 'to suffice from it*: 
for the prepoiition cf. dra^ (^or dvoj^ 
onough to Uve upon Thuc. 1. 1), ii^o^ 
%fund or capital^ etc. For the personal 
use of dp«d * I am sufficient (to myselO*, 
there appears to be no other example. 
Even /*. V, 648 rov^rw iptcQ ^m ^a^ 
r(rai /i^or ' I can only inform you as 
far as this' (cited by S.) is materially 
different But it is natural and justifies 
itself.— «pa<rC8«nr: cf. the genitive with 
Ixecr w(ot, as wf clxc woi&w ' with his best 
speed ' (S.). — Xax^n Auratus. 

39* — 395» ^^ ^^^^ is «* defence far 
the man, who in the pride of wealth doth 
haughtily spurn the foundation of Right, 
whereby he may be hid, irXotprov may be 
taken either as above or with hroX^t 
(* there is no protection in riches' etc 
Sidgwick: 'What defence are riches' 
etc. Kennedy) — |Aryi(Xa(?), cf. Theb. 339 
8\oi$* dt ir^Xec luyiX* iwt&xrrui. But 
fifyav (Canter) is probably right. See Ap- 
pendix II. — P«»|&dv foundation, pedestal 
(not altar) ; the notion of fixity, solidity 
(cf. pifiaiot)t is here more prominent 
than that of sanctity. — tit d^vtutv : diffi- 
cult. The explanations given are (1), as 
the majority, Xairri^arrc §lt d^drcior 
'spuming out of sight ', or ' into destruc- 
tion '. The objection to this is that the 
metaphor thus becomes grotesque and 
inconsistent with the notion of a fivfiht^ 
which the wicked may spurn, bat could 
not^pum moay, (3) As Hennann and 
othirt, IraX^ct c/t i^^dottw 'piocectioii. 



AirXYAOY 

fiMTai S' a rdKaiva ntiM, 

trpcTTt^ 8c, i^MS aicoXa/MTtb OWOf* 
iraKov St )(aX((ow rpoW^ t 

&uuK£L irai^ Ttravov ^Nf) 
' ToXet npotrrpiiifi ii^tpTW jOwi^ 
XiTov S' dfcovct /xcc oAnf 0mr, 
7QV 8* ejri<rTpo<fiov ritrot 
^air' oSiKOK KaOaipn. 
^ oToc fcai na/>K AMw 
ll S^fMT T^ 'ATipoSSv 



Bat if»4i mcux 
bM rfi tfi iif */ but unitihU, turti, am- 
tmltd, aDd '<li ii ibc wtoii( picpodlko * 
(S.). (3) fraXtu ('I d^^HMT 'pro- 
tccdoQ for EODCeahnoit ', whence tlie 
uandUioB abore. 4»f»rtlupmrfMt ^. 

J^Jy— T. Sec the leqoet •*« 4(^A(, 
«^fr« W itX^ >. J98. Thit caaDexkm 
Maf explain wlij the wordi are lepanted 
fron fwvXfit and placed at the end of 
dw aentence \ tbe; Mrilic the kcTiiMe of 
Ae paw^ fallowing. 

396. K« irrauHN4 it Ikai ttainult 
ftntuam, the Klf-penuuion. that ii> irf 
the wicked, that hi* wealth will in some 
w«7 protect lum. roM meanii both pet- 
ir*""* to bdiere {amaktitH, ai here, ef. 
£■!• SA. 796 rlf raSIc niti;) and per- 
■naaoB t« do [ftmfUtu*). The leeond 
Mate ma; be taken here (' Temptation 
fanca him oa' S.), but the other make* 
k better eonnoiaa. The itiei^h of 



TdXawk titlimait j ice v. ijj, Em. StiJ. 
1057 lutat aArgdi, d rlX», fcbu riimir 
(Hedea appeab to het heart). 

]97. wpa^mUw«w...£T«i : another 
difficult eiprcuion. The old interpreta- 
tion wa> 'fore-coonielling child oflnfiuua- 
tion'. To thit it wai objected (Hartnng, 
Kanten) that the law of compoution doea 
not admit neb a ntbatantive in the np- 
poied lenie, an ol^ection not aniwered 
hf producing exceptional aJJtctivti ntch 
an ■J^jrapti (Il^t), w^*wvr^ etc . The 
compound tnbitantive wpofSovXi-vatf 
on^l to mean 'a ratt who ii a rpifiou- 
Xsi' or ' who belongi to the dan rpifiav 
Xot', where rpl^uXai ii not adjective but 
nbatan(i*e. wpiffiAn meant in Greek 
politin 'one who prepaict meaniret for 
the lanction of another '. In thli leiue 
it ocean in AeKhjIui himself {TTttt. 
997)1 and not tcldwn elsewhere. It i* 
coloorcd with technical meaning (as it 
alto TftfittK^), and describes not k 
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persuasion, servant of Blindness and shaper of her decree. 
Remedy is all vain. Unhidden the mischief glows with a baleful 
light Like base metal beneath the rub and touch, he shows 
the black grain when brought to justice (for his pursuit is idle 
as the boy's who follows the flying bird), and leaves upon his 
people a fatal mark of the touching. Deaf to supplication, the 
gods condemn for wicked whosoever is conversant with such. 

Such was the sin of Paris, who came to that house of the 
Atridae and dishonoured the hospitable board by theft of the 



quality but %fun€twn^ m rv/^o/lnv function. 
A rfifiovKot is wp6p9u\M t0 amitkir or 
oikert. These facts suggest that in this 
compound roTt also is a tenn of/mncUen^ 
and means not ehiU but anmnt or hand' 
msiden^ and that we should translate by 
urvoMt of InfahtatioH who prepardh hor 
tUerets, literally 'the counsellor-servant 
of At^'. Self-deception, to drop the 
metaphor, prepares the way for judicial 
blindness. Such metaphors from occupa- 
tions and functions are in the style of the 
poet ; see hb rpoxaXxc^i 'Any ^a^Tor* 
otyryit, his rp^^voXot ^rov, his irpo- 
/Saro^rtA/iwr, and the like. — rpofiwSiKov 
wait... drat Hartung, Wfi6fiov\ot wait 
Karsten : see Appendix II. — A^cprot 
'tyrannous*, lit. 'insupportable*. 

398 — 408. Remedy is all in vain,... 
Like base metal at the rub and toueh he 
shows the blaek grain under justification 
...and sets upon his people a fatal mark 
of his toueh. Deaf to supplication^ the 
gods condemn far a wicked man him who 
is conversant with such. The general 
meaning is that, as wealth will not serve, 
so neither will power, such as the power 
of a mighty state, to avert the punish- 
ment of the wicked. He will only ruin 
those who adopt his guilt. — krcV ..5pviir 
is a parenthesis, and the metaphor of 
the rubbed metal is pursued after it as 
before it. 1rp^aTpi|A|u^ lit ' that which 
is rubbed on to ' a thing, being correla- 
tive to rplfiot. — It is additionally recom- 
mended by the use of wpoorplfiuo to 
inflict a punislmient (Aesch. P, K 345 
Paley). — 8ucaM»9cli when Justified^ i.e. 
'brou^t to justice' or 'to punishment'* (?) 



This (see L. and Sc) is the meaning 
which ^oi^ seems to have, where it is 
used with a personal object It suits 
with the words rplfiif...w(Xtg, bat not 
well with wiKu rp6oTpit»fM.*%0tlt9 which, 
however, need not be closely connected 
with it — The rendering 'tested* is not 
supported, so far as I can discover, by 
any example or analogy. — wAUt, $,e. 
wokLrtutf see TTkeb. 57, losi etc — <K^<p- 
Tov 6c(t. This metre though not ini- 
possible (see Appendix II) is harsh. 
Perhaps the order should be changed to 
irp^crTpi|&|ia 0c\« ^^prw. The Cod, 
Fam. has a conjecture, iu^ptroo irBHt^ 
but ip* is not good ; dU^cit (from drari- 
$4p€u) put upon is possible ; but the 
correct preposition is already given by 
wp&o-rpiniM and no compound Mrould be 
quite satisfactory except wpooBtlt. — Ml.... 
Spviv far his pursuit is that of the boy 
after the flying bird; the hope of the 
malefactor and his friends that they may 
escape punishment is futile.— vpoo^oXoSt. 
Pearson.— TiSv8< better taken not as 
neuter but as masculine, as in the Homeric 
phrase iwlorpo^ ifr dr^^x^rwr {Od, i. 
177). The plural includes the whole 
company of the wicked with the original 
malefactor. — £8iicoir predicate with koOm- 
p€t, which probably has its judicial sense, 
'to condemn' or 'sentence' (not 'to 
destroy ' though this is indirectly implied), 
as in 1} KoBaipoOoa rff^^ (Lyrias) etc— 
Dr. Headlam suggests, but with hetita* 
tion, that t^p (for riipdt, see v, 390) may 
anticipate dSlxtto, * those, the wicked' 
more Ifomorico.'^On the metrical points 
see Appendix IL 

4— a 



XtiroOffo S' ioToXtriv doTTioropoy vrp. ft, 

kkovov^ \oyj(tfiov^ Tt Koi vavffarat offXto'/iovc. 
ayovtrd t dtnCifxppov 'iXi^ ^Bopav 4*5 

^e0aKe pifiifta 8ta. w\av, 
or\7;Ta rkaira- jtoXu S' avicrrtvov 

"tot iu) SatfLo. &u>wk Kai wpofiOi, 

tat X^o! *cot arifioi ^i\aco/)€s- *•• 

vdpetm <riya^ arifio^ aXoi'Sopoc 1 

■ aS((TTo; d^ep^wv tSetv, I 

n-dd^ S' wrepTTovTtas 
iftd<rp.a So^Ei So^tof dvd<rcr€iP. 

fviiopiftaiv Si Ko\o<TaStv 4"8 

r)(dcTat x^pij dvBpC, 
op,pdT<i>v S' eV a;(i}fiiuf i 

C/}^t WOff* ' k^pohiTTf. N 

6vfip6<l>avrot 8i vtiBijpMut^ avr. /}*. 

vdptuTi Zo^ai iftepova-ax xapu' ^araLaf. 43* 

fMTtu* yd/> c^' iv 4<r0kd rt$ Somwf o/mU'..., 

419M Ut and U^ not repealed.-. 4 



41^ de'ifaii f I KXivevi }iajxffigat 

^Ordimtf MM and iftM-.mX *«>- 
$i,imm Mu«|wtt mmillumrmingtfJUtb. 
Ti eoMplet tbc Bdiectirai Irrlmpu and 
i*Xlirmt\ —I eo^Jei »atpirai *r^if>i«tft 
to tte whole {Ante preceding. Sec Ap- 
peals II. 

413 — 411. See Aj^wndix K.' 

416. P^a«> The rowd ii Icngth- 
caed br die foUowing ^ 

417. aaXi f rf>fa n »» n for metre 
tee AppcDdix II. 

4»^ «Mv...dF<Evw«U> M /MH^ ^ 

Mtr tJM a jir ttftiid If, iJu Urd rf iMt 
limt*m^fttfafmtnfttaiUtm: 'den 
Hwia A er de* Haatei wird qud oicht 
til diHBiiiailiiiiilliiilTiiniliii. iimiliiii 
ito ate SdiatwMM hahea ' (Wcckldii}. 



ii Mill mocUi^. — I am 100710 abandon 
for thii inteipreUtiod the old and fainiliar 
one 'in hii longing for Ibc loM wife a 
[dianloai of her wilt lecni lo rnlc hii 
home'. Bat this, however poetical, ii 
not in the Greek. It to not nataialir 
eoncetraUe that the tnbject of W{*i 
ihoald be other than i ra9iw. It will 
no doubt leem to many, ai to me, that 
Dr Wecklejn't lendeiing delttoji what 
thcf moM admire m tbe passage. And 
]pet it maj be indiipuUbif right. 

4I7. if^tuf tr dxipl«u« in tit waul 
^ tht ^m. The qneition ii nised 
whether the 'etc*'' are lho«e of the 
hnsband, or of the lott wife, or of the 
Uanklj^gaiing Natuei, a question which 
cannot and must not be answered. The 
cjre* of the hnsband (edc, b«t im longer 
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wife. Leaving to her countrymen the din of shield and spear 
and the arming of fleets, and bringing to Ilium ruin for her 
dower, she had passed with light step, careless of sin, through 
the gates. And oft they sighed, the interpreters of the home, 
as they said, 'Ah for the home! aha, for the home! Aha, and 
ah, for the princes thereof, for the husband's bed yet printed 
with her embrace. We can see him there, his curses mocked 
with silence, the parted spouse, the sweetest sight of them all! 
He shall pine for her that is far beyond sea, the lord of the 
house, till he seems but a phantom lord. Grace of beautiful 
idols the husband hateth: in the want of the eyes all the passion 
is gone. Dream-forms stay with him a while, convincing sem- 
blances, and offer delight in vain; for lo, when seeing his joy 
he vainly would embrace, the vision escapes through his arms, 



find, the eyet that were wont to answer, 
and, for lack of this response, love is for 
him no more. It is the advantage of the 
language here that it is ambiguous be- 
tween ' absence of eyes ' and ' hunger of 
eyes'.— Prof. Bury {Class, Rtv. ii. 181) 
points out that to a Greek ear iro\o^^6f 
(c^Xot, 0^^c) would suggest eyeless^ and 
supposes the exceptional word to be 
chosen forthis reason. This, for Aeschylus, 
is quite possible and would even be 
characteristic. 

419. wiiOiJi&ovflt ... 86(04 persuading 
visions or * convincing', L$, visions which 
compel belief in their reality, cf. Pro- 
pertius 4. 11. 81 (a departed wife is 
addressing her husband) 'sat tibi sint 
noctes, quas de me, Paule, fatiges | som* 
niaque in faeitm ertdita saepe meam ; j 
atque ubi secreto nostra ad simulacra 
loqueris | ut responsurae singula verba 
iace', Meleager ^#f/^. Gr, 5. 166 apaft4p€t 
ffTopyijt ifjiik Xel^opa K(d r6 ^iifui | /ajh^ 
fi6ffww ^vxfii ^'^vcr' ip €lKa^l^; \ apd 
7' (x^t ^^Tffoira rA Mxpva, ird/udr jrci- 
pop I ^vxardriyr ^r^proit dfj^fioKowra 
^tXif; (Housman, Journal of Philology 
XVI. 369). — «tv0i||&ovflt MS. *moum(ur. 
The alternative interpretations of this, 
(1) sad' looking^ (t) ettusing sadmss^ are 
both unsatisfactory, (i) is pointless, and 



(1) is contrary to fact and the context. 
It cannot be said of the visions that 
Tw$^^fioo€t wdptiaii on the contrary ^• 
povai xi^i though ^nUor. — ^There is 
perhaps a third possible interpretation, 
visions of mommingf i,e, visions which 
arise before the disturbed mind of the 
mourner. We might cite Propertius for 
this also : the ghost of Cjmthia appears 
to her lover 'cum mihi somnus ab ex* 
sequiis penderet ' (4. 7. 5). This explana- 
tion I should take, if rcy^AM*^! be 
retained. 

431. '*'For vainly, when, dreaming 
that he beholds his joy (he would emhxuo 
her), the vision slips through his hands 
and is gone*. The construction, which 
has given much trouble, is an ellipse, the 
verb being suppressed tt^iiiat 9w€Ka**\ 
Dr Headlam {Class, Rev, Xil. 346), citing 
Theocr. L 105 vb X^Tcroi rAv K^/mt h 
fiovK^os — , Simon. Amoig. 7. no mxif- 
r^ot Tdp dr9p6t — o< U ytl'nott x^^poiw' 
6pwrrct, and many passages from the 
lighter literature. Since this accounts 
not only for the defective grammar, but 
also for the vagueness of i€0Ki ("the 
Attic dTotfd*' Headlam), the evidence in 
fiivour of it is very strong indeed. Bat 
it is then imperative to suppose that thia 
whole passage, w, 419—434, is aatiiical 
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n-a/)aXXafacra Sul X'P*'" 

■mepoifi on-aSot? wmnr KtktiSOoilt.'' 
TO. ftiv Kar oiKovf ijf hrrlvi ^Xft 
Ta S* ctrri, (cat rwrtT di^pijSttr^rys. 

TO irav S' a^* 'SXJUSoff aZm 
TTfvdeC arXyjaiKafiitot 
Sofuin' cKcurrou 9piwmk. 
iroXXa yoCi' diyyitm v/>&ff ifm^* 
ov; /ici' yap nApAr^fufw 
olScf, OlTt S^ ^wrMT 
rcv^i; Kai (TjroS^ tif imt* 
OTov 8o^ov; a^MMmu. 
o ■xpvtranoK^o'i V *A/M}f a-at/Umv 
Kai ToXcuTovxoc 6* /uExp S<V^ 
T<1' ArtL 438. Wp«Ha AfficlflMfc/ 



il In tone, tod 1( (o be 
an^oed to (paken trtko conld ue tach 
m tDoe; which howerar ii probable on 
other groaodi; tee Apptndii K. All 
Dr Hc*dlara'a exunplet (eicept Soph. 
0. T. tiBS, ft peenlUr cue] >ie Irom 
comedy or tlie like, ud indeed wch ma 
w^ionafea% u j^dIj incompatible with 
pore pelhos or perfect dienily. Nothing 
like it appetn to occur in Attic tracedr 
cbewbcre.— «fr' l> U tv^ tni* ipf, 

vim it IfMi U Itick Iht ^uuUem, 
HoQunan, dting Eur. fr^. 161 irtfit 
I* ^Jmi H Kiwfi* Kvb* i^Xocrot ^ 
r4nni. The tona tiyi i* luumed, legi- 
timetelj, from iKftir. 

434. m/AwiHgJlial/tJbiBtAefMt- 
ing^tUtp. The dative it\titwi, de- 
pendii^ OD fa-stoft |cf. frifiu/, nuy be 
li^t, though pcrplciing to the t»j. 
I ctM i (Aoiatni) i* the limpleit change: 
Ike adjectrral fa-alit m^hl well in Ao- 
dbjrlne take m(A u on initniincntal 
datnc— «iv«> frsMwfs) Dofaccc— 
mit d % n %, oooudoiiIt Um^, cf. >. 131. 

4ji». 4f* <«^<n. IfWTim (Voi^ 



Thli mentjr expreuei the nme leiMe in 
a more ordinary way. But a poet it at 
liberty to prefer an nnunal way, and we 
may even think that the cumutatioD of 
^' ^rrlat (the more Intimate cxpretiiMi) 
upon car' •ban haa a poetical eSect.- 

43S. tA •' (Halm].— Ira should be 
accented u emphatic. It marks the ime 
present time of v. 436, ai opposed to the 
'historic' time of 0.435. The connexion 
of iboi^l is ihii: 'StKh are the snRer- 
ing* at Aom4 {nr' tlxtvt) of those {i^' 
igrUa) moit nearly concerned {the Atridae, 
particularly Menelaua) ; and other luffei- 
ingi they have luw, even greater (the 
miieriei of war being added to the firat 
lou) i and throughout Hellai, since they 
(the princei and their uroy) went away, 
there Is sorrow '. Both p. 436 and v. 437 
are separately antithetic in diffierent ways 
to V. 43S-— If vdt* irrl be written, so 
that the anlithen* is merely between tA 
Mir md ri wtn U, there it an ill-marked 
transition of dme (ram the past to the 
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and is gone that instant, on wings that follow the passing of 
sleep '. 

Such the home-sorrow before they parted hence; and other 
woes they have, woes surpassing yet beyond these. And in 
every home of those who set forth together from Hellas' land 
the hearts of their women-folk ache, as ache they must, with all 
they have to wound them. Whom they sped forth, them they 
know; but it is. not the man they know that comes to his home; 
it is but an urn and ashes. A merchant in gold is Ares, and 
bodies of men are his gold : in battle he holdeth his scale. He 



tense of inrip^rm^ mnd a redundant, or 
rather inaccurate, use of the comparative 
formation, where * surpauing these ' would 
be logical. 

437. r^ irav %k gineralfy^ UMiwrsa/fy, 
$,e, 'in reference to the commons', as 
opposed to rik 4^* i^rlat^ the domestic 
concerns of the princes. Cf. t6 roXtf, t^ 
rXcitfTor, etc.— rvvep|i/veii 'since they 
(the princes and their army) went away 
together*. For this 'dative absolute', as 
it may almost be called, see on 7M, 
at; and hereafter on v, 1177.— 'EXX«[8ot. 
*EXXavot Bamberger for metre, perhaps 
rightly, but see Appendix II. 

438—440. v^vdcia. Formerly trans- 
lated pie/f maurum^. But Wr^cca, as 
from an adjective rer^i^, would be a 
word cf irregular formation. Adjectives 
in -1^ are properly formed from words 
such as wi¥$ofi wtp$€iif by composition, 
e.j^, 9vffT€P$ijt. So WXof, rcXctv, ^rrcXi^t, 
but not rAcca perfection. Nor is the 
genitive Ib^uav well constructeil. — Trans- 
Ute ! there is and must be heart-ache fir 
the women of every house^ literally, * the 
kinswoman of each man's house is heavy 
at heart of course*. See Appendix L. 
dlrXv|o%KdpSiot broken-hearted {yi^zidXtm) 
is preferable to rXiy^'iirdp^iof enduring* 
— wplwci is naturally. This is the force 
here rather than * is conspicuously'. The 
use of the verb is akin to its common im- 
personal use {^^wtk it is fit) t and may be 
approximately illustrated by Pers, 143 
T&rtpa yiip ro^XicAt tUxf^ii dtd X'P^ 
u^rtit wpiwn; * Is the bow the weapon 



natural to their hands?' and Soph. €• T, 9 
Tpiwtoo wp6 rC^U ^*irci9t 'marked as 
their natural spokesman '• It b this rpi* 
rci to which y*«v in v. 440 refers 1 ' she 
is sad naturally^ for indeed she has much 
to grieve her '. 

440. •iYY^vn (a^) «p^ ^wmp 
wounds hor to ike heart, 

441, «ap^in|M|riv (Bothe) those wham 
ski sped ant sent away with cheer and 
encouragement. The preposition, bearing 
the same shade of meaning as in ra/w- 
ircXci^cti', adds to the irony of the contrast. 
The loss is accounted for by the similarity 
of fApn^p. — rtt twt/i^€P Porson (and 
many texts); but this has less graphic 
probability. It has been recommended 
by the necessity of supplying a subject to 
#re/i^cy, which is alrrady supplied under 
the foregoing interpretation. — See further 
Appendix II. 

441. "Notice the beautiful effect in 
this pathetic line of the implied antithesis 
to oU€p; instead of the familiar and loved 
face comes back the unknown nm and 
ashes " (Sidgwick). 

445. ** The ' dust in the urn ' suggests 
a bold figure to the poet. 'War is a 
gold-merchant dealing in bodies ; he has 
his balance (holding the scales of fight, a 
Homeric i<lea from //. 8. 69, where 2«ctts 
weighs fates); he sends back 4^7|iA 
dustt wvfmUv and fiapi burnt and hoiuy 
(grievom\ like gold-dust, but in another 
sense ; he fills the jar with ashes in place 
ofmen"'(SidgwH:k). 
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Spa fi^ |Uy &9 f^XT^ 28/Hf , 
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SnrfiiOKpdrov 8* opas ni^i XP^^^* 
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4tfo 



flwr.y* 



45a Tfytieur (?). 



455* MU 



451. iW r w literally 'convenient*; 
the old translation * easily stowed ' b not 
§u finon the implied sense, but a little 
moie than the meaning of the word. The 
general notion is 'convenience*! as comes 
o«t dearly in Mmtw to be tonvenUmi^ 
kmufy {(^imS irfi^c xH'^^^m Theophras- 
tas)t and specially the convenience which 
comes of being in small compass. So in 
Heslod {Tkicg* 541) Prometheus, binding 
the bones of an ox in fat to deceive 2^etts, 
first packs them together* wMrrim kuH' 
0tlK€ c«Xdf«t ifyht hi/»if. So in Aesch. 
/h^* S38 shoes for running arc termed 
cMffTM dffi6\m from their 'ooavenient* 
Kghlness and other adaptation. (The 
wofd appears, as a conjecture of one of 
die kter copyists, in TM. 699, but see 
■ote there.) Heie it is an epithet bor- 
towed fiom the merchant's gold*dttst, 

of small balk, ready 



exchange etc., is a chief part of ita.value. 
To the ashes it is applicable only in bitter 
irony, because, as compared with the living 
man, they are so small in bulk and so 
quickly disposed of. — tMirovt (Auratus) 
is a mistaken change. The ' convenience * 
of the goldsmith's vessels (iV. the urns of 
the dead) is not to the point; still less 
that they are ' well-ordered * (as the word 
is sometimes rendered). 

455. SuU Hermann. 

456. Td[8f, i^, the last words dXXor^- 
at dcol ywautbtt not of course the praises 
of the dead. Wecklein marks the natural 
pausc^Pa^fi jmir/r; the word signifies 
the tones of the dog. — rtt jcme one; this 
differs from fidfiiuvn and is more pic- 
turesque. When the praises of the dead 
are sounded, some one (an emissary for 
example of the conspirators) will generally 
pat in the flsalicioat suggestion.-— «fY« im 
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sends from Ilium dust out of his fire, a heavy gold to weeping 
love» powder that once was a man, now pressed into the compass 
of a jar. 

And they lament them, telling their praises, how skilled was 
the dead in battle, or how bravely he shed his blood — ^'And all 
through another's wife', snarls some one in a whisper: and so 
there spreads a resentful anger against the quarrel of the sons 
of Atreus. 

Others there by the town, in their own shapes, possess graves 
in Trojan earth, which hating them doth hide its fair possessors 
away. 

Now when one anger moves a people, there is danger 
in their talk; it is a bond no less than a covenant sworn. 



a whisper. In this And the like passages 
(see L. and Sc «.v.) the word retains the 
effect of its origin and its connexion with 
«^^ (stem 9?^) to hiss, 

457. ^6«ir«p^ . . . *Arp€(8ait there 
spreads an indignant grief against the 
sons of Atreus as foremost in the quarrel* 
ivA . . .Ifwti f ./. ii^pmu. This intransitive 
use is to be distinguished from that in 
9. 183 x<>P^ m' ^fnreu For ifnreir to 
grow see on Theb, 17. — itpMimwaxw : cf. 
drWdurot in v. 41. The Hkji is the cause 
of the Atridae against Troy. But the 
exact sense of rp^Sicof is hard to fix, 
from the rarity of the word and of similar 
words. It seems here to be invidious ; a 
laudatory or neutral epithet would cumber 
the sentence. As rp6/Mixof S&fonoard in 
battle^ wp6xfipot handy, wp6Kiinrot ready 
with the sword, and wp6\€oxot too ready 
with talk, so irpbiiKot may ht forward ox 
too ready in suit, in short litigious, and 
this would fit well, the point being that 
the princes are too eager in urging their 
private interest. — Or it may be 'as the 
chief persons in the quarrel * (als die FUhrer 
da Raehesugs, Wecklein). This has prac- 
tically the same effect. 

460. Others possess graves there by the 
t^wn in Trojan earth, which hating them 
doth hide its fair possessors away. The 
Gredc feeling for the beanty of the body 



is here touched with a strange pathos. 
iviAop^oi, though joined with xaWx^vf^t 
takes force from its antithesis to Ik^vi^. 
— ^There i^ irony in wox([%9mvo,,Jti^fnna% 
words used naturally of conquerors who 

dceupy land (Sidgwick) ^9fk 8* Ix^or- 

rat Orelli. 

463. pof eta dangerous, — Read oiqfic^ 
TMir when united in anger, possessed by 
a common feeling of indignation. The 
compound oirptvrot is similar to oyfikwoJHfl 
united in feeling, aiomifiot united in bloody 
o&i^opKot bound by a joint oath, and oi^ftf 
^pmo one in mind (v. 1 1 1). It answers to 
bXKbKorot (properly differing in humour) 
as ovfi^po^tip answers to dXXo^pore&r. For 
the union with a preposition we have 
inr4pKCTot and iwUorot, The point is that 
when there is among the people a common 
indignation (not indignation simply), a 
conspiracy, or something like it, grows 
up naturally out of daily intercourse and 
conversation (0drtf). — ^With o^ k^t^ the 
meaning must be the same (see next verse), 
but it is not well expressed. 

464: it performs the obligaiion of m 
sworn eonspiraeyx the. subject is ^rtt, 
the talk by whidi malcontents are drawn 
together.— fii||ioicpat«v cCpaf a popular 
conjuration, a curse by which the people 
bind themselves together; see tv. 1134, 
X396. The nieuphor ff^fisrif mitftiyv, «p> 
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fiivtt S* aKovtToX ri /tow 

Twv TToKvKTQVbtv yaft MK 
airoiTKoiroi BeoC. KiXai- 
vol S* 'Eptwcs X/*""!* 
n^iy/jov ovT avtv S£ptM 

9TMt ff«X4fcmit o5ri« iW* 
)3a^ jUXXcnu yiip JovMf . 



4<S 







It ia bet Btorc dun 
: lymbol; 

■ee tbe riiul of Atlanlii u docribed in 
Plata {CrMai p. 119). Tbe ten king* 
Mumallr rcDcwed their cmnpict with 
each othn aad with the law by fint 
■beddinc the blood of a bntl o«n a 
pillu, OB which wa* written, Igeether 
with tbe law*, 'an oatb invoking great 
cniiei oa whoerer abould break them 
(■prat (WvUm ifit twnxil^'l rait ivf 1- 
MJn) ', and tben mixing inpt tf Ikt 
hiir, ibtd, tut ^ auk tfihtm, » > 
ttwlfivm wkiek Ihtf innk, iwtaring at 
/iff Jid n la dial truly mlk ukA i^Jur 
atnhBng U Ikt late (cpar^^ afimrm 

KfX.). Hence in Herodotua (4. tgt) the 
begmnine of a cmnmeccial leacne it ex- 
p we d hf the dedication nf a tparip, 
and wc an toM that Oiipaligt H ZwJoui 

dW n«n« ne Inw rpOra #<M« MCT^Xh 
nwttfit^rar. So in tbc.&tn a- 
pumt Thda (43) the fbrloni hope ol Ihe 
btiUinn bind tbemielvei toeether till 
dnth hj pwtiig tbeir bandtwUle tbcr 



wd h ■ Aidd, 
xutoM th« hoc- 
tion Ot a i^Tif- Sm alio lb; oalha of 
n A }. 169 ud 
notei there. From thii ritnal and tym- 
boliun came manj Tamiliar tcnni of 
compact, inch h rvyKfivaatia ^Mtr, 
avytapittml ran [ft tt latilei wilk am- 
Blktr), rvii/uimi rvf^ttaia etc. Hence 
S^/iitpunt Api propctlj' deicribet a 'cOn* 
juration' of the people, a covenant of 
rebellion lotemniied with imprecation| 
and the point here it that ihc bond of a 
common indignation irregolari; communi- 
cated from mouth to mouth maj' h« at 
dangefooi to authority at a iwora con> 
ipiraey. It will be obterred that what 
the tpeaken fear il not the unimtginable 
thing which happem, but a popular out- 
break against the repretentativei of the 
king. — tAw xp'*'* ''' pcrformi (titetallj 
'paji') the obligation'. The ^dnt it 
taid iudf to do that which it cauea to 
be done. The meUphoi ptirauet the ideti 
et a covenant tuQjeited hj S^/atfiraii.-^ 
fillMiipimii (Ponon) giret the lente 'a 
cnne decreed bjr the peoide.' The public 
cuiiei upon afTeiiden were an impotant 
part of early Greek Initiation and were 
regnlarly tegittsrcd with Ihe lawi (tee a - 
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And I am expecting in trouble to hear of some secret of the 
dark. 

For whosoever are guilty of lives, upon them God's eyes are 
fixed The time comes when fortune unmerited turns to mis- 
fortune at a touch, when the dark Chastisers take the man's 
strength away: and once he is gone, no help for him. Glory 
too high is dangerous; it is upon the peaks that the bolt of 



specimen from Teoi in Roberts* Gmk 
/nseripiwns No. 144). ^^x^arrtf i^ 
is therefore a very good expression in 
itself; but no change is required. 

465. |U»st...»wcTnpt ^ : apparently in» 
tended, notwithstanding the order, to be 
construed as itipt/uf^ ft/ov /tlrct dUoO^ai rt, 
'my anxiety expects news.* — ^The order 
suggests that /mv depends on oiroO^ai, and 
in ed. 1 1 adopted this, with the rendering 
ami / await with hading a vaU* from tk$ 
darkntss of my thaughts (literally 'and 
anxiety waits to hear from me something, 
which darkness covers'), bat I now think 
this too difficult. 

467. o^ &ir6^KOiroi ' they do not look 
away from them,'f.^. they watch them with 
fixed eyes. — dtf-^oroc Cod. Farn., but see 
Appendix II. — rwv iroXiNCT6v«*y : includ- 
ing those who, like the Atridae, reckon 
lives lightly in the pursuit of their ends. 

471. iraXiVTvx'>i>>'P^ wKen in the 
course of life his luck is reversed t but the 
metaphor in rpi^ is uncertain. — raXiyrv- 
Xei (Scaliger) does not alter the sense. 

473. TcMOorrof 'when he is finally^ i 
cf. Eur. Andr, 780 d^i> itkv yip a^Ua 
toOto, h ii Xp^¥ Tt\i$«t ^mpdift and see 
on Eur. Afed. 1096. 

474. iSir«pK^«*t (Grotius) wXUkv t$ to 
de /raised too much, 

475. popii dangerous, see v. 463. — 
5avoit: a difficult word, as appears from 
the thirteen proposed corrections cited 
by Wecklein. The order and rhythm 
indicate that the dative depends upon 
/9dXXcrai. With pdXKtuf, as with many 
verbs, simple cases sometimes express in 
poetry relations usually and in prose more 
accurately given by prepositions. Thus 
here /MXXcrai is used like ^i/MXXmu, 



and the dative stands for the object of 
aim. Cf. Eur. Phoen, 1385 \6yxw ^^^ 
fUL rr^fiart, Eur. Med, 1S85 x^P^ /SaXcir 
(/.#. vpoafiaKMtp) r4K9Mt and note there. 
So wfhttw (Theb, 117) takes the genitive 
proper to Buiwp4wttp, On the other hand 
that 'the bolt of 2eas strikes the eyes * is 
neither true as a fact nor significant as a 
figure. To make sense, we want some 
type of greatness or height, ^'t peaks for 
instance, which 'the thunder strikes*, as 
Horace says illustrating the same topic 
Hence the suggestions '0^#f (Lobeck), 
ifitaaw and tfx^oif (Weil), ipirfaoit peaks 
(Ahrens), Kpbaaai$ pinnaeles (Schneide* 
win) etc. But how do we know that 
6aaoi% itself does not mean peaks'^ Not 
■ because it means 'eyes': every language 
has many words o(f double and treble 
signification. Not by its form, for the 
very word Aro'c, eyes^ is evidence for the 
likelihood of a word haaat (or taaw) 
pointy being derived from the stem d«-t 
of which the original notion was shcurp' 
ness (cf. tfff^r a point and the cognate 
Latin ac-ies ac'us). The fact that aeies 
means point or edge, does not prevent it 
from meaning also sight, line of baitle, 
etc. In such cases of ambiguity, one 
meaning tends to oust the rest; and so 
it appears to have been in this case, if 
the present laaoit is the only extant ex- 
ample of the meaning paints or peaks* 
The meanings discarded from common 
use will nevertheless be preserved here 
ancl there. I would therefore retain 
taaokt and translate, after Horace^ far 
the bolts ef heaven fall upon the peaks^ 
'feriuntque summos fiilgura nontes.'— - 
Ki$a»a Tucker, CiSuf. Rea. vii. 340. 



AISXYAOY 

KpCvoi S' S.<^6ovov okfiov 

Hr) 8' (tr}U irTo\iir6p07)i 

ff^ ovv avTOi aXou; inr aX- 



mipov o' vir ciiayyeXov 
iroXtv SiT^Kti Boa 

T« otSofi 17 rot ('etov WTi, /xr) ^jnBo^. 
Ttc <2$c iraiSra? ^ <f>pfvav KtKOpp^o^, 
^Xoyo; irapayyfkpaa'iv 
i^ots irvpoiffevra KapStav eiretr' 
oXXa-y^^Xoyou Ka/ieu'; 

vpo Tov <f>av€VTo^ X^P^ ^vvaivea-ai. 




'rift out', aad wipriftr,tkttit.- 
■mmmW : bM m commooljr ' d&itinted. 



47^ fI '* '^v o*^ not l* alteced to 
fifr' <V, The cooneiloa ii ihii: 'I 
Aocae an mwDTwd pmpcritjr) and (tt) 
1 woold bin not M) be ft conqueror, not 

48a. |Mfr'...ww <B »« ^ !'noriii«y lerer 
kDow Ibe life of » MpliTe ' (?) ii xud to 
be the mwningi Utenllf, 'dot majr I, 
Bjidl rabdned. lee mj life lutqed to 
■Bother'.— jSIw nrAHfu, 'eat the bread 
(^bf nnteuuKe, nouriihmeal) of capliv- 
ilj', Valduaaer; but neilbcr ii thii 
liaftrtmy. 

481 — 4JIJ. Convcnatioa in Ijric reci- 
tative betweea the elden (Wecklcin). 
Sw abore on vb. 363—366. 

4S1 — 443. The alleged 'roeuaee of 
tke faearao' nnct be iprcadins. lhong:b 
tl ia qaite anceTtified and probablf fklw. 

483. lifiJ|Hii: nppljF Av>AXarrM 
lk4tM ariCa AyyAXemi beii^ npplkd 



Eron iA^tvAmi. The mtilhed* ii be- 
tween the advetba d and ^nfrrijuM ; the 
ligoal ipvci gied newi, bat doet it give 
tnul—iriitv^ai {jtrrir 4 ^i) Auratub 
484. ^ TM MJ* Inv, jt^ ifMof (m. 
if] it it iMdad miraeiihiu,—i/ tut/a/tr. 
An eipteuioD of contempitioiu diibeliei^ 
The nibjecc of the lentence in Gieek, ai 
in the EngUih, ii the geneitl tabject, rt 
rpiyii* 'the thins'. The force of friM is 
ilioHiatcd b]p Hcrodotnt («• 66) on the 
beh»viont of the Egyptian ealt, which 
leap into a fire, riipimt^ M yttoiUnii 8iZa 
Wfiyiuen nraXa^irs Tsui oltXtiftn. 
The wpplement ^ the veibat Ir from 
im in the principal eiauie 1> umihu to 
that of ihe adjectival £w in uich casei u 
Plato P/Uutir, 14a D ifiurri S^ tfUpu- 
tipa* trnl ai* Ir Spf (oBru). It i* Ir- 
Tcgular but (eenu*Dol impouible. See 
V. 547. — Of the many chai^^ propoied, 
that of O. Mullec, ^ tm IiUv krw <| 
^rMat, ii the neareit to the MS. and glvea 
the Mune teitM u the text. Many ((^. 
^i n «Bi» 4m 14 fMH: Wail] intiodnoe 
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heaven strikes. Nay, let my happiness challenge no jealousy: 
and let me be no conqueror, nor see myself a conquered slave. 

First Elder. The beacon hath spoken fair, and the report 
is spreading swiftly among the folk; but hath it spoken true? 
Who knows? It is indeed miraculous, — if not false. 

Second Elder, How can one be so childish, so crazed of wit, 
to fire with hope at a sudden message of flame, and risk the pain 
of altered news? 

Third Elder, With woman's impulse it is natural to give 
indulgent credit before the proof 



the suggestion that the signal is a *decqp- 
tion of the gods' (^cbr fi^tfot). But if 
the speaker suspects any one, it is the 
queen : see the next lines. 

485—488. rdiSScvaiMtirrX. *Who 
is so childish' etc. i.e, 'Is there any one 
so childish ? ' This second speaker takes 
up the hint of the preceding and gives it 
a stronger turn. The rashness of the 
queen, in acting upon such an uncerti- 
fied report, is more than natural. Does 
she really believe? To which the next 
speaker answers that it is possible in a 
woman. 

487. Wbit, Le, r^ocr oj^iy 'when they 
are fresh \ Why not await confirmation ? 
— irvp«»Olrra: for heat as a figure of 
sanguine rashness cf. Soph. Ant, 87 

p«»6lvTa...linifra Ka|uCv i^, 'to let his 
feelings take fire at the first, when he 
must suffer if the news should change'. 
For the relation of sense between the 
participle and the verb, cf. Eur. Afed, 
1419 oOt /ti/jror iyiif ^dtrar 5^cXor vp6t 
ffoO ^ifA^ovt ixidiff$€u whom I would I 
had mver begotten^ to see them slain by 
thee, — The clause is consecutive (wotc 
KOLiuiuf) following iSdc. 

489. h. . .ftlxf^ vp^ini ' with woman's 
impulsiveness it is natural ' etc., literally 
'in (a case oQ a woman's impulse', i>. 
where a woman's impulsiveness comes in. 
In Latin the corresponding use of in is 
common; in Greek it is rare, but see 
Antiphon $. $g ^ 94 ftt iw A^avc? X^ 



{when you have no proof) ftrnh AwoKioau 
— To omit h (Scaliger) is simple, but 
unsafe. 

489. aixf^ impulse or natural temper, 
regularly formed from the stem of ttoott. 
For the sense compare 9viiJbit spirit with 
0i*» to rush. Other words of like forma- 
tion and meaning are ^ftif, ^Syof. The 
word occurs also in P, F. 418 Zeds ^c^ 
^vor ipdtUafvaiP o/xM^t Mid Cho, 618 
7vraiffWar AroK/ioo alxM^ (Blomfield, 
Paley, and see L. and Sc. s, v,). Here 
the primitive notion of impulse it more 
prominent ; the same variation occnis in 
bpTfli, meaning sometimes anger sometimes 
merely mood, 

490. x^P*'^ (woiWb^u to give in* 
dulgent assent, an assent which is not 
merited but conceded from the incUnatkm 
of the hearer. The ace. x^'P^ >* related 
to (vrfluWff'ai as an adverbial or 'quasi- 
cognate' accusative, and expresses that 
the ' assent ' is a ' favour ' or act of pap 
tiality. — wpj rov 4*^"^*^^^ before proof, 
where rh 0aWr 'the thing being proved' 
stands for 'the proving of the thing*. 
This use of the participle, though kgical, 
is very rare, having been expelled by the 
article with the infinitive (r^ roO ^ai^)* 
Similar (if correct) is Thucydidcs 1. 141 
iw rf /i^ fuXtrOrri d^vrm^ri^ iwmrm 
'from not practising they will have lea 
knowledge '.--Others translate by 'instead 
of what is evident', but the oontext in- 
dicates that vpb here b tempocaL 



AlSXYAOt 

ntdafos ayaf 6 ^Xv; opo9 hnffytTM 
Taxy'Topo^' ixXXa Taxvfiopem 
yvvaiKOyjjpvTOW okKtnai K\hS' 
Tax' c'cd/ietr^a koLfLirdSan' \ 
^pvKTtopiMv re Kai wvpo^ vo/MiXXdyit^ 
ctr' oZf aXT^^et; fir 6p€ipJkm¥ Utt^ 
rtpvvQv ToS* i\6ov <f>St^ it^f^mrv ^pSnvi* 
K^pvK av oKT^f rot's' o/)fi Kar^ioor 

wiftimS ffw ni jaot 8t^ icjmc ntSe, 

At oSr* AwvSot ojrn <roi Soum' ^Xtfy« 

A^ ip t i wt ff^ftam murvy av^, 

ttX* 4 r& x"^ l»^>>>^ iitfiditi Xtf^wr— 

fiv wtCbt Zi rourS* iI*poT^(>yt*t Xifyw* 



491. l ii » »ii^lL •bMcpM-OMr, 
is fBcnaAedapaa', ■BkrqtBkrudeBl 
pMUTC! cf. /ncfpvx'*'' 'IutIi^ aprice 
Bel npoaUm'in 7%rf.6ii,>iid eumpla 
there died. Tlw ftppliotioD of twirfy*- 
«#H to flocki which feed [riitarrai) on 
ft nd^dNMir'i hnd illutnuei the oM 
(DoMldloa, Pale;) t but the metaphor u 
ttkcn directlj £rain Wfuu- or riiuttai U 
maif itmi.-~i tqlM I^N i^ rt ftha 
(mmmm) fepidcd ai a Sftu—ynimf 



maaaii dnrp and ihfUl, here lagfeH* 
the ftwilr tone. 

494. The herald ii Mcn ftpprMchiiis; 



■ ipitl. The accamulation of ijnoaymi 
ha* a oeitain cootcaptuou effect. ' We 
■ball Dot depend on that aoft tA inlelli- 



.49& 4if mh 'whether, a* « 



wilt 

«h»de of olivc-hnBcb *t i^. with nnall 
lic and iea of olive boaad 
Uchead. Ct Eu./T^ ijoXtrri^ 
{M-Mr M^alUr ra4tar, and SoKin, I je 



rodfrw Ifcyr of a ehi^ht "na^cahti 
doe* ool tnfer fron the wicath the aatai* 
of the newt (m Ihe pried in Soph. O. T. 
Bi inbii the Mcee» of Creon't mliiioD 
to ihe orade boat hn' wreath of bay). 
What [■ Inferred ii that he comet Iv' 
dnit. The herald It wreathed, aa the 
■hip itself wM wteatbed, in ngn of 
gratitodc to the godt for the tafe eon- 
cliuion of a voraee. See Fropeitiiu (3. 
14. ij) teti (trtnatai ptrt»m liligm 
earimu, \ IrmUctM^fTUt, aiu»ra iatta miU 
at. A timilar detcriplion (lUiowi rw 

Ipfrou Burtaaat J^uXer) It given of the 
Dcwljp arrived refngcei in the Supftiantt 
(jjB), the icene of which it laid on the 
GoaM of Argolii. 

498—504. TTutKintyAitUiisUr^lkt 
mirt and tuigAimr, latifia It mt tAii, 
HuU...lu niU titktr ixfHtUfy bid Hinjttut 
«r^-«tc. — What Jutl\M meant, and how 
doe* it ihow that the herald bring* lome 
imp<»tant newi which will prenunablir 
throw light upon the recent report ? The 
mar he divided thui (t) the 
Jiat which the hendd rtliei t. thit 
ahow* hit hatte and tberefan the im- 
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Fourth Elder. She is too ready of bdie^a boundaiy quiddy 
passed and encroadied upon; but quick to pass away is the 
nunour that women cry. 

First Elder. Twill not be long eie we know of this line of 
torch-bearers, this beacon-chain of succeeding fires, whether they 
be true, or frfiether this gladding l^t, a dream-like visitor, hadi 
b^^ed the sense. Yon herald comes from the shore, I see, 
with his shade of olive branch. And the information of the 
thirsty Dust, sister and ne^bour to the Mire, assures me of 
this, that with something mcne than dumb signals of fire-smoke, 
more than a bonfire of wood burnt you upon a hill, he with a 
plain word will either explicitly bid us rejoice, or else — but the 
other word, for the sake of these, shall remain unspoken. May 
the £aur appearance receive a like addition! 



^awrrbapo cfk i l da cript ioo of d«t m 
Ceneral : (t) the dast and the Bnid are 
apQothecanMBtsoftheheiald (theamd 
bems Qo his shoes and the dost on his 
cloches thej are * neighbours ' or 
tignoos'); they show that he has 
a long way uid so suggest that he has 
come from Troy (Paky). But neither is 
acceptable. As to (i), circn sapposii^ 
that one man raaning would make a 
noticeable dast, and that the herald is 
nmning, it wonld still be strange to cite 
the dost as evidence of the visible htX 
that he runs. Nor does this explanation 
account for the description 'sister of the 
mire and neighbour*. Pale/s explanation 
(s) attempu this, but not snocessfally. 
See further Appendix M. 

501. v^si. ** The ethic dative empha- 
sizes the tone of contempt for the reports 
of a beacon'*(Wecklein). It has in foct 
precisely the same effect as in English. 

50S. R«wv^ contemptuous: cf. Eur. 

HHes. 

503. EiiJkir Ais kmpfy grutimg wiU 
im/urm thi gUdtms, literally 'he wiU 
folly express the announcement that we 
•i«tobeghkdbyj«|«Kyit*. t^x^^P^^ 
*the x^pt*, the focmuU of talutatioQ. 



The heiaM^ first act, a cr ntdin g to cus- 
tom (see 9. Soi), wiU be to salute the 
town. IfhissafartatioBisax^pciMitis 
(*• 5>3K ^v^: '^ not, — . Sec the same 
thonght differently tamed in Soph. 
TrmeJL 115 X'^^^f" ^ ^^ g^ w ^ * v^mt- 
p4vu Xf^ I va^V? ^aWrra, xafv^ cf n 
sal fipm. For the irrCM X^TOf see the 
entrance of the Peisian mcMcng cr an- 
nouncing the battle of Salamis (Pin, ' 
t$t), i Yff hr40^9 *Amiim vaXfr^ra,... 
iSj^Mtcac^ crX. 

504. d aart ^ Y* iislUi^ u£. shrink 
from. But the word is weak, and icason- 
ably doubted. 4a — n »)fii, Karstcn. Pe^ 
haps da aa if yw Le, dvMUMfM, 'I sup* 
press, I leave unsaid *, by an apm^^esis. 
9Tiy€t9 properly U AM m (of a net, a 
vessel etc) is a poetic equivalent iOTrryir 
or #iiM«r tt U r^rmn ffm nayM^. See 
Soph. PAU. 136 W xM 9^h^% 9 W X^ 
7«cr/ wAmt sAsmid Se smd <r t t ^pm t su dt^ 
O. T, 341 9^ fkp mAtk car /yi» wvfi 
9r4rp» a/em if I rrfrmm ffm miUring 
tAtm^ and other examples in L. and Sc 
tJK — rii¥ drrior X^yov: the alternative 
of disappointment vatrSi either (i) with 
AvrCav, 'the opposite of this', which 
however makes the word superfluous; or 
(t) with dwarr<yi» (if that be read), 'out 
of reelect for these' ut. rs£i Mb^ the 



SHPTS. 

veXXifp fimymrSm AvfSanc fuai tvj(6i'' 
oil yap voT ij^^ow f^ iw *h(ffdtf. yjhfi 

vn-aro; re xatpvt Zct^ i rtv^Hfc r* ^Mif, 
T^fiMc UvFHr /iqieA'* cit l)fM« ^Aif* 

v8r y «Sr< <rtrr4/> wrtfi fftu vanSnoti 
Awf 'AwoXXor. n^ i' dtjwCiwc 9*aAt 



Cods who lUad before the palice and to 
Wbom iIm hcnld addrenei hinuetf bclov 
iw. 514, sm)- 1^ proaooa i> eiptaincd 
^ a gi^att. Tor tbe 'Mluc' dative 
«ee owrA in Ar. j?«>. 1134 iy* nwd 
vyla; 'uu I to pajr Urn the Taped of 
qOenee?' ud id. Z^j. J30. To abstain 
tnm wonU of lU mum «ai ■ dntjr in a 

i^^oo* place at pmenee (tee tf. TM. 

•34*. 

mOk tAtr iMnlmu Iramnl Argn iUan 
•an), etc. These linei ihontd be givcti 
(m in the lu. and bj Wecklein) to a 
Mw ipeaker. The; baTe moM p«nt if 
■ngned to one flf the qneco'i partiuni 
liee 00 V. jGj), acceptir^ the pnjrer of 
the dder bat tacitljr poufng hii own leue 
npoa it — The ms. pm m. 494— {05 to 
ClTtaenuMMia, w. 506—7 to dx chonu, 
and lUt ii ddcndid I7 Hi Pridcajd 

(Out. Xa. MT. 434I. 

I0>. The hoald coten, n tMerlj 
wweoMM by paM wBering and piaw nt 



emotion that it I> tope time before he 
ihinlu to leU hi* new« {v. 530), aikd in- 
deed till be ii addreiied (v. f4j> be 
■carcely lecnu to be aware that enj one 
li present. From hi* fint word* (aMai) 
it would teem that h« throw* himielf 
dourn, like Shakeipeare'i Richard II., 
to talnte the beloved tanh, and he tMnk* 
fat the nwment [hat he will die on the 
ipot ijuii Tuxfir r. ittii. The whole 
apcech !i manelloiuljr powerfiil. 

509. Uxinf 4'YY'' ^^ Itmi wM 
Iku Imtk oHHuai dawM, if the eipretiion 
majp pan. ^'ri'Bt frwt it an imitatioD 
of the common [dtraie ^tyyet ^tt/pn. 
See the Inlroduction p. xL The pretent 
' light ' ii the dawn of the fear ai welt a* 
of the dajr. It ii important hera,and 
throoghout thii icaie to remenbet the 
aappoaed hoar, jnit afker niDtiie. 

gio> fa.yu/nn 1 the meta^tor in* 
tended ii doubtliil. A icbol. refcra It to 
anchoft, ooe of whieh max hold wli^ the 
rsK hmi, Othen (tea L. and Se. (.*. 
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A Conspirator. If there be any that agrees not in this patriot 
prayer, let him reap himself the consequence of his mistake. 

{Enter a Herald.] 

The Herald. O native earth, O Argos, my country, hail I 
With the dawn of this tenth year I am come to thee, at last 
Many a hope hath broken, but one I have grasped ; for I 
never thought I should die here, in this land of Argos, and have 
my plot in her well-beloved soil. But now I bless« the land, 
I bless the bright sun, blessed be our 2^s supreme, and blessed 
he, the lord of Pytho; may he shoot his shafts not upon us 
any more. Long enough he came in enmity to Scamander's 
plain. But now be Saviour, O king Apollo, and Healer again I 
And the gods assembled here, I salute them all, him too, mine 
own protector, Hermes the Herald, whom heralds love and 



^i^yrv/tt) render it by wrtcked^ as a ship, 
but in the passage cited for this (Demosth. 
p. 1489) l^yrjfnu does not mean 'to be 
wrecked ', but ' to spring a leak '. Pro- 
bably the tradition of the scholia is 
correct. — rvxttv belongs in any case not 
to the metaphor but properly to AW3ot. 

514. (hraT^ Tt Zci»t : supply x^P^^- 
The images of these and other deities are 
before the palace. 

515. pAi| : rlfftiUM Aovaol it*^ Ujcfiva 
9tMi pdXtwu^t prayer of Chryses to Apollo 
in //. I. 41. 

516. &Xif...i{X9€ long enough kecanu 
in enmity to Scamander's plain, as for 
instance on the occasion just mentioned, 
/9^ bk Kar Oi''Xi)m*'o<o Kapi^nair xii»6Mcrof 
Kijp, r6{* mfiMfftp t)(w,.M y Iji* wvktI 
4ouciin, The descents of the gods upon 
the scene are a striking feature of Ho- 
meric story. — :The deflexion into the 
third person, prepared by the nominatives 
in V. 514, is natural when referring to one 
not actually present, and has the ad- 
vantage of sharpening the contrast be- 
tween the hostile Apollo in the Troad 
and the friendly Apollo in Argot, the 
Apollo of the past and the Apollo of the 
present, by the return to the form of 
invocation in the next line, wMere tki 
ruumption it marked by a frttk voeaiioe 



{ip*^ 'ArvXXor) imerfod/or tke pmrpate, — 
The change of 4^* to ^ is vnde- 
tirable. * 

517. ««u{not Dobree. 

518. Tvdt dl^ftfvCowt tio^ that astern' 
hied gods or godt in attemhly. This term 
occurs also in the Supplica ( 1 95 and 148) for 
* gods assembled in one place, and having 
one common worship*, Koiyofito/Ataif Supp,- 
418. No other sense is there possible, 
since the deities are recognised as collec- 
tively d7«6rioc by newly arrived foreigners, 
who have not yet identified any of them. 
There, as here, the reference is to the 
religious custom of Argos, and among the 
gcxls, there as here, are Zeus, Apollo, 
and Hermes. Probably therefore the 
sense here is the same and a similar mci'o- 
fi^ldok is represented before the palace of 
Agamemnon (Wecklein). — Others inter- 
pret by dTc^cbc * the gods of an etgora ' 
(dyc^r). But dYopaiot was not to Aeschy- 
lus the necessary sense, for the mpc^t^ 
of the SuppUcet is not in an agorei bat in 
a lonely place near the sea. 

519. T^v vf and him, rho, like rvvt 
in V. 518, is demonstrative (not *and my 
defender '). ri|Ulopoiv t * defender ' becanae 
of the religious inviolability attaching to 
the persons of heralds, of whose oflte 
Hermes, the divine K^ffo^^ was pation. 



AltXYAOY 

tr€fivoi Tc MUei, 8«(^w*^ r* iviipUM 
(^ frou irdhu), ^aiipaXn TOurtV i/tfuun^ 
Be^aa-de xivpuf fia<nktm toXX^ XP^if^ 
^Ket yap ^, 4m A* ■df^l^ i^pmf 
KoX ToItrS' lEnwt Kou^, 'Ayo^t^^Mir 2m^. 

Tpolav KanuTR^^^imi roS 8un}^<fpow 

T9iMk Tpoif wtptfitlXi^ {»imf/Hor 
Aof 'Arjacfl^ wpivfivt ofQaJ^Mw ^p 
4iM», tCi0^ 8* ^fttfrarot fipormv 



jif. Kui I M«U fw' the kinc uid 
prafaablj far hb ooandllon Lefbn (he 
gite of tlie palace Wccktdn retcn lo 
HoM. 0£ 1. r4, }. 4a6- W |wi4i V 
rfpt^XMt kA. «rf^ Ai>Mf t*at lett 
mthmrJ {mA, wist a igkiUI), wUh tkit 
trigkt ^oAutt m yeur tja wdt»mtJUfy 
Ikt Iti^t-abumt Umg. ^rr^Xiai 'euimnl- 
lookinc'i u in So[du Ai. Soj •! jrfr 

^ «•■ «A«; Ihenllj 'niTelj meihlalii 
» king while', a parenthetic comment 
■poa irr4^u'< Irom which the nme 
Mtjedive in k participial lenw. fwui 
irr^Kun Irm, ii to be Hipplied. It muit 
be tcmembered that in Greek tOia tl/d 
icpmoiti the Engliih * I have long 
been'; tn Eni^ith it would b« mMe 
aatand tbooeh aot aUnliild]r neccMaiy 
to repeat the vcri> in the pctTcct, ' jt 
that look ca^ward — and ah I how long 
ft haie looked'.— ^MtpaCn ir<pU both 
BtaaDr a^ fai Ike derived tcaN of 



'l^ad';- a predicate.— rewd' C|i|uHnv 
' Iheie cTci ' i'./. * jroor ejtt a* I now lee 
them '. — N<r|i^ dative of nunner, com- 
bina the ideal of what I* due and decent 
(ef. KiMnlm and ice Find. /^lA. j. 8i ri 
lUr wr (nttuiTa) ti J^rarrot n^nw xirfiy 
^^fif) and of honour.-^The herald baa - 
come up from the port bjr the eaMem 
rotd, and the kii^ 1* coming from the 
nme direction. The palace and the god» 
before it look towardi the approach, and 
at thi* moment the face* of the statnes 
are fnli'lit by the level morning raji. 
Thc7 beam (ut thinki the man) with 
joj for the nin-like return of the king 
(p. itj), at i/.tinngilAtmigiti/ Ail at- 
tout, tA^ had tAtmithm fcU it Ung-U it 
Uekimg i4ataardt and TytywarJt tm vain 
txftclaiieii.—tt no rdXat i/ /iw fl OJ 
i^crt {Anratni). For other niggeMi<&u 
lee Wccklein'* Appendix. The text 
dioald not b« tnipttted. 
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revere, and all the deified, them who sent forth the host, I bid 
them now receive it, so much as the spear hath spared. Hail 
royal palace, mansion beloved, and solemn seats, and deities 
eastward looking (and oh, how long ye have looked 1) ; with this 
bright gladness in your eyes welcome fitly the king so long 
away. For our prince is returned, bringing light in darkness 
to impart unto all that are here, even Agamemnon our king. 

But ye must greet him observantly, as is his due, having 
digged Troy out of the earth with die mattock of Zeus the 
Avenger, which hath broken her soil to dust Her foundations 
cannot be found, or her fixed religious fanes, and all she might 
grow from is perishing out of the ground. So strong compulsion 
hath the elder son of royal Atreus put upon Troy, and happiest 
of mankind he comes home. None hath such claim to requital, 



hrittging light in darknest to impart unto 
all thai are here; hi is c^me, Agatnemnom 
the king, ^i&lv, a dative potseisive or of 
the person interested {fommodi\^ stands 
for Argos and the Argives generally, but 
also more particularly for the army, whom 
the ff^pu^ specially represents. — koI reto^' 
&ira0\ KOiv^y literally * (to be) shared with 
all here also *. The words are joined as 
a *proleptic ' predicate with ^pw* The 
Might' of the victory has come to the 
army already ; now the king is bringing 
it to Argos, that those at home may have 
their share.— Cfitv (Cw/. Fam,) is an ob- 
vious conjecture and may be right, but it 
is not necessary. 

531. KaTfCpyo^TOi tr^Sov her ground 
has been broken up. For the intensive 
irara- cf. KvruK^ destroy, * loose to its 
atoms \ Kardywfu break to pieces, KaTal$te 
bum up, etc. 

531. ffer foundations are undiseover- * 
able and her fixed fabriei of religion, and 
the seed of her is perishing altogether out 
of the earth, ^^ in the full sense 
(see 9. 39j) including altars but not 
these only. We may be reminded that 
except the religious buildings, a Greek 
town or fort in the heroic age, and for the 
most part even till the fiAh century, con- 
.tained little which wookl not rapidly 



perish of itself. See the remarks oi 
Thucydides (i. 10) on an imaginary 
abandonment and decay of Sparta and d 
Athens, where rd re le/iA mU r^t ic«ra< 
oM\fifi rbk i9d^ is a prose equivalent foi 
Pio/iol Ktd $t&w lipCfULTo, — nri^p|ui.., 
xOov^ : lit. 'and the seed of all the land 
is dying out of it *. awipiM is roeta< 
phorical, not literal. The plant is Troy 
itself, so destroyed that there is nothing 
to restore.-— 4{air^XXvT«u x^^^* ^otc 
the tense. The metaphorical conception, 
not strictly possible but sufficient foi 
poetry, is that of a soil so pulverised that 
there is left in it nothing capable ol 
growth, and the vegetable fragments can 
only decay. * Seeds * could not really be 
so destroyed, but an olive-yard or a 
vineyard could. The .elaborate devasta- 
tions of these, practised as a method o( 
war, has perhaps suggested the image. 
—The whole of this passage is closely 
imitated from the account of the destruc- 
tion of Athens by Xerxes {Pert. 8f i foil.), 
put by the poet into the mouth of Darius, 
The ghost of the king continues thus, 

wi/rx9v^ words which lend an ominoui 
signifkance to the hendd's boasts in 
w. 537—538. 

S— a 
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B^ tfw dntnMitfMi ^ Xnff A§mwmmmni 
tSr li;^ Utt won ^ofiow of MCA. Tht 
cmImiw iflbct nf tfwtt Itecs Im8 on 
«bi|t)li«idaibgrtlMir«aiMg«il3r. Tht 




WfbtitelieirQfld. Biititli 
IS ntihcr to SMnsst Aatt sfaMS 
Traf tes pdd fai M, it Is sfdint Iwr 
end dtmtetor that the hshuioe of im 
BOW lies. For tUv^m is an indecisive 
word, limited conventionally to reward 
or Amt0Mr^ bat easily reverting to its 
proper sense of payment, — Ilrfpit yij^ 
o6vf id. ttn VUifu 9&n, Wecklein 
soggests 9694^ i,€. od Ild^t ^dM, as in 
Ck0. S93, Soph. Pkii. 771 etc. y v r ri Xift 
literally 'joined with him in payment * or 
' liability to payment *. Troy in receiving 
him adopted his act and has shared hb 
panishment. See t«. 405 — 408. The 
metaphor suggests a police-custom, such 
as b common in ancient law, by which a 
certain society, as a kinship or the in- 
habitants of a district, b held to payment 
in property or person for crimes of a 



539. dpwayiif n ical icXoviit ofrapim 
mi w$U at thefts i,e. * theft aggravated by 
lapiiie % kfmarfli meaning violent robbery 
as ooDtrssted with irXer^, simple stealing. 
The aggravation naturally increased the 
paudty and perhaps, under the law or 
costom to which Aeschylus alludes, also 
ipvolved the citensioii of the ftspoosi* 



billty.— Wccfckin noCii that aeeoidfaig to 
Horn. /H 15. ^96 Pwb carried off other 
pknder (cr^para vsMUQ widi Kdes. 

540. yoi ^mtim ¥ fjippw itriC 'he 
has not 01^ lost the n^Htt^** vi i^mm 
'what » taken by way of rqirisal ', id* 
the stoiea diiiig ksetf or «» equivaleiit 
and sonethiag besides by way of satls- 
ftction. TMs wonld be the penalty for 
■sere theft. For thb sense' of ^tfeier see 
Soph. Pka. 958 9a»^ va^M XaiT 1^' 

rdXot. — It was also specialised to 'that 
which b taken as a pitdgtt Mxvfior*, biit 
that idea is here irrelevant. 

f^. Kol wayi&XiBpor 86|&ov 'but 

hath also ruined and razed hb own 
father's house, it and the place thereof 
together'. Thb penalty js to be under- 
stood literally and not merely in the 
metaphorical sense that the fine would 
ruin the awrtXiU, the family of the 
criminal. For a heinous act of rapine, 
a barbarous custom might well prescribe 
not only, as a matter of course, the ex- 
tinction of the robber-family, but also the 
actual literal destruction of their house. — 
We need not press the parallel to detaib 
or ask what was the ^cer in the case of 
Troy, whether Helen herself or what else. 
The point is simply to palliate the sacri- 
legious barbarities exercised upon Troy 
by a precedent from private law, showing 
that when the crime b aggrawUed, the 
penalty may be (i) made very severe and 
(s) extended beyond the ofoider. The 
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not jone in the live world As for Paris and his people, bound 
with him to payment, they cannot boast a balance of damage 
done. Sentenced for theft and rapine too, he hath not only 
lost the reprisal, but also hath ruined and razed his very father's 
house, it and the place thereof together. Two-fold the loss the 
sons of Priam have paid. 

Ah Elder. Joy to thee, herald of the coming Achaean host I 

Herald. 



custom cited is itself barboroos and anti- 
quated, and the plea would appear to an 
audience of Aeschylus' day, as the pur- 
pose requires, worthless. It is in fiict 
self-condemnatory, for the real object of 
the sacrilege committed at Troy was 
h^m9,yh (see tw. 550 foil.).— «Mx^' ^v 
or oMx^ovov t?). I prefer on the whole 
Blomfield's reading. --Sv *his own' it 
surely not, as Hermann sajfs, superfluous 
but much to the point. — oMx^ova: here 
*even to the site on which it stood*, 
literally 'ground and all'; cf. mdr6iwptfu^ott 
uMpfufot etc. — For oArbxOwwf Hermann 
makes the subtle defence that the form 
oi^r^x^orof us used deliberately in order 
to distinguish this meaning from the 
common aMx'^^^ indigenous. But the 
poet saw, for instance, no such difficulty in 
d^opot not invidious^ v. 477. 

54 1 . SivXa Inouy Od|u£pTia iAey have 
paid the double of the loss^ another analogy 
from the law of theft, but from a more 
humane jurisprudence. The anticlimax 
is noticeable and betray:^ the weakness 
of the plea.— Iriouv OdfulpTia: dMi/>T*cor 
seems to occur only here and perhaps in 
' Pen, 679 where both reading and. inter* 
pretation are uncertain. For the rendering 
loss argues here the occurrence of ff/uLpre 
lost just above. — Another interpretation, 
rhv /u9$b» rfjt d/iopWar, is given by the 
schol. and would resemble fdayyiXia rr- 
ward for good tidings (Sidgwick), though 
cAaTT^ca is a regularly formed secondary 
adjective from cddTYcXot, so that the 
analogy is imperfect — The herald, who, 
it will be observed, has not addressed 
any one except the gods, stops abruptly 



and remains absorbed in his feelings till 
one of the elders addresses him. 

543. TMV clirA rrpoiTov i .#. rfir mrpo^* 
nvofi'huif. The preposition is used in 
the pregnant manner which may be called 
regular in Greek : the description of the 
army itself is coloured by the fact that 
the herald comes from it. 

544. This line is hopeless, a^cifr' 
irrtpQ (h and its scholia) is probably 
conjecture; rtBvinu (for rctfWUoi) is a 
figment — As it is hard to see a reason 
for ^ffoiff, we may affirm perhaps (with 
Hermann, Weil) that part of the line 
was x>^P^*"^'^''^i^' '* ^' dwrtpQt and 
that Btdit is merely a patch. — ^The modem 
restorations seem to assume that rctfvdvat 
odK ijrrtpa or o^^^* drrcpd could mean 
/ will not refuse to die. But refiwdptu, 
though for some purposes interchangeable 
with ^arc&, should in this connexion give 
the meaning / wHl not defty that I am 
dead. This however is not an impossible 
meaning, for the point may turn on the 
use of xeupc (in funerals, epitaphs etc) as 
an address to the dead. The poets often 
play with the sentics of this word. Thus 
e^. XoX^i rl x^'/Htf; ^^ rctfrdrai <* odic 
dirrtpQ (where x^P** is deliberative sub* 
junctive) would mean * Be glad t Thou 
needst not say be glad. Though indeed 
the greeting of the dead suits me well 
enough ', being thus exhausted with past 
misery and present joy. Both the play 
on X"*/^ <^nd the play on rcMroi may 
be illustrated from the fSuewell scene 
between Polyxena, going to her deatht 
and Hecuba {Ear, //ee. 446 foil.): JW, 
Xo^* {/treweU^t 4 rcfftOra, xf'^P' Kar- 
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KH. 
XO. 
KH. 
XO. 
KH. 
XO. 
KH. 
XO. 

* 



n^VMft ip* Ian T^ofV imffiikm wiaw. 

Jk wOX ^pittnyMif lie 4fmi9 ^ i»mcrftHw. 

dk »6 » ' f A o^ S^--»ic«A tfoPiiy voXXi^ X^V^^ ^^ 



M4< 



M5* <8>'* 



w^iyimgw W#rfm, kL CV. ios8 IXit Ar ' 
*Afydut Xfp^ rtfAnfra (/ Aoiv Aflm il^r- 
imrid). Ttds, or tomething like it, woald 
also give its proper sense {ladmii) to tAn 
iwTMfSk, — It mast not hcywevcr be taken 
as certain even that ittrtftk stands for 
dKwy^ M . It may eqmUly stand for 4rrf - 
fiMt signi^ring to be jealously in love 
with death, 'jealous of the boried dead *, 
and the lepiy father points to something 
of this kind. 

545* ly<|iva««r Maik UHmrti tJUe: 
see /I F. 60s wypl /it ^3U^ 4 yfjtmfl 

and Soph. TVorA. 1083. 

546. MoKp^v: literally *weep into 
it', i.e. the earth. The man is still 
kneding. 

547. Them imrm tJUU it is a iwttt 
jmgmukmg swImI fi ham takgn; be* 

as they explain, love rHunud is 
predicate.— TijrSs i4* 



: tfm r m . U^f ^k m : cf. v. 8s5 t> 
MfSi^*■•He^nattn defends wn. 



takfa<g,li n | »si as aqpdvalcnt to a parti- 
ciple (IgjfMUi lmi)f and it is duurae* 
tcriitiB of Aeschyftm to nse a4iectiv«t 
partidpianT.— 4^pfi {wm, imfafaur lbfm» 
Ahnnsii ifw a. 

549. 'iwr X nYp ly o t. Ai this line ex- 
plains and continues v. 547, consistency 
would require rcvXinrM^i^ (Tyrwhitt). 
But according to the practical grammar 
of speech and poetry, as distinguished 
from logical theory, there is no objection 
to the singular. From the singular at of 
V, 545 the speaker deflects, without any 
reason except the caprice, of thought, into 
the plural firrt of v. 547 and then back 
again to the singular in v. 549. Either 
might have been used throughout indiffer- 
ently. The re-appearance of the singular 
gives the feeling a more personal turn. 
To change it is to stiffen the movement 
of life. See also next note. 
'551. 'Aye, and oft sighed for thee 
from a weary heart', ^pcv^ sr* (Bois- 
sonade) is preferable technically ^d in 
sense to ^pv69 ft (Scaliger).— nlvae^civ 
i0 sigh fir (cf. oMuraXcSy) b commonly 
used of the absent or the dead. Supra 
417 and Eur. Or. 156 in /tkw ^/tvWct, 
fiptiXp 9* vurrhn are among the few 
examples in tngedy of an intransitive 
nstf in id. /fir. 186 W #m 9vaf^tmU,.. 
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EUL 
love? 

Her. 

Eld. 

Her. 

Eld. 

Her. 

Eld 

Her. 
reserved 

Eld. 

Her. 
of some 

Eld 
grateful. 



Hast thou longed for thy native land with a torturing 

Aye, so that for joy mine eyes weep tears upon it 

Then learn that 'tis a sweet languishing ye have taken. 

How so? I need a lesson to master thy saying. 

As being struck with a passion not unretumed. 

Argos, thou sayest, pined for her pining soldiers. 

So pined, as oft to sigh for thee from a weary heart 

Whence this melancholy ? Was there yet this distress 
for us that have fought ? 

For long past I have used silence to prevent hurt 

But how so? Wast thou, the kings being away, in fear 
one? 

So much that now, as thou sayest, e'en death were 



rl wvr drMWyctt; the object (/m) U 
continued and the verb means (see the 
context) to call as ifdead.^Yot the inter- 
change of €rpari9 and o'c, see previous 
note. 

551. The herald, at first merely puzzled, 
begins to perceive that 'something is 
wrong. — v60fv...9Tparf ; PVhence this 
melancholy f IVas there yet this in reserve 
to distress us that have fought ?, an excla- 
mation of disappointment, 'Have we. 
come home only to find more trouble 
here?* For ixti^vA 'to be destined^ ap- 
pointed^ see Hesiod, Op, 114 (the subject 
is mankind in the goldei^ age) tSo'Tc Btd 

(krtp re T^rwr koX 6i^%. odd4 ri ^ccX^ | 
y^paf irijp {no miserable old age aytfaited 
them), aUX 5i x6iat xal x*^P^* 6fu*oi | 
rkpxoifT i9 BaKljioi ktK, See also the 
cognate i^omm in Horn. //. 11. 311 
foil, (if to shun war had been to live 
ageless and deathless, it would have been 
well to shun' it), vQw d' iMinys ydp ir^pet 
4p€orSL9iw $a9mio \ /ivpUUf cti o6k itm 
4*vytuf fipOT^p 066* ^wa\6^€u, \ b^ier.— 
rr^Yot (cf. V. 563) is a further predicate, 
and upon this rather than upon the verb 
depends rrpaTy.— If this line be taken 



(so MS.) as one sentence, rvp a ry means 
the people, i.e. the Argives ai komo^ a use 
possible in itself but hard to recondle 
with this context — wOKu Kennedy; tee 
further Wecklein, Appendix. 

553. / have long used silence to prenent 
hurt (0apfuuror pXdftiit like ^of Ihrpov in 
V. 17), a reply ambiguous between th« 
senses 'Least said is soonest mended \ 
and 'Things have been so with us that 
we dared not even speak*. It thus 
answers, while it avoids, the question 

554. Kttl wi*s ; In what sense f See 
preceding note. — KOipcCvtnf h, probably 
by conjecture. n;/>drrwr (f) may have 
sprung from a gloss. 

55 j. 'So that now, in thine own 
phrase, I would right gladly even die' (?)• 
— T^ vii¥ 81^ alluding to w. 5 10—5 1 a, and, 
perhaps also to v. 544 as it originally 
stood. — «^ (Scaliger) seems probable. 
The general sense is fairly clear.^Here 
the herald, eager to be rid of a disagree- 
able subject which seems to lead to 
nothing definite, breaks off into a more 
congeniaHheme. One plain word might 
have saved the king. But the ddeis 
cannot make up their minds. 
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tS yip whrfHucrm, nAra V h woXX^ XP^* 

rk t «frc iM(d|Myi4«* i^€ ^ ^^ 'ci^ 



^j6 ' jfl^* TMt vmnmAemIc ^pMcli It 

ngdar, tat Ml iiMi HkmitngiMHf of 
acrWcnirt iMtcnntfll* Its atwnriUot 
ave aD tadi as i t i tiagui i i i popakur fkt* 
lofk iRMi edncatei riMtmriCtttid AonHA 
be cowpjiiJ widi Uw ywehw of Uie 

We IwMi • wHi of dtt ptopio wrooglit to 
tfM kiiMrt {litdi el CBMCioat peecief out 

a Hoiy wUcii It pedMtib jert bteane the 
■dmyof it bindifMr aed eoonMeplaee. 
We •boaUl aol expect lioai hiai tlM itate- 
fincM of Agamemiion or tlie mbtlety of 
ClytaemiiestnL 

55d. Aft, ail is weU^ wtU with aUmO" 
mtuefir tJu ttHU, literally ' bot fkat in a 
loog time*. This is imgvlar, but pre- 
ciaely analogous to the common use of 
gml reOra *aad that'.— It gives a lietter 
point to take these woids separately, 
though if they are attached, as usual, to 
the next line the meaning is practically 
the same. 

557—559* '^ ^^'^ ^^^ 'A^ ^'"^^ ^f 
kisfirtwu^ tkomgk some 4/ it bi n^ so 

good. Only a god tan he without troubU 

mil his time : literally, 'Let a man praise 

some things, that they are fortunate, and 

other things, though objectionable*, ue. 

if he gets good, let him take the worM 

with it and call it all good together.— 

ei yHjOMOi the optative is used as a kind 

of imperative. \» the older language 

this is common both in general and in 

particular injunctions, #^. Od. 18. 141 vy 

IK^im work w^Lformo Mt^ iMtidtrm cff, | 

Mii^€rfiU^9aE^iX^IwoHldha»i 



a mtm mat hi kmlm^ Od. 4. 735 dXXd 
TVS hfTfHtf^ AfMsr ao^tdam fifoof^ cte.v^ 
(See Momoi Mmork Gmmmar^ | 999; 
KHhoer, Gr. Gnmm, ii. | 39;. 7.) It 
tarvhwa ia hiter wiHcn diiefly in maxims, 
tadiatthit,tMj7|»aBd Arktopb. Vo^ 
14JI 9$Uk m 4r Itaersr dMi rixrw^* 
la Pfaalar jyiL 10. ti $t^ Oif ifant^ 
Hh^ it nmst hi 90 to m god t§ hmt am 
unirmMod kami we have a c onstn ic ti on 
■oaiewhat sImUar, aad Pindar may be 
qaoth^ the hitter part of the same pro* . 
verb^ whidi Aeschyhit (vp. 559—559) 
here tarns in his own language.---ci 
X^tMV t^wtriit ix^* literally 'say in 
their praise that they are fortunate*; cf. 
V. 45s c5 X^Torrct rho 1U9 c^ Mx^ t^P** 
{4arhf). — •l...f5«iTitf. The assonance of 
f5 is a favourite with the Attic poets, 
occurring not only where the word is 
repeated in exactly the same sense (as 
in V. 505, and Supp, 1S5 eS r' twtivjfw 
c5 re dff|4^^), but also where the sense 
b only imperfectly parallel, as here and 
in Eum, 869 cS ipS^no (9 rdfx^vow (5 
rifuofUpifif, and even where it is not paral- 
lel at all, as in Soph. Tfwh, 396 ifiut 
5* frc^rt roSrcr ff9 OKarov/Uwoit rapfi^iv 
rho ffS vpdoocora /i,^ a^aKf rorc. — Ar 
X^^ffccr Auratus. 

56^— 574* The gist of this long period 
is this, * We have suffered much, bu| all's 
well that ends well'. Paraphrased in 
logical form, it might run thus: 'For 
if I were to reckon all our miseries and 
privations, whether in the ships (560— 
56s), both by night (56^—561) and by 
day (561—563), or on land (563—567), 
where the neigibbouihood of the enemy 
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Her. Yes, we have done wdl every way, well, fbr the length 
of time. A man must speak well of his fortune, though jMurt be 
not so good Only a god can be without trouble all his time. 
For were I to count our sufferings in bad quarters, the narrow 
and comfortless berths (and in the day-time miserable for want of 



aggrmvmted (56^ — 564) the pftins of ex- 
ponre to the damps of the grouad and 
the air (565 — 567), if I coonted vp our 
Tuioas distreucs froai extiene cold to 
estieme heat (568 — ^571). \ii wmU muUkg 
a kuny iotal: kmi\ why oomplain of what 
it past (57a)?* etc Bat the hypothetical 
clause loacs itself in parentheses and eja- 
cnlatioos, starting again nofe or less in 
its trade at v. 568, and the answering 
daose disappears altogether in the abnipc 
transition at v. 571. 

560. Iiwmrilfas haiqtuuitrs for sleep- 
ing; see mSI>1^9m$wu He divides these 
onder the heads of * ship^narters ' and 
' land-quarters ', marking this hy the anti- 
thesis rk d* «9rf x^P^' 1^ ships, drawn 
np on shore and protected by a rampart, 
formed part of the camp. It is of this 
nse that he speaks as well as of the 
voyage. 

561. The miseries of the ships are 
again divided into * night* and *day', 
night appearing in uanorrpurwn (uncpm' 
fortahli as bed$) and day being thrown in 
parent^tically. — «<ipi{((H« (?) : apparently 
something like * berths', from va^eir /# 
pass into (?). The interpretation of the 
scholia TopadpofuU (passa^) does not 
seem to suit the ccmtext. — vopCfiit 
(Wecklein) is a better form. 

ib, ri 8' •it...|A^Mt; Two questions 
must be distinguished: (1) the construction 
irrespective of the case of the participles, 
(1) the nominative case. Irrespective of 
the case, if, that is, we assume the reading 
rrlrorraf 0^ Xax^rraf* there is no diffi- 
culty: the context supplies both ti Myoifu 
and the pronoun ^ifuit^ and the translation 
is 'while in the day-time we had— every 
privation to lament '. The negatives, as 
Wellauer perceived, are not parallel, nor 
ue the participles, vi •<; stands as 



asoal for wiw^ and the rest of the sentence 
B coostracted exactly as if wiw were 
written, mi XKHjhnn is literally *not 
having got' i,t. 'being withont' as in 
Enr. Amdr. 385 Xax*^^^ r* d#Xla nl M 
X ax »»^ * lny ^X^* caJIrrB^Hu snI6I wk^ 
is tftnd I muut ke misarmkie mmd wiiknU 
it mmkm^. For the nse of the negative 
term where English would prefer a posi- 
tive (/r r w e/ws ) see Demoath. 19. 77 ^ 
•vr...iSr ^/tii •Srat 4 ^ ^w A t^9m ^^ 9ifnt 
Hffifr Ld Aim nd esttipe fmmitlumetU fmr 
tk€ deetpiitm frmetitti 0m ymu The ac- 
cusative W wk (&./. m^) depends not upon 
9 H9 mr t\ but upon wk \axyrwu For the 
order of the words wot P, K doi H vtn 
Ta2r^ Mi'tw^ wif^ kttmffnOmuf h vma^' 
9mt; Of whai sin didst tkmt €9mriet ktr 
{rl-^MML^nSnur c^|^) tkat tkmi host n^ 
dticed ktr tt this misiryf Thus W-«d 
rr/rorrct •^Xax^i^rtt stands for wi^nm 
wriwwrm drvxi^arrvt kewaiUstg tJU fri" 
vatioH tf tverytkimg. Doubtless a dis- 
ciplined stylist could not have used so 
uncouth a form of words, hut neither 
would he have spoken any one of the' 
sentences justly and artistically placed in 
this speech. Lastly in ijiiATOt pipot the 
accusative is perhaps that of duratiam (like 
pim in V. 1141), and the genitive l^iiMxtn 
is not partithre but the adjectival genitive 
* of equivalent ' as in Eui. Med, 430 i#M- 
Wpav i»^pSif9 Tt /uXptM 'our (t./. the 
female) division [of mankind] and the 
male*. So 'il/iaT9t /Upot is 'the dhimal 
portion ' of time {w, 556, 559), and is 
contrasted with riMcrof /Upot 'the nocturnal 
portion*, implied but not expressed in 
what precedes, as r4 d' adn xipffp is 
contrasted with the unexpressed r4 ith 
h rav^<r.— Mr W. R. PUon {Class. Jfi- 
vitw^ Vd. vii. p. 15b) citing Plutarch d$ 
Drf(Ktm OraatUmm, pw 414 A, takes^fi*- 
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ra 2r oSrc X^fi^ ('^ wpoa^p irXior onfyot* 
cfool yci^ i^dnoy SqiW «/)&« rifx<o*tt^)*~ 

ItrAyfUEra^y rM^r^t Mvipw rpiyoi— 
y/u/unHt, 2r ft X^i nf oloiyoienjyor, 

^ tfoXvof, cSrc 9&fm9 b iiMTfiifiptvoSn 57^ 

ffoAroif itciyM^ vijtf^iOit cuSoi irt<r«Sy» — 

rft iiifwoT oiOvi laff oMurr^voi lUkiiv 

{rl rodv woXMtf^Taf Ik ^^ X^u^ S75 
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ii4p^« *0I i4 dw frorit (portkM) of 
Ljr' or> diy^ iPork% tlw tpodoiis to 
_ ^4^11111. TUt Mcmt man tluni po»- 
^^J~*^ ImI travld kKfc vCJ^i^wTCt nora 
TTT^pl tkui ever; tee Mr Ftton't fiirtber 
^^^^Mirics. — There remmins the deferred 
^^^itioo at to the nominative case in the 
^^^^nidplet. The English editors mostly 
^(«tn it, Paley adding boldly and truly 
^*^ it b "used without refund to any 
^'^gular ooostmction "• For a special pur- 
Pose* artistic speech follows real speech 
^tid defies grammatical analysis. It is an 
^xtreoie case of construction 'according 
U> the sense*. The soldiers, as subject 
of the sufierings, are thought in the nomi- 
native^ if we may so express it, through- 
out: the whole period, if reduced to 
sjrmmetry, could naturally be turned so 
ti to have li/uSt for the general subject, 
thus: flf Xiyoi/u S^m ifitixfipOfttP h rt rtus 
y«aivir adXi^fKvoi, crptifMra Ixorrcf o6x 
Unwdf iwl Tff Tf 7J In ieirirfpa, in irp6t 
Tf viXffc rr^«Terc3cu6^rot, ktX, There- 
fore, in the one place in which the soldiers 
are mentioned, the appropriate nominative 
is put in simply nt^ «r^#ir, and we have 
a specimen, perhaps unique, of Greek at 
it was actually talked. 

5^ Wl i* «lf« x4p^- Mpply «^ 



Xiyoyau iu X9 pm9 ^¥ ,„rdxmwi a paren- 
thesis, such at in a more regular style 
wouki be expressed by a relative cbuuie, 
' where there was the additional distress 
of constant danger from the neighbouring 
enemy*. 

565. I( oi^povolft ^fop rtX. We go 
back to rd x^P^V* 

565 — 567. Another clause radically 
inaccurate in logic and grammar, though 
perfectly intelligible. The remark of 
Schneidewin on the masculine nOirrtt^ 
that it relates in the^speaker's n^d to 
j/u^poi (nrt><), is true, but only part of 
the truth : 4^ odpayoO relates to this same 
i/tfipoit and so does irarf^^«ra^r (drivUed 
dawH)t and the whole sentence, except 
the words «rdr6 yift Xtifuiifitu dpdaoi. The 
rain b from first to last the subject in the 
mind, and the sentence would have run 
regularly thus, ^ odpawcO yk^ ^f^poi 
icarc^ira^or icrX. But the words 4^ o^ 
paifoO suggest by antithesis f the d^ from 
the earth *, which is thereupon thrust in 
intexjectionally ; and after this, the subject 
tfifipoi being by the antithesis sufficiently 
given to thought, the sentence proceeds 
without it, literally thus, 'from the sky 
(and off the earth marsh-dew too) it 
down* etc In such a 
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everything), and other miseries by land (and there it was worse, 
our camp being close to the enemy's wall), how the sky rained, 
and the dews from the marshy ground, ever rotting our garments 
and breeding foul life upon us: or were one to count the 
winter's cold, made so intolerable by the snows of Ida that the 
birds fell dead, or the heat, when in his noon-day rest the sea 
sank windless and waveless to sleep— but what need to grieve 
for these things? The pain is past; so past for the dead, that 
they care not so much as to rise up any more. Ah why should 
we count the number of the slain, when the living suffer by 



mutatis mutandis men frequently speak 
in every language, bat do not generally 
write. 

566. l|Mri8ov Wvot l9^i||MkTiiy. The 
rotting of the dress from constant wetting 
is mentioned not so much for itself, as 
for the horrible diseases to which it leads 
and which are specified more particularly 
in the next words. nMmt fv0i)pov 
Tp^X*^ P*itting evil life into the hair, or 
in plain words * breeding vermin '. As in 
Soph. Phil, 698 {i^Bfipot irot^ envenomed 
foot) hfhipot is a poetic equivalent for the 
medical term T€$fipivfUpot (see L. and 
Sc. s. w.)f so here it represents the same 
term in another sense (see L. and Sc ;. 
w, BmptlMt (io6w). The Bpl^ is the hair 
of the whole body, not merely of the head 
and face. — The interpretation * shaggy, 
beast-like' (i) does not satisfy the forma- 
tion, and (1) is here out of place. The 
man is speaking of real, .not fanciful, 
miseries. As to the dignity of tragedy, 
Aeschylus treats it on proper occasions 
with perfect indifference, and lets his 
soldier describe the torments of the 
camp, as his nurse the plagues of the 
nursery {Cho. 753), for what they are, 
without attempting to conceal what it is 
hb very purpose to express. 

568—571. See above on v. 560. 

571. The abruptness of these ex- 
clamations is aided by the rhythm, the 
punctuation acting against the caesura. 

573. TotoTi |iiv: to this irregularly 
answers ^/mv M...vu{ t6 xdpdct, v. 578, 



fuasi wapolxiTmi 3* ^Au> um rurfiy r6 
K4pdc9. The trouble is over for all, for 
the dead completely, for the living, in 
that they can balance against it their 
triumph. 

574. T&...|UXfKr so that they eare, or 
in the sense that they eare, grammatically 
an 'accusative in apposition to the verbal 
action* of vapoixiTuu That 'they care 
not* and that 'the trouble b over' are 
two aspects of the same fact. 

575 — 577* Another parenthesis. The 
dead have their gain, and perhaps an 
advantage over the living. — fVhy should' 
we count up the number of the slain^ when 
the living must suffer the persistence of 
fortune* s cruelty? The two clauses are 
correlative and make up one conception 
between them. In English we indicate 
such a relation by making one clause 
dependent. The point is that the in- 
evitable pain of the living is inconsistent 
with the lamenting of the dead or, as it 
is put, with the counting of the number of 
them : and the question rl xp^ I protests 
against the unreasonableness of the two 
things taken together. — nvx^lt wttXiYK^rov 
literally * from fortune being persistently 
cruel ', gen. absolute. wtLKiyKhrrw has its 
full signification (see L. and Sc. x. v.). 
F9rtune is the harassing disease firom 
which we escape by death. The living 
iXyth because such is the law of fate; 
the question is why, this being to, we 
should ask 'how many are dead?* and 
not rather * how many are living to fied ? ' 



7< 
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fim {firm V ikyw xp^ ^^^^X"!^ vaXcyicArov i 

ml wdKkk x^P^^ crvyi^/Muf Miraf«£)* 

ijpi& 82 ToZs Xoi«mcrw^ ^Apymn^ arparw 

wyff ri iK^»8of» ir^fEfta V cAk im^pptwu* 

&% m^arwrm rfS8* AAt i^Xiov ^aci 580 

imip 00kiar0n^ ^ §cai x^^^^ wrufJiHH^ 

''Tjmiyr fkbtm fiifror* *A/yy^W otAm 

fi^ffoif Iw mu r q ^ gt Xivcray d/^aSoi^ ysCrof *'• 

tmttSim XP^ icXiSoyraf ciXoyni^ «tSXiy 5^5 

XO. HMifMPOf Xifyourir aim ipntvoiuu. 
i& yap ^fif TOif yipavaiP c2 paBw. 
8tffu»if 82 roSftt icol KXvra4Mi^/[>f /Ukuv B9^ 
dieof /MtXimro, a^ 82 irXovr£([cir ^^a/. 

59^ KXvnu|BM|9t|^s> 



577. 7> Atfvr i/(M«r wiik ckanci is ii» 
ttl/9 mitkinkst rigki aeteptabU, voXXd 
tjdfm^ o m t^ p o it , literally 'to receive 
the dismissal of chance*, r«\Xd x»i^ 
being the passive corresponding to the 
formnla of dismissal rvXXd x^ipt or voXXA 
Xfdptm Xhpt I dismiss, will hoot no more 
U do wiihx cC Soph. O. 7*. 596 rOr va#i 
X«iipt# MMir «// w^^ mo joy. What is said 
there by Prof. Jebb» that "the phrase 
has been suggested by x^W Z*^ ^t 
refers rather to the meaning than to the 
form of the greeting ", is true here also ; 
'to be dismissed to happintss^ is the 
meaning in full.— icaTa{ut / hold ac» 
teptadie, like a|i«2 1 do noi rtfusi (Soph. 
0. T* 944)* only stronger. It is the 
opposite of dra^iA / nefeet. See TAe6, 
654. umt oisox those who live are happy 
ia one way» x*Wi^* ovy^o^ in one 
but the dead« who vsXXA xw^ 
ave happy ilaii r» n 4»P*tt« The 
iMMrpratatioa *I bid fertnne begone' it 



possible only if we read, with Blomfield, 
ovfi^opiitf and would rather require xeXcdM. 

57S. 'And we that remain, though we 
have suffered more and longer than the 
dead and have not received their com- 
plete discharge, mayotill rejoice on the 
whole, when we consider the everlasting 
and world-wide glory which redounds to 
our city*. 

580—587. These lines are difficult and, 
if correct, must have been explained by 
something conventional in the connotation 
of the language. For a discussion of the 
details, see Appendix N.— 4f causal, sinfi, 
tOHsidoring how, as in Tkib> 351 3/u^^t 
U ffoivon^Mit^ctt Cn Arli It r%>if6icuoo» 
WXot M^fiv.— KO|ifinUrm, as the style and 
honours of a person might be announced 
before him. rySti for the dative with 
t/ff6t, which is comparatively rare, ef. 
Eur. SitppL 40 frdm ykp ^ dpodvtto 
>«rai|l wpioimo f(g^. w» T ii |U »o> i, if 
oorractt agrees with the dadve V^r 
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fortune's persistency? A full release from chance is also, say I, 
something worth. And for us who are left of the Argive host, 
the gain on the balance overweighs the hurt, seeing that yon 
bright sun may proclaim in our honour, winging our fame 
over land and sea, 'Troy in old time was won by an Argive 
armament : and these are the spoils which, to the glory of the 
gods throughout Hellas, they nailed upon the temples for a 
monumental pride '. Hearing this, men must needs praise Argos 
and them that led her host ; and the grace of Zeus that wrought 
it all shall be paid with thanks. And so I have said my say. 

Eld. Defeat in argument I do not deny. To be teadiable 
is a thing that ages not with age. But the household and 
Clytaemnestra, whom this news should most nearly interest, 
must share the gain with me. 



supplied from v. 578 and constructed 
as a dative of 'the person interested*, 
literally *may proclaim for us flying*. 
For the metaphor cf. Pind. Ntm. 6. 50 
v/rar«c 3* M, re x^^^ f^ ^^ $a\dffeas 
TJi\6$€9 jru/i* adrwr. Here by a bolder 
fifmre the subject of the fame is said to 
'fly abroad' as the fame is spread, a 
stretch of language which may be illus- 
trated from Pindar Isthm, 3. 18 dpopiais 
3* ^^xa^cu^f' offfo^cr rrdXaM'ir arror^* 
*H/HuXc(a«f ' by their high feats of valour 
they have reached from home to the ends 
of the world *, i^, their renown has gone 
so far (and Theognis 137 ^oi /Up 4yi» 
wr4p* tiuMca 9i» oZir iw* Awiipwa Terror 
wvHtaiO Kol 7^ WeckIein).-tTfM(v|v icrX. 
Offerings from the spoil would be dedi- 
cated in places of religion with inscrip- 
tions, of which the sense is here para- 
phrased, naming the dedicators and the 
occasion. These the sun will proclaim, 
that is to say, they will be read with each 
returning day, as those on the palace are 
now legible in the light of this present 
morning. Thus the name of Argon will 
*fly over land and sea' to the end of 
time.— Tpo<f|v 1 the archaic (Ionic) form 
may be intentional in the language of an 
' ancient * inscription. Set on Tke^. «59, 
447' Bi9f $90, Z ^ 9 Wt {(MUfusmh) may 



mean either 'at last* or 'formerly' as 
Paley says. The last seems the better. — 
dtpxaSov yd,¥99 literally 'an ancient pride'; 
the praise is worded as it vrill be spoken 
a long time hereafter. — wdb^* ix!M k&yoiw 
a formula of conclusion, indicating here 
that the thesis td wdrpoKrai (v. 556) is 
made out. The elders assent. — See iiirrher 
Appendix N. 

588. iriK«t|isvot XiSYO«a%v. The elo- 
quent proof of the herald that 'all is 
well ' has of course not really touched rd 
id^^pop (v. 553), which he does not un- 
derstand; but this is not the moment 
to explain, as Cljrtaemnestra is seen 
approaching. — The words and context 
require us to refer m/r(^^vot \iyot1n9 to 
the argument of the herald, not to the 
proof of the victory, though this may also 
be in the speaker's mind. 

589. * The capacity for learning is not 
one of the faculties which is lost with 
age '. «{ )iaO«tv tipeiiity (cf. i6fukBii%) is 
the subject of ^.— reti y^^wtrw/or^ as 
we should say iu^ tht ^/i/.— 1$/99 (tfrrl) rt7t 
•f4pb}f9w (Margoliouth). • 

591. r^ S) vXevT({iiv 4|U aW mj^ 
j^i'h should hi skutttt with them^ literally 
'and it (the talc, raPra) ought {tUM^ to 
enrich me wUh tk$m (and not alone) *• 
The emphasis it on r^ and the daoae 



« AIIXYAOY 

K4* iimkHiMfa pAv inOUu x*V>** ^' 

or' ijX^ h wp&nt y^jfiof JyyiXof ny)^, 

Kal ri! /t' A^vTW cb«* " ^fivKrm p &p Ua 
iTua-dittra TpoUf nvf W€inp0^<r0M SmA 

Auditor ci^/MviTCf A* ffffir JS/Nuf *-< 

mU rSr T& ndtrvm /Ur r£ Set a* ^fwl X^i«u> ; 

iivKTot odfvS w^ra wctfiro/uu Xtfyor. 

JCvwt 2^ ^^purra nv i/tav tUSowr i^oir ' <os 

jrwifcm nOuy luX&wra hi^atrBiu (rl yip 

y wm i Txttfmi ^fyytn iJSwr S/HucfUf. 

dM oT/Mrcfof ai^pa owowrof tf<w 

■vXat wtH^ ;), nivr* JvayftiXoy V({<m* 



IW( 



iee- 



TImk b a Gcftain Iran]' (n thii luiQiuge, 
Mot knowing the ntnation, the elden 
•nppoM thai the henld^ ncwi, if wel- 
come to the queen, cumot be altogether 

591. On the stnation here, and co 
the qneea'* UngoaKe. tee tlie Introdnc- 
iImi— tfntXAvt* fir. The anlitheiii to 
Ihii doca not follow iqrnlarljr but ii lub- 
Manliallf given in nl viV «. 603. 'Thia 
ii not the moment dlhcr for exaltation 
(fga— 601) ot for fiuther enqairy (603) '. 

j^ 'Oirt T* ^vdvtanv. Obseire 
,lfaat thla phiaie, thrown in at It were 
caidealf, nttcrljr dianget the character 
of 11m mppoied beacon-menage. At it 
waa w pc ttente d to the elden above, ii 
l eported tlie 'taking' bnl did not aad 
■mU Mt poniblr, nnder the nq>paMd 



dmunitancea, report the 'deKmctlon ' of 
Tro)', which had not occurred and. If 
Qytaemnertra ipoke- hooettlf {r. m), 
«M not to be expected or deiired. But 
it ii of Tital moDKnl that the herald 
■boold not catch a ^impte of the mp- 
poied > beacon-ijiteni '. Nor can he from 
what the queen here nji, limple and 
frank though it •eetni (o be. It impliei 
what he mnti already mppMe, that the 
beacon had aignalled the anind of him- 
lelf and hii companiooi, and tbii is in 
bet the truth. On the other hand the 
htx that the queen refen to the beacon 
it enough (o Gon*ince the elden that, 
howeret abcard ber notion nia; be, there 
b DO Iridt In it. 

J9J. nil i.4, the elden ia tw. 48J 
foil., wboM language dM qiMle* alnwtt 
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[Ent^ Clytaemnestra attended] 

CfytaetHfiestm. My joy was uttered some while ago» when 
the first fiery messenger came in the night, telling that Ilium 
was taken. ..and destroyed. Then there were some who found 
fault with me, and said, 'Art thou for a beacon persuaded to 
think that Troy is taken now ? How like a woman's heart to 
fly up so high I' Thus they argued, proving my error. But for 
all that I would sacrifice ; and by womanly ordinance the country- 
folk one and all took up the loud cry of holy gladness, and in 
the sacred temples stilled with feeding incense the fragrant 
flame. 

And now, for the fuller tale, what need I to take it' from 
thee ? From the king himself I shall learn it alL Rather, that 
I may bring my revered lord with swift return to my loving 
reception — what light more sweet to the eyes of a wife than this, 
when she opens the gate to her husband, restored by heaven 
safe from war? — take thou back to my lord this message: let 



tent This however and the arrival of 
the herald have been reported to her from 
time to time by those in her interest, as 
on the stage would be manifest. Plainly 
she dares not at this crisis lose sight of 
the elders for a moment ; nor is she un- 
willing to give them a hint that her eye 
is upon them. The hint is not lost» for 
when she retires, their language (v. 6so) 
is more guarded and unintelligible than 
ever. — See further the Introduction. 

598. I^oiv^iitpr: 'they tried to prove 
me deluded' is the signification of the 
tense. 

600. ywQMuUf v^iHP ^f^^ ^^ -^"^ 
matCs rUual. — dXXot &XXoOfV one after 
oHoiker^ masculine (although the ^XoXvy- 
liM or sacrificial cry was actually uttered 
by women, as the text declares), because 
it if the behaviour of the people, not of 
the women in particular, which is in view. 
Cf. TM. 353 ^y^ dffo^cM^' f^ttAxf^ 
irtirm ^ (the maidens of the chorus) 
iK0kuyM^..»rtudMiffo9, — ** Perhaps she is 
keeping up her satire, *like women, as 
jov would say, tha whole city joined in 



the cry"* (Sidgwick).— ^yvrousSSM vdfaoi 
(Wecklein) gives a simpler construction. 
— v6|iy. C{,p6fuff/ui TM.i^,''^^rr6!kk¥t 
the Argolid, not 'city' in the modem' 
sense. 

603. KOiiaMmt quigiittgt ia, piling the 
incense upon it so that it burned unseen 
within the heap, instead of blazing. The 
flame is compared to a creature crying 
for food till it is stilled. 

603. tbL i&dovt* tki fiiiUr ttory.-^ 
r' 4|io(. Both pronouns are emphatic 

605. %mw%„,%liS^pj9^oxtk4U Imt^hing 
my revertd spouse wUh swift rtium unto 
my laving reception^ literally ' that I may 
hasten the kind receiving of him returned '• 
As often (cf. v* 487, v. 611, v. 970) the 
Greek puts what is principal in the sen- 
tence into the participle, not the verb, and 
it is A^X^rro, not M^o^tfoi, which b 
mainly affected by ^rci^w.— Not *that 
I may hasten to welcomo him'; see w» 
609—610. dlfWTTtt with all Jtinebtoss^ the 
superUtive of cd kindly^ belongs to M(«- 
oBai : ct Smpf* 915 d r' Hr^tn^ «l ft 
94di^em. 



m' AI3EXYA0Y 

yviiaiKa itutt^i' S* If S^fUMf CV/Mt lukAf, . 
oMvncp ouv cXctire, Sa/MTwr Kwa 

Koi Tak\' ofioiav n-^»ftt, tnfiiMvri^tum 

ovSev &ia<f>6eipa(rav hr /iifiut -j^Avw. 

I oJiS' otSa rtpy^iv oiXF Mifnyw ^ru*' 

oift aZtrxpof ^ yvivud ymW^ Xaitmr. 
XO. aAnf /(& offntf thn ft-avBdMnmrt mn 

ffd IT ciW, fc^/ivf — UiWXmm' 3j vc^tfofuu — 



MM aacdr Ik (am. 'Ltt ^i copm 

twjltljr to End hit people lorinK tnd hli 
wife fiutUnl' ii Ihi kkk. It ii ttaii 
•otilbetk onphuii on nrrV which juiti- 
bd the podtioD of M. — itpM pwXaf* : ice 



'(utfafol ID him u be left ber* li the lenw 
to the cu, 'Ikithftil to the revenge which 
the hu meditated ever uoce'the lenie to 
QytunuieMni't Ibooght. The unMgnitj 
nm an throBgh the foUowiug Una, ixAnf, 



614. »tgM.tifitv m •W* tta^Mpa- 
•Bv lUPiug mntr trtkai ttal at all in 
Ikit ttug taUti, Li. ' having gnuded hii 
pn^ienjr aad honoor', or to benelf 'Uill 
keeping nif iMidution, w it were > 
covenant'. For the anociation of the 
wold ha^tlfti with this •ceondarj lenie 

•djcetinl fonn, moniiig 'anjthing in the 
■atni«Dfa*eal(nMiarr4^)'. There it no 
wfctence to literal 'Mali'. Such leali 
wobU natnrally be med id the Iiobw 
(hkr dta Ear. Oral. iioS), and twtu- 
nllr alio it waagaanled bjdogit hence 



to be widentMd the fpeaki 
more clear! j. 

6f6. liete declaration!, which are 
full of iwpicion and peril, are forced 
upon her bf the necenitj of the titna- 
tion. It ia an obvjooi fear that the king 
mar know too mnch, or before he reichei 
the forttcaa may lam loo much, for C\j- 
taemnettra'i pnrpoie.' She ihinki it tafer 
therefcHV to accept the poution of one 
accued and to take the Ime of de^ring 
(lander, in the hope that thii niajr be 
■ufficient for the necessary moment. 

616—617. i4f^...Mf^ I know >/ 
fltatmn #r if itaKJalna addrat fnm 
any Msr man na men liaH etc For 
fint in the sense of iftart or OKUtrit 
see Soph. Phil, lo^g pmxrar ^rw djpI* 
«tn, id. El. 319, 1113 (L. and Sc. /.p.). 
She is M far from tin that ihe has let no 
man speak to her aiibeciHnitii;l7. ^n* 
is paiallel to rlff^, and both wonli are 
related in the same way to AXm rfbt 
bSfit. W jwYwr -lUble to reproach', ef. 
twlntuftt, ^ruirjivM.— ^ni niaji also be 
taken in the « 
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him come with all speed to the people that love him, come to 
find in his home the wife faithful, even such as he left her, a very 
house-dog, loyal to one, and an enemy to his foes ; aye, and in 
all else unchanged, having never broken seal at all in this long 
while. I know of pleasure or scandalous address from any 
other no more than of dyeing bronze. [Exit. 

A Conspirator, Self-praise like this, filled full with its truth, 
it doth not misbeseem a noble wife to sound 

An Elder. What she hath said looks well, if by their plain 
interpretation thou readest it 

But herald, say thou — I would know of Menelaus, our well- 



report^ with the translation * scandal 
arising from^ i.t, 'connected with* an- 
other; but this does not so well satisfy 
w^ and the form of the sentence. The 
hint given to the ear by the parallelism 
of Wp^ir oM^...0driy would sufficiently 
explain an exceptional use of the word. 

6(7. x<^*<^ Po^t dipping, i^. 
dyeing, of bronu^ an unknown mystery. 
Probably the expression referred to 
some artistic secret (Blomfield). Others 
suppose it to mean merely ' an impossi- 
bility '. The sinister suggestiveness which 
it takes from metaphors such as f/3a^«f 
fyx^ '^'^ ^^' dipped thy sword Soph. 
Ai* 95, yvr^ h ^^ymffi fid^offtt ^i^f 
P, V, 889, has possibly influenced the 
poet (Wellauer) but must not be pressed. 
Between (<^ot and x^^^* there is for 
this purpose a wide diffi^rence. — Here 
Cl3rtaemnestra, having so for as possible 
secured the silence of the elders and the 
prompt departure of the herald, retires as 
if to make her preparations. 

6fS — 691. Here again (see v, 363) is 
a passage defying arrangement or expla- 
nation with the traditional list o{ dramatis 
personae. The MS. gives tnf. 618 — 19 to 
the herald, Hermann transfers them to 
Clytaemnestra. Whichever be adopted, 
it is impossible to give any legitimate 
sense to ^|H|v«to%v in v. 691. Where 
are the commentai^rs on the queen's 
Juklres% the inkrpniin of it, to whom 

V.M. A. 



the elders refer? The ^p^MyreSr are the 
speakers of w. 61S — 19, who eke out 
the queen's suspicious exculpation with 
an approving comment which it very 
much needs. In fact the Second Chorus, 
supporting their spokesman, here act a 
part precisely similar to that in w, 363 
foil. They play to the character which 
the queen assumes. The elden confine 
themselves to the dry remark that with 
this interpretation the herald no doubt 
comprehends. — roi^Sf (ttxr): *when it~ 
is like this', i^. 'being the natural 
overflow of genuine feeling*. Self-praise 
is unseemly in itself; that a wife should 
praise herself in the language of Clytae- 
mnestra is suspicious in itself; but as she 
did so (evidently) only under the over- 
powering desire to assure the king of her 
devotion, it is not unseemly or suspicious 
in her.— ovntf or sht has. — |iai^voirr% 
...ctftwpnrwt spetiously if you understand 
what has been said by their eUar inttr* 
pretaiion, ovi depends on tbwptrOtf 
^|ii)vtil^ir (instrumental) on iMM$ip«rru 
— See on this passage Headlam, Ciass. 
Rev, XVII. 94a. 

61a. «rv 8' flfr^ ^vi* 1*liey detain 
him, as he turns to go. He is unwilling 
to be questioned, having only bad news 
to tell. Seeing this, they add hastily 
*But I would know about Menelmus\9sA 
then more pressingly 'just (yc) whether 
he is with yoa*. 



to AIIXTAOY 

ft v6<mii6^ ye ical tmrfVfAnt ntXtr 

TJiei <Tvv viitv, Tijo-Sf yvjft ^£Xor Kpdrot- 
KH. ovK fcrff on-uc Xc'^atfu rk i^cwS^ mXil («5 

e's 701/ iroXvc ^iXouri NO/WOWr^ Xli^>9¥. 
XO. wcjs S^t' if ttTTiIii/ mSmI rdXi)^ ''^(<>'*f 

trxudOhrra. S' ou»( eviyinrTa yCyvrrtu ntSc. 
KH. dt^/> at^afro; c'f 'A)(«uwov (TT/MTOV, 

avTo; re xal ro irXoiav. 06 ^^0819 X^)««, <$» 

4 X'^i'*** "v**^ o^X^ov> i^/Mttv* VTpamw; ^^ 
KH. £n^craf iftrrc rejifn^ ixpot inrovov' 

XO. voTtpa ydtfi «^rav {avroc '4 rcAnju^rot tf35 

EH. OVK otStf otMit Atrr AwwfyniMt rop&t, 
wlv^ rev rpi^mnvf *HXim yBo^ ^wn». 

XO. wm yip Xfy*** ;£«ifMMi vatmic^ arpwt^ 

fik0^ rtKtitTji<ral n 8eufu^v mfrft ; 640 . 

KH. <v^fu>v if/ia/) ov vpAru ffoicayycXfi 

OTiw &' av€VKTa irjfiaT ayytXo^ voXei 
<rrvyff> irpo<rmr^ wnHri/JLOV arfmrov ^p^, 

6%j. T*xf i'9- *^ — 



6)5. 'I coold BOt (dl Um tSdine* Utlve txpitutt the mnotcDet^ not m 

to III in lur', rkU being predieMive. — Biual tH fadmai, but of poaibililf : the 

Ik^aifL'iemMe delibentiTe opMtive*, & iiutiiut ii 10 eipmi b; the optative 

tiriuioa froo) (he delibeistiTe Mbjnnc- lometbuiB mtre tut »f tkt qtuitian than 

tin loand in iaterracuive •entencci both the inbjunclive would hare eipreased. 

dinct, u At. Ptut. 438 nf ni ^tytt; Thoi in Ar. Pltit. 438 «« ^i!Yg wonld 

>nd indirect, u thi> uid Ear. Alt, 51 be in ordiiuiTj circnniiluicei the eipret' 

frr' air Atm 'AAxqmi fJi >f^t ^iOm; •iaa:...bnt #>th, the MS. reading,. ..is 

"The diffieoltjr i>, not why it ii omitted, theexdamationofnipreine terror, treating 

br the Kntencei an not oondilioiuJ, but eicape ai in the last degree oniikelj" 

why the nauU foitn (optative) !* med (Sidgwick). 

twtod of the primaiy form (mtqnnctlTe) £16. w y aoBelw, literally .' lo ai for 

«h(B IbeacBtenon are aH of mfrimary them to enjoy it'. He would ipare them 

(kanciei. The uiiwec b that the op. pain, if the tnuh could be long concealed* 
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loved king, — this only, whether he hath returned safe and will 
arrive with you. 

Her. It were impossible, if I told a false tale fair, that unto 
long time your love should enjoy it still ! 

EUL Oh, that thy true tale might be happily told 1 Tis 
not easy to hide, when good and true are parted 

Her. The prince is gone from the Achaean host, himself and 
his ship also. It is the truth.* 

A Conspirator. Did he put forth in your sight from Ilium ? 
Or was he snatched from the rest by a storm which fell upon 
all? 

Her. Thou hast, like a master bowman, hit the mark, and 
put a length of trouble in a brief phrase. 

EUL What then of the prince? Did the general rumour of 
the voyagers declare him living or dead ? 

Her. None can tell that for certain, save one only, the Sun 
that sustaineth life over all the earth. 

Eld. And what from first to last was the story of the storm, 
thus sent on the fleet by angry gods ? 

Her. A day sacred to joy should not be fouled by the tongue 
of evil tidings. Religion sunders the two. When one with sad 
countenance brings to a people heavy tidings of an army fallen. 



637. T^oit Porson. 'Would that 
thou couldst speak truth to be good I ' 
/.^. 'would that thy news could be both 
pleasing and true I ' The form of ex- 
pression imitates (Klausen, Kennedy) that 
of the herald's speech preceding. — dCv 
«lirair T^ott properly 'be so happy as 
to speak '. 

639. clvijp Hermann. 

631 — 633. Best assigned to the speaker 
of w. 618 — 619. The herald is surprised, 
as well be may be, at the rapidity with 
which the questioner, out of all the possi- 
bilities, lights upon the exact truth. But 
in truth this questioner has the same 
knowledge of the facts which Clytae- 
mnestraexhibitsbefore the Herald's arrival 
(vp. 350 foil.), and bis question is put 
merely in the hope of cutting the dangerous 
conversation short. — k^4fn>^fm vixibly^ iu. 



so that it was 'known when he went, as 
contrasted with the im/^^nVA/ disappear- 
ance in a storm. , 

635. aiSrod Menelaus himself, ai op- 
posed to the dtXXoi. They suppose that 
something may have been heard of 
Menelaus' ship, and ask what was the 
latest news oitht prince. 

638. ^^o%v in the full sense of the 
word (^4 ^i^rrcu) 'all that groweth on 
earth,' iu. all life. 

64a 8ai|A^v«iv : the gods of Troy pre- 
sumably ; see v. 350. 

643. X**JP^* 4 ^H ^^ tkifumtUns 
belong to different gods^ literally 'the 
religious province (n/Ki^ tfewr) is di»tiiict 
in the two cases', the one belonging to 
joyous or friendly gods, the other to 
gloomy or ' adverse gods. 'Not * the 
worship of the gods b to be kept dia- 

6— a 



AISXYAOr 

wo'Xei fiiv cX*cos tv tA SiffUOi' r»X^' *^ 

voXXovc Se fl-oX\a>>' iSayurM>Tus iif u m 
avhpav StirXp ^aaTiyb t^ A^<f* 4*^*» 

ToiunSe ficv Toi inr))iorti9 wroffftntm 

wpfirei Xtyeii' iratSwi two Epwwn'* H* 

traynjpitov Si wpayita.f^K' tWyyiXoi' 

wmt Jic8i4 ToSt MUMMn avi»iu(m kfytm 

trS/> mU MKofftro, mil ret aisr* Ao^njc 

^ I b ^ pat n T^ 8ii!(m}Mw 'ApyAiv mpur6v, 

A> MMcrC ^Svtnt^fMvra 8* ipmpn ttaicd. 

ptAt yifi i^At aXifkoin ^pfj^ituu wool 

i{pcun»* at Zi ittponnni/upiu fii^ tf6o 

'6^ n m - u iimm. 



tinci lioni bad newf'. Both fanctloiu 
•re Fuwl M)*, but of dvBcmit #n1 and 
not to be coaronndcd. 

645. IXMM...waXX«At accnutlTei in 
appatiliaatovibMra.— «4hB...TiSii|uM': 
the npilu antitbevi UCf rt n(' fnrrar 
]i Rptaccd by an cqui*alenl. — CUn*,.. 
««X^ * '''"'' '^ '^ ""^ '"' '' ttulaiii.— 
■A]L>t|...4t»y*fcTH 'tbe takini; of 
nan; a lictim ' ; for tbe participial eod- 
Uxwaioa ice 7ii<i. tii 1 tv^mMi' Mp« and 
note there. 

647. MfM * moi ' i.1. men linglj u 
oppmed 10 «Aii. Cf. tbe oppoitlioD of 
Swlpwi,..if^ in 7a«*. 584— S99- 

ik, tHrXfln^rTty'lwo-poinled prong' 1 
•ee on T^W. gyj (and Dr Leaf on Horn. 
JI. 13. 3S7). The epithet <a*yx"* ihowi 
that >4«Ti{ ii not a whip. In TM. U. 
it ii a prong wed for tbe killing of fitb or 
gaow taken in a net. Here the eapro- 

^^irinp)«iggtitn«thc»anlBilrinm»t fae 



taking from a ndin nr wcrilice Ibe part* 
reurved for the godi or penoni privileged, 
mch u tbe fitthkaok if Ikrtt lutk men- 
tioned 1b I Samuel ii. 13. The metaphor 
ii (be more likely, as Ares i* a 'man- 
eating' god (Twhv 7^ '-Vvi iMnHToi, 
firy frarfi* TM. 130, and Me in^ 
«, 1511] and it nid to have been wor- 
■bipped with human aacrifice down to 
Kcwded timei ; Forphjrrjr, Dt Aiitinmtia 
11. J5 /rcl ml Aajctltiiarltut #ir«U t 
'AraXXMupof nj! 'Apa 86ta Ulpurar 
(reference inpplied bjr Mr H. B. Smith). 

649. Touivti )ii* TM A« I'ndW sula 
etc. ; tbe >enience Arof ...^pp ii reiumed. 
In ^ r« tlie particles have each their 
distinct fmcei : lUr answers to M in 
V. 6ji| rM «^ n 
■tincled with rmyiUrm 1 
'fulness', rtrwifim Scbuti. nrmy 
liintr 'heaped' or 'packed upon Um' is 
poasible, but the other better. 

610. tM*. dlbet (i) 'sneb an tyy*- 
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the state wounded with one great national grief, and many .^ 
home robbed of its single victim by Ares' fork, his weapovi 
beloved, two-headed, horrible, red in both prongs with blood ; 
he that beareth such a pack of woe may well say a hymn to 
Those who punish. But when one cometh with tidings of 
deliverance to a folk rejoicing in happiness — ^how shall I mingle 
this good with that ill, with tale of the storm, at which our 
national gods must needs be displeased? 

A conspiracy there was between two that had been utter 
foes, between fire and sea ; and for pledge and proof of their 
league they destroyed the hapless men of Argos. In darkness 
it was done, which swelled the agony to its height ; for the ships 
were dashed one against another by Thracian winds, till butting 



Xot* a resumptive pronoun: *Ae^ the 
messenger of disaster, may naturally say 
a triumph-song U the Erinyes \ the agenu 
of punishment, but the messenger of good 
owes his duty elsewhere: or (i) with 
vaiay«, but as the statement is general, 
the pronoun, so construed, seems out of 
place. 

653. He turns abruptly from the gene- 
ral case to himself as an instance of it. — 
How €an I mix good ivith bad^ with a iali 
of the storm^ which catutot but displease 
our naiion^s gods t — 'Aytflxm o^k &|iki(vi- 
Tov OioCt, literally 'a thing not unpro- 
voicing to the gods of the Achaeans^ : the 
emphasis on 'Axeuur being given by 
position. o6k &|ii)viTov (neuter) is an 
accusative in apposition to the verbal 
action (rd rhv xei/Awra \k^tw), OcoCt: 
dative of the person whose judgment or 
view is in question.— The present hour of 
triumph is properly devoted to \Xi^godsof 
Argos : to narrate now a disaster inflicted 
by powers hostile to Argos and to them 
(v. 640) is as it were to interrupt their 
service (w. 643—650) and risk their dis- 
pleasure. Prof. Tucker (Class, Rev, vii. 
p. 341 ) defends the text nearly in the same 
way. Difficulty has arisen from taking 
diAi^iTor as masculine. The reading of 
Dobree 'Axa«oif idfK d^ijriror tfewr, com- 



monly adopted, is not satisfactoiy : 9t^ 
can be explained as an extension of this 
primitive use with negative adjectives ; see 
odff Aramror wvpln (v, 333); but (1) the 
dative 'Ax«M(f» and (3) the streu on 
'AxMOit are questionable. 

655—657. See Appendix O. 

655. Imitated by Milton Par, Reg, iv. 
413 * Water with fire in ruin reconciled*. 
(Paley.) 

658. In darkness^ which swelled the 
agony to Us height, literally *in darkness, 
and terribly swollen was raised the dis- 
tress *. Night aggravated the situation ; 
the ships could not then be kept clear of 
each other and soon became unmanage- 
able. This verse well illustrates Uie 
pregnant use of words in poetry. SvoiciS- 
l*avTa is formed from the transitive 
irvAtoirw, meaning properly maki to swells 
from ffO/Ao, originally theU which is prtg* 
nant, then anything swollen, then 
specially a wave. All the meanings here 
merge in a triple suggestion of imnas^ 
labour, and tempest, 

659. AXXi|X|ja*i: irregular archaism 
for dWi^Mtf*!. 

d^ iccpoTvirotS|ifVflu : woi|Uwt : the 
comparison is to a herd of cattle 
wild and scattered by a storm. 



* AIZXYAOY 

XCifum rv^ 01^ {0X9 r i/A^/MMcrury 

^fifin a^avroi» voifA^fOf leaicov arp6fi^ 

hm K dyqXtfc Xafi«y)&r ^X£ov ^dtof, 

ifAiAm^ Jaf$0W wikayot KlyaSov ycicpoSt 

duf^pfir *AxaMN^ vavmtfiy r* ^mviw. Ms 

^fMf yi fi^ 81) yaw r* dinf/Kiroy ^rxd^o^ 

«i9 /M|r li^ ^W^ icvftarof £aXi}v ^^^ ^'^ 

jL'qf ifoKtTXM wfAt KpaxaxhMn^ \06va. 
Ivctra ff ^KiAftp^ it6mw¥ irt^cvy^cf , 

^jSomcoXoivici^ ^pO¥T(aw viw wdffo^, 

trrfHKTW Kaik6vTot imu #raKM <nroSovfb^v. 67s 

kiyovo'u^ i^/xaf c»f iXttiXard^t n /ii} ; 

yivovro 8* cos aptora* McpcXeoii^ ya/9 oSi^ 
wp&Tov re Kal /iaXurra 7r/>o<r8oica /ioXcu^, 680 

670. SpfM. 



661 • 'Under the Storm of the harricane things* Achaean men and wreckage of 

and by the beating rain of the suxge *• r^ ships '. The genitives define vnrpoSf. For 

instnunentaL The line may be Yarioos- the style of Aeschylus, It does not seem 

I7 taken without difference, but this way unnatural to suggest poetically that ships 

(Sidgwick, Wecklein) Is the simplest.— as well as men were 'dead'*— ravrtxoit r* 

Sfsp^ ruin belongs rather to the meta- iptiwUif Auratus, but the corruption is 

j^kkor of the herd than to the ships. not easily explained. 

66s. m^^fhvt vTf^^ lashed round by 666. oicoi^: the stripped vessel was 

ikHrcrueidnver. rrp^p^* auniqueword, a hull entire but no more. ^ 

lsterally» it would seem, meaning spm; 667. ** Stole us away or bi^;ged us off 

€Tfa^m b to spin. wM|Uvot : the storm from destruction : a bold but quite charac- 

itielf 10 a new metaphorical aspect. teristic phrase, requiring no emendation ". 

664—^5. dvMv: a last glimpse of Sidgwick. 

the metaphor from the herd ; the sea is ^ '669. Fortune^ to saveus^ toas.pUased to 

the plain or fiekl which in the morning Is ride on board her* MXovra: their mira- 

seen to have broken out in flowers after culous escape must be put down to the 

the nku fwfeii.. JpMrCiMr: 'with dead caprice of £u«.— The objectioa to this ii« 
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violently beneath the storm of the hurricane and the beating 
rain of the surge they flod away and away, lashed round by 
their cruel driver. And when the bright dawn rose, we saw on 
the iEgean, thick as flowers, the wrecks of men and of ships. 
As for ourselves and our ship, yet whole in hull, we were stolen 
away or, may be, were b^ged off by some one more than 
human, who took her helm. Fortune, to save us, was pleased to 
ride aboard of her, and keep her alike from taking in the surging 
water between her planks and from running upon rocks. So 
having escaped a watery grave, there in the white day, scarce 
sure of our good fortune, we brooded melancholy upon our 
altered case, our host undone and utterly breaking to pieces. 
And at this moment if any of them is living and draws breath, 
they are doubtless speaking of us as lost, while we imagine the 
same case for them. But let us hope the best 

For Menelaus then, be it first supposed and soonest, that 



that raOr should rather be supplied than 
expressed. — pav^ToXoOv' (Casaubon) is 
good, but hazardous, and $4\ovfftL is in 
itself effective. 

670. So that she took not in the surging 
water between her planks* 4v ^^ (Weck- 
lein) literally *at a joining*. This brilliant 
suggestion may be accepted provisionally. 
It makes good sense, and without some- 
thing of the kind ffi//Mirot ^dXi^y ix^w is 
incomplete. The rarity of kpyM and the 
&miliarity of ip^tA% account for the error. 
— ^r Jp/L(Vi in the roads^ at moorings seems 
unintelligible. Can it be conceived that 
in the circumstances described the vessel 
should be moored at all ? The two ob- 
vious dangers were springing a leak and 
running upon island or rock.-r-lx<iv to 
take^ get I see on v, 734.— ^r 6\k^ k^- 
/Mirot (G. F. Abbott, C/ass, Rev, xiii. 401, 
citing o(9Acarot 6X«o< Ap. Rhod. I. 1167). 
But is i6\i(9 Ixetr by itself intelligible ? 

674. 4povKoXoO|MV : literally *rumina* 
ted ', f .^. brooded on, 

675. nroS«v|A4vov : a strong word 
from popular language. See on Thtb. 

794- 

676. iC nt fmv li&vWwr <if any is in 



being and draws breath*. — For Im cf. 
the phrases «^«^ l#rt keisna sm&re^ hi is 
dead, $tol aliif ihwrtt *gods that live for 
ever' etc. — i^iiw 4/iwp4v¥, Ms., ^uasi *is 
breathing, is alive.' For other conjectures 
see Wecklein*s Appendix. 

679. Mwdkumv 7«lp eSv At for Afene* 
laus then, ^dp o^v marks that the nar- 
rative has now been brought to the point 
at which the question which drew it 
{v, 63s) can be fully answered. , 

680. irp«TOv...|ioXfCv be it first mnd 
soonest supposed that he got home, irpor* 
86Ka: wpoodoKW and AW^cy, like the 
English ejcpect, are used in reference not 
only to the future, but also, with the 
sense suppose, to the present and past» 
and in that sense take the same tense in 
the sequent infinitive as other verbs of 
thinking. For examples see L. and Sc 
X. w, — (leXftv that he arrived, ue, that his 
ship, like that of Agamemnon, got home, 
that he reached the Peloponnese after 
the storm, only, being carried to a greater 
distance, at some other part of the coast. 
He would make for the nearest accctsible 
point, hot necessarily for Aigoa. It it 
natural that this not improbable and con* 



tt AIZXYAOY 

XO. fit «Kr* AfofMtim SV ^ «'• 

yXdcnr»r ^ n^ pi/Mm^ ;) <9o 

ir^ ^ "BX^^ I hni wp€w6rrm 

A^rat • €Xaif<^M>f • ^^rroXif • 

lie tSh^ ifipottiMMv 

wpoftaki^AfidTm^ IrXcvcTiy 69$ 

iroX&»^/M>£ re ^^M£(nri8c¥ itum- 
yol #car* 9(1^09 trXaray aj>Qyrov 

Ms. MU^3mu 686. iji'^^w. 689. Mt. 698. vXdror. 



toUBS tappoftition ihould be entertained, 683. Y^vett bif oflkpring, the foroily 

till it is dbproved.— Not 'expect him to of the Atridae, descended from him.— 

retum' or 'that he will return'. This otfirw MXerrot : 'whose will it netfir\%\ 

sense of the aorist, if it be possible in i^» 'who may be presumed not to will'. 

itael( is inadmissible here. The suppo- 684. aMv emphatic; 'for him, if for 

sition put forward in v, 680 is manifestly any, there is a hope*, 

something distinfiuished from Avit rit 685. This U ail thai t tan till you for 

^w in V, 684. facu literally *so far you may know that 

68i. il i* •$¥ am/, wpponng tht you have been told the faeu'.— Exit the 

contrary (edr), itiU if supposing, that is. Herald. For the situation see the Intro* 



he has not got in.— Tit...teT0p4 any ray duction. 

0/ the tun it dtKWtring kim. Again here . 686. (M}faS^ 'proposed to name', 

Uie language is coloured by a natural 'suggested the naming'.— The kht. has 

suggestion of the morning hour. the aorist, in the I>oric form «&v^|ui{cv. 

68s. iy»f^^ Tfl Kol pXIwsrra 1 i^ii The tense is more suitable, but the forms 

re0 ^twrm Hesychins; whence Toup re« in -^, -(a are not commonly used in 

stored it heie. It is not certain that the tragic chorus. We are perhaps not in a 

g^oM relates to thb passage, but it is position to determine what subtleties of 

luglily probable, and the improvement it literary association might guide a poet in 

freat^— fnixfUKsti AUti join with 4^. the use of such a composite and artificial 
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he got home. And at worst, if anywhere the sun's ray is 
discovering him, Zeus, we may hope, who cannot mean to 
destroy his offspring quite, will contrive to bring him alive and 
well to his home again. So much is all I can warrant you for 
fact [JUxit. 

The Elders. Who can have given that name, so to the very 
letter true? Was it some unseen power, who by foreknowledge 
of fate guided his tongue aright, that named the woman wooed 
with battle and spear by the name of Helen ? She proved her 
name indeed upon ships and men and peoples, when from the 
delicate veils of her costly bower she passed over sea, before 
the gale of the felon West, and after her a great hunt of shielded 
soldiers, following by the vanished track of the oar a quarry 



language; see v. 1508. The Doric form 
would here prepare the way for Atfroi 
V. 693, and the whole art of interpreting 
MikKTo, seems to have been in its origin 
Sicilian ; see Journal of PhiMogy IX. 
p. 197. But it is likely that iiw6/u4€if is 
an error ; in v, 450 the reading of f is 
'apparently y€id^\ and see v. 776. 

687. IV k% T^ irav 4T?|ri|Mit *wi(h 
such entire and literal truth*. On /n|- 
riiJMt and its etymological associations 
see thcSVtvifr/^, Appendix II.— itT^wav, 
or k% rotrdv /./. ' with such literal truth 
in respect of his divination'? For the 
reasons in favour of it rordr see Appen- 
dix E and the younial of Philology IX. 
pp. 198 — 141. The traditional reading is 
admissible. — Mr Sidgwick objects that 
the word rov^d divination% meaning not 
'prophecy* but 'conjecture* as opposed 
to 'knowledge*, is here unsuitable. But 
I submit that what was supposed to be 
' divined ' by the fuirni at the naming of 
a child was its yet undeveloped character 
(0i?0'if, see the article cited), and that this 
was * divined * or ' conjectured *. 

688. |ii{...; Can ii havt been etc. — 
nt SvTiva, studiously vague, 'an unknown 
some one *. 

690. 4v r^xf aright^ 'so as to kit the 
mark', literally 'with hit', or 'it^i/A right- 
ness', h indicating circumstance. The 
phrase is very probably technical 



693. 'EMrav predicate with iMim- 
(^if : rAr ioplyufifipoo dU^trcuH) rt is sub- 
stantival. 

693. iXlMif dettroyer (see iXccr, «2- 
^w) of shi^t a Doric form froiw iKha/i, 
as McWXttf from McWXa - 1 Memlaus (re- 
tained by Salmasius, Enger and Sidg- 
wick). I Fere the use of the exceptbnal 
form could hardly be avoided, if the 
point was to be made at all. With the 
Attic i\jk90M\ (Blomfield), which does not 
suggest the accusative iXdwa^, the coin- 
cidence disappears. 

694. Twv Ihou, as if they were famous, 
as in legend they probably were.-^ppo« 
tC|u«v tielicate»eoUly^ dfiptSi^ ««1 rifdtto* 

695. U irpoKaXv|i|idTMV firXtvcmr 

she left her curtained bower to sail the sta^ 
imitated by Euripides, speaking of Medea 
flying with Jason (A/W/. 431), UiUv obriM' 
IrXcM-at thou didst quit for the sea thy 

father* s house,— For wXtOotu to tahe t9 
sea cf. Eur. Hec* 1105 fXciVarrcf ojbBvs. 

696. YCYavTot: implying not merely 
strength, but fierce, uncontrolled strength, 
the 7<Yarrcf being characteristically rt» 
bels against the divine law. In fact the 
wind itself typifies the wild and monstroiu 
passion. 

698. irXaTov Heath, the better ac« 
centuation ;. in the oart^ mmeem trmeJk.^^ 
Supply IrXfurar. 
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70s 



iceXoui^aip Stfioei^os 

dtcras hr a^i^vXXou9 7^ 

Si* epiv aifiaro€<r<ray. 

*IXi^ 8c KTJBo^ dp" 

Ociwiiov r^k^O'ci^ptiiv 

jirjvi^ rikaLa€t rpawiia^ an- 

pMaw var€p<p XP^^V 

Koi (w€<rriov Aios 

irpao'a'opjipa ro KV/A^ort- 

yuov fieko^ iK<f>dT(o^ riovra^, 

vyiivaioVt Ss tot irr€pp€n€i^ 

yafifipourw octScu/. I^o 

lierayMvOdvova'a S* viu/ov 

Tlpidiiov iroXis y^paijo, 

vokvdprqvov fie/a irov otcpci, icaicXtj- 

<ricov<ra TJdpiv top aiuokticrpov^ 

irifurpoo'ff 17 wokvOpTjVOv 7^5 

aioii/ afi9i iroAirai^ 

li€\€ov alfi ai/arXaacu 

704. dW/itfttr*. 715. wafiwp6ff$ii, 716. roXiroj'. 



699. KiXourrw </ M^i Tt;A<? Aad 
put in or reached land, Le, Paris and his 
company. — 2t|i^<vTot...al|iaTtffovav /p 
M^ hanks of Simois, whost vhhhU must hi 
tpasted by their bloody fray^ literally ' be- 
cause of it. a(i^iXXovt: a *proleptic' 
epithet describing the result of the hunt, 
means literally ' with leafage broken ' and 
is formed from the stem of dTrt^rcu. For 
the sense of the verb see 7/. 13. 146 d7/>o- 
Tipotfft wb€9ir%9 ioiKbrtt ni r* €p Sptatrtp \ 
d^iptaif "^i Kvwwf iix^f^fu KoKocvprbw 
Urrot I box/Jui r' ilaaovrt irepi a^aip 
dyrvra^ ffXiyr, which passage or others 
like it Aeschylus probably had in his 
mind. In the metaphor Paris is the wild 
beast and Helen his spoil ; the avenging 
Greeks are the bunbtmen, who track 
their piey to the lair (Troy); the war is 
the £gfat which, as in Homer's picturci 



there ensues, and which devastates the 
surrounding wood or, without metaphor, 
causes the destruction and razing of Troy. 
— dc(t^i)XX«i;f {Ua/y) is the conjecture of 
Tr iclinius ( Cod, Fam, ) . If this be adopted, 
it is better (since it^i^^fKKovt 8t* Ipir cU/ui- 
rbeffaw 'whose forests will grow because 
of the bloody fray * is hardly sense) to 
join it* ipuf with the main verb; the 
pursuers come 'prompted by a bloody 
feud*. But there is no ground fqr change. 
r~The antistrophe {v. 716) gives no 
evidence between d^i^bWovt and dc^t^i^X- 
Xovt, for it does not correspond exactly 
to either ; and see further Appendix II. 

70a. KijSot dpO«Sw|&ov ; a marriage or 
bride deserving the name in its other 
sense of sorrow* Cf. the play on ri^o/ioi 
— KnUvrifl in Thtb, ia6. — *IX(^ depends 
on fc^fion in the second sense. 
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landed on Simois* banks, whose woods must be wasted by 
their bloody fray. 

A bride? A sorrowful bride she was to Ilium, pursued by 
sure-remembering wrath, destined one day to avenge the dis- 
honour of the board, and of Zeus the sanctifier of the feast, 
upon those that gave expressive honour to that bridal music, 
the marriage-hymn of the groomsmen, their vantage of an hour. 
The aged city of Priam hath learnt an altered song, a burden 
surely of loud lamentation, and finds for the wedded Paris an evil 
name ; for burdened with lamentation have been all her weary 
days till this for the miserable slaughter of her people. 



704. ^|Xa0ii chased^ an echo of the 
metaphor of the hunt (?). — ^wnr Head- 
lam (Class. Rtv, XIV, 116) with dpBiiifO' 
/loiff aeeompiisked the meaning of ike name 
citing Soph. Ant, ;i78 roOvot in Ap* 
hplShi9 ^V9a% etc. — Tpcnr^tdT<|MM%v koI 
{vr. Ai^: the offence of Pluris against the 
laws of hospitality (v. 374). But by the 
reference to the 'table' and the descrip- 
tion of Zeus as ^wUrxw ('of the shared 
feast*) for the more precise l^not, the 
speakers involuntarily touch another and 
ominous memory, the 'outraged table' 
of Atreus and his brother. See on 
w, 136 foil., 1601. — dlr{|i«»o%v Canter. 

707. wpaovof&iva to avenge^ with ac- 
cusatives of the offenders (roi>t) Worrat 
and the crime dWfiwo'ir,, literally 'exact- 
ing it of them'. — ri (^«re(yo) that. 

708. JK^rwt. iK^dff $ai means 'to 
speak out, articulate', Hom. 0</..io. 346 

id, 13. ^6B firi84 Tifi iK^dff$€u..A\\^ aiwrg 
ird^ctr SiXyta roXXd. Accordingly ix- 
^rctff should mean exprtssively (rather 
than loudly^ Paley). According to legend, 
the alternative name of Paris, 'AX^oy^pot 
(repelling the husband)^ was bestowed 
upon him for the rape (see Eur. fr. 65 
Dindorf). From what follows (v, 713) it 
IS likely that ix^rw refers to this ; the 
Trojans found a significant expression for 
their admiration of the robber's feat.^ 
rCeyr^t (impf. tense) did honour to it, 



i^e. celebrated it with seal (eC wmSMek 
Mfui V. 958, Wecklein). 

709. Mppcvtr /eU to thom^ inclined 
to them as a scale, which now is turned 
the other yny,—ya^JfptXmio iMwo 'to 
sing as kinsmen of the groom '• 

713. «oXMpi|vov predicate with #r^ 
P9i. Supply a&r6ot ia. rho Ofu^o^, — V^y^ 
or fMrd (Schneidewin), uo. ^trrorr/ret, 
'chants with repentant change'? — kucX^ 
«^ov«n«i...alv^Xficrpov: finding for Paris 
names very different from the triumphant 
*A\4^a>f6fM (see on v. 708). In choosing 
the contrasted name a/r6Xe«r/>of Aeschylus 
is guided perhaps by a certain similarity, 
with transposition of sounds, to 'AX^<(ay- 
6pos. 

715—717. For full 0/ lamentation have 
^en all her weary days tilt now for the 
miserable slaughter of her people, lite- 
rally 'she who sustained ail-before a life 
full of lamentation for * etc— wd|iirpoo4' 
1) Blomfield: woXirdv Auratus. This 
sentence takes up the word voX^/nfircr 
from V. 713, echoing and explaining it 
after Aeschylus' manner. — va|ftvper9c... 
aU*va...dlvaTXaoia. The adverb, though 
joined in construction with the verb dra- 
rXo^ch qualifies in effect the substantive 
a/(tfra. For the 'Ionic' i| see w. 448, 
1 104 etc-«-oZ|Ui h so a^rd^cX^or oXiua the 
slaying of a brother, Theb, 705, and see 
L. and Sc /. v. oXiul. — ^The difficulties 
found in this passage arise from the hypo* 
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&iP SofioiS ayakoKTOv 
oiTA^ ainip ^iXd/xooTOPy 
iv fitOTov ir/>oreXeibi9 
afiepov, cv^iXoircuSa* 
Kal y€papot^ liri\aprov. 
iroXca S* ecFx' ^i' ayicaXcus 

V€OTp6<fH}V T€KPOV SilCaP 

iJHii&pcinro^ worl X^V^ ^^* 
i^oii^ re yaarpo^ wdyKai^ 
yjpovia-Ow S' drri8€i,(€P 
iHOo^ TO wpo^ TOfcia^p* \d* 
pw yap r/>o^9 ifieifiiAV 
liyiko^voicw arai9 
Satr* oKeXcvoTos €T€v(€Pf 
olfiaTL S* olicos i^p0yi9 
Sjia^oH oXyos OiiceraiS» 
fi^a <riyo9 iroXvicroyop* 

^IC dcOV S* i€/>€V9 ri9 a- 

ra9 Sd/uioi9 wpo<r€^pi<l)^. 

wdpavra S* ikOelv i^ *lXtov rroKiv 

\e/oiii iv if>p6vrjiia flip vrjveiiov yaXdpa^» 



inp, p. 



yao 



7aS 



•nr. ^. — 



730 



73S 



crrp. y 



718 — 19. Xlorra ^Ircy. 

734. IfUiX^KfV. 



790. ovrot. 739. I^ot. roff^wi^. 

737- rpoatrpd^. 



thesis of syllabic correspondence between 
ftrophe and anti^rophe. Apart from 
metre the readings (not changes) of 
BlomSeld and Auratus are satisfactory. 
As to the metre see Appendix 11. 

718. XiwTot l(n,¥ Conington. 

719. dY«lX«MTor (^a), the dam being 
killed by the huntsmen who took the 
whdp. — Dr Wecklein reads dTdXcucra 
fi94 rm$ (see below) drV ^OAtdrritfr, 
tiuslating myiXwnm ^iko/i&mtir by *' as 
futtt'kniker tf ihi tucktrngs in his herd. 

C£ Hcsych. dhyaX«|* i/»Anr09t, Elym.M. 



Sutd. dydlXairrct* 5/mu/«m, ddeX^'*. 

7ao. otras dvi)p shepherd i otnit 
from 5it, as Po&rtit from jSoOt. p^mt 
Heusde, poifrot Wecklein. Something 
like this, some description attached to 
an^^ is to be sought in ovrot. But ofrai 
is closer, and permits the retention of 
dToXairror. — odrai would be closer still, • 
but seems not to be a possible formation 
from d/l-rot. 

793. Making digtrity itself la smile, 
Mxaftmr. For x"^ ^^d the co^gaatA 
words tee cm TM». ^a^.— va^cotR^'M*. 
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A shepherd man in his house brought up a lion's whelp, 
weaned from the teat, a hungry suckling. Gentle it was in its 
infant days of love, made friends with youth, drew smiles from 
gravity's self. And many a thing it got when, like a nursing- 
child embraced, it fixed a bright eye on the hand and fawned 
for its belly's need. But after a time it showed the way that 
was bom in it; for it paid thanks for its rearing by bloody 
ravage of the flock, making a feast unbidden ; and the house 
was dabbled with gore, and the house-folk helpless in agony, 
and wide was the murderous waste. By God's will it was taken 
into that dwelling, to do rites of ravage therein. 

At first, would I say, to Ilium came what seemed to fancy 
a windless calm, a darling of rich indolence, whose gentle eye 



'and '.— Y^papoli : not 'leniors ' (ycpoioit). 
— rf 4*^^'^'* «*^ >» 'easily making friends 
with the ««i8<f\ including the servanis 
as well as the ehildren. The ytpapol are 
Homer's o/MSm, the masters and graver 
persons in the house generally. 

794. ffoMa 8* lo^c ami many a thing 
it got : the pretty tricks of the beast made 
every one pet it and feed it. — For axii'' 
to get see Pindar 01, 1. 10 Up^v iwxop 
ofin^MA they got a sacred habitation^ Pyth, 
!• ^h f^X^ ^* 'AfU^irXat, Pyth. 3. 94 iffX€ 
Toia&raif df aror the conceived such a de/U' 
sion, etc., with Gildersleeve*s notes.— 4v 
d'yKcCXcus goes with the words which 
follow and specially with rtorpd^v. 

736. ^otSpMW^ vaLvmvTt, ^ai- 

ipwirbt \f. treated as a participl', quasi 
^(J/xSt vpoaopw rV X^^P^ • c^* ^'^^ 349* 
547* 1075 etc. — ^Sponrvt (Weil), aal- 
pwra (Auratus), translated * and often he 
held it in his arms * etc So Wecklein. 

The translation o( iax* ^7 *>^ l^X* >' 
incorrect, and ioKt (it was^ Casaubon) an 
inappropriate word. 

719. ^ ^0©i Conington. — tA wpit to- 
mimnf * which it had from its parents'. 

731. JTOis mint ravage, as in Soph. 
Ai, 308 (Ajax coming to his senses sees 
the animals he has killed) mU rX^pet B.iift 
in hofwrtiti ar4you~^Ttufftw (1./. STtU" 
cuf ?) h, d^cu^cr surfeii Conington, dvroiff 
shrieks Ahrens, dYoSrcr wreckage Klausen, 



etc., for metre ; but see Appendix II. 

734. dE|uix^ Ay*** accusative in 
apposition to the conception «IQpuirt... 
i^i»p$jl. The conjunction M in f is due 
to mistake of the construction. 

736—737. Ik IwO: 'providentially, 
by divine suggestion', the divine power 
avenging the lions, as the eagles in 
V. 57. — 8^|&oit wporfOp{^0i| 'was reared 
as an additional inmate of the house^, 
was added to the household (Dr Head- 
lam, On editing Aeschylus p. 108) ; not 
' was reared in the house*. — irpocrf9pl^0i| 
Heath.— irpo^cr/xi^^ (Ionic aor. of irpoo'- 
Tpixio) * was direct^-d to the house ', ed. i. ; 
but I would withdraw this, being satisfied 
that my objections to rpaatBpi^ii were 
mistaken. — Upcvt Tis fras: 'at a minis- 
ter of ruin ', t ./. to be such. ie/»e(>f , pro- 
perly *sacrifi(er to ruin'. — rpoaiTpl^$ih 
'was inflicted upon*, Prof. Bury {Class. 
Pev. XI. 448), using against xpoatBpi^Bfi 
my own argument, that metre would have 
protected it ; but see Headlam I.e. 

738. wopavra at first, xapaxp^ttJOk 
(Hesychius), derived from iro^' airii 'just 
upon the event'. So in Eur. /r. 1064 
xi.fM.vra V iioBilt Corepoo oripu puiytk 
(Wecklein).-4\eitv : the real subject is 
I/elen, th^ aspects or effects of whose 
presence are personified. 

739. ^p6vi||Mi |Uv vi|v^|MV yaXdvot 
the imagination ot presumption of a witui* 
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axacKoiov fayaXiia irXovrov* 74© 

fiakOiucov oyLfiarfav /SeXo^, 

vapaKkivaa in€Kpav€P 

Sc yifkov iriKpov r€X€vra9» 

SvccSpos Ktu 8v(rofiiXo9 745 

cvyiiva TipiaiLLhaxariv 

TTOiirrf Aios (ei^ioVf 

wii^Kkayro^ *Epunk> ^ 

ir€iXai^aros 8* ^i' /SporoU y^ptov Xoyos «^- */'• 

rervicTai, fUyav rtKeaOana tf^ano^ SXfiov 76© 

rcio^VGrdcu /ii^S* diratSa 6vg(rK€w, 

iK 8* dya0K rv^as ycVct 

fi\axrTW€u^ oKopcarop ot^w. 

8ixa 8' oXXoii' fiov6(f>p(ov et* 

/u- TO 8v<r<r€)8cc ra/> c/yyoi' 765 

jxera ficv «rXiEioi/a tLkt^i^ 

O'^^eripif, 8* ciicora yiuvif,. 

oiKWP yap evOvhiKCDV 

icaXXiirai9 noT/io^ atei. 

^iXci 8c tIkt€iv vfipi% luv iraXaia i/ea- orp. &'. 760 

(ovaai/ ^1/ ica#co(9 fiporSp 

vfipiV TOT fj Tofft OT€ TO KVpLOV H'^^V 



755* Y^P iv99t^u 



761. 



orar. 



Zfj/ Ai/m, fV. 'what was presumed a 
secure enjoyment '. This seems to be the 
meaning (rather than that the spirit (?) of 
Helen was like a windless calm), ^p^fia 
is to be understood as qualifying the whole 
description in w* 739 — 749; hence the 
position of /Up. For the sense of ^fi^if 
/to, ^ proud thought', * presumptuous 
imagination *, see L. and Sc /. v. 

740. dicAoicaUv ^ Hermann (see 
V. 751) may be right, though the conjunc- 
tMNi it noC desirable. Nothing can be 



determined without more certainty as to 
the meaning and use of <Uraa'«ratof. The 
MS. points rather to ijtofficaiutv, — AKOffxa' 
^i/Xc^t t^oXfUiCitf Ppadiijn Hesychius. — 
The accumulation here of terms in appo> 
sition admits in English only a paraphrase. 
743. MKpavtv, 'accomplished*, marks 
what happened in the result. — .S*^ made 
suth end to the marriage that it cost them 
dear. Tucpdt is suggested by f as a cor- 
rection, but irucpoO as a proleptic epithet 
expresses the same thing. For the use 
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shot that soft bolt, which pricks from the heart the flower of 
love. But swerving from that, she made them repent in the end 
that she was won, blasting with her companionship the ruined 
house of Priam's sons, whither the god of guest-plight sped and 
conducted her, a fiend to wed and to rue. 

It is an ancient maxim, made long ago among men, that 
wealth of man, grown big, gets offspring of its body before it 
die, and that of good fortune the natural scion is unappeasable 
woe. But I think not with the generality. It is in truth the 
impious deed, which after b^etteth more, and like to its own 
kind. The house that keepeth righteousness, fair is the genera- 
tion thereof for ever. But it is the way of old pride to heg^ in 
the wicked, soon or late, when the destined hour arrives for the 
youthful birth, a young pride, and the kindred spirit (?) of inso- 



of wucp69 see Eur. Med, 398 rorpovr d* iyti 
r^ nd \vypovt O^jau ydfu^vt. Batch. 357, 
Supp, 831 etc. 

745. Svo^Spot Kol 8ua^|uXof an Hi 
companion in the ruined kome^ a poetic 
exaggeration of language such as might 
apply to an ill*assorted union ; the con- 
ception of Helen as a bride wedded to 
Troy is pursued throughout. 

747. irofiiir^, still a bridal term, the 
pompa or religious procession which 
brought the wife to her new home. 

748. wf&^icXavTOf 'Epivvf aJUnd to 
wed and to rue, W|A^icXavros : literally 
' bewept as a wife \ i,e4 one whose wed- 
ding costs tears of repentance. Some 
render wv/i^K\avTot * bewailed by brides *, 
i,e, causing the Trojan women to weep. 
But see the preceding context. — *Eine 
Thranenbraut * Wecklein, rightly. 

749. "Aeschylus is rejecting the old 
Greek superstition that Prosperity or 
Wealth brings woe ; it is not wealth, he 
says, but always Sin ** (Sidgwick). This 
later doctrine had also been embodied 
in a proverb older than Aeschylus. See 
on V. 760. 

750. lUyav TfXto^vra wAon it 
comes to Us fuU growth^ adultum. See 
V. 370. 



751. T ac »«<a4at metaphorically; the 
* child * is calamity ; see next verses. 

759. ylvci ky kindt aooording to 
nature. 

754. lam^ptnr aione in my way of 
thinking. 

755. T^ Svovfpis ydp Pauw, tm 
metrical grounds ; see v. 744. 

756. |MTcl afterwards, 

759. KoXXCirats Wr|Aot combines in 
one phrase the ideas that the prosperity 
of the house is reproduced in successive 
generations, and that this prosperity is 
itself the child of righteousness, as misery 
is of sin. 

760. ^iXfC 8) rCiCTtiv €ppis...€ppiv. 
Similar language with slight variations 
occurs in an ancient oracle cited by 
Herodotus (8. 77), in Pindar {Oi. 13. 9), 
and elsewhere in Aeschylus (Eum, 536) ; 
it was evidently consecrated by religions 
tradition. For some remarks upon the 
origin of it see Seven against TMes, Ap* 
pendix II. p. 14a. 

762. rW H T^ at this time or theU^ 
i,e, sooner or later.— ^...|aA||: archaic 
and poetical construction, for which the 
MS. has substituted the regular tfrvy, 
added originally as an explanatory note 
(Klausen). 



AIXXYAOY. 
Mifio^ 0pd^r999 i^dkmL^ 

«r£y ST liri r//i|ia Mifif • 

^Atfi^ yMUKa^, ,11$ 

wik one wpo&mn$f wm% cre €r€fitxm ^ 

Koxpov \dpvro^; 

iroXXol 8^ fipoTciv TO BoK€w eti^ot 

wpoTiovaL hiKTiv irapafiavT€^. I^o 

r^ Svcnr/oayovyrt S* hFior^vd^^w 

9ra9. ri9 erocfu>9* Setyfia 8^ Xumjs _ 

. 768. rlei/Uor. 769. lr#XA. 770. irp«^//3a roO. 

776. #f0(eM. 



76^ — 7^* Injured, and not to be re- 
stored with any certainty. The geneial 
lense is that 0/lpcf (the parent) gives birth 
to 0^t (the diild) and also to BpAaot, an 
offispring like the progenitors. — In v. 763 
something extraneous has been incor- 
porated with the text: I translate the 
readings it) (h^ri g^pum ftUKji vtapk ^d«vt, 
whim iht young one (the ]roung <l|^pcff) 
€9wus U the mppdnUd hour of light \^ 
K&pim ^dbvt), f>. of birth, and (9) dtUfuoa 
^ Irmr (kfif Wecklein) and a Hndred 
$pmL In vo. 764—- 766 either the pluial 
gftip/psi, or else the dual throogfaoiit 

Mffk,w%WO%lmMLf fCeSH OOffSCtf 



the second better (Donaldson). For a 
great number of suggestions see Weck- 
lein's Appendix. 

768. rif¥i¥9LnfM¥ihovirtitousman> — 
pioo (omitted by Ahrens) is a mistaken 
completion. ^ 

769. IScflXa ahodeSf Auratus. The 
MS. error b due to the omission of re- 
peated letters in 9e9e$>Mi hence €$\m, 
corrected to 4^9kL 

770. Soui wforlpoTS^ supply iiiffKik : 
sht goes to ihi holy (gnomic aorist). — I 
see no reason to doubt that it is this 
aorist wpooifiam which appears, slightly 
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lence, godless, resistless, masterless, black curses both to the 
mansion and like their parents both. 

But righteousness shincth in sooty dwellings, and prizeth the 
modest man. If the palace is gilt but foul the hands, with eyes 
averted she goes thence to the pure home, disdaining the might 
of wealth mis-stamped with praise. And she guideth all to the 
goal. 

[EnUr Agamemnon and Cassandra, a fnuUitude fMninng!\ 

See now, O sovereign, Troy's conqueror, Atreus* son, how 
shall I address thee ? How pay thee homage neither above nor 
short of due complaisance ? 

Many rate semblance above reality, and do injustice sa 
Sighs for the suffering all have ready, although of the outward 



as the usual form v^»#//fo, and the 
tenninatloii corrected into the appearance 
of a possessive genitive. For analogoos 
forms compare l^y ■ < ^d t / iy , 1^^ — 
^wmfitP9tt f M I y iwfmfi^ift ecraF^-wcrarSt 
etc Some of these aorists actually ex- 
tant are extremely rare {^d/uwot for 
instance) ; so are other analogous forms 
from the stem /Sa- itself {e.f. inripfiausw 
for ifW(p4fiti9€Uf 11, I a. 469) ; and it is 
probably the merest accident that the 
small fraction of archaic Greek literature 
now remaining does not, if it does not, 
exhibit any example but this of the middle 
form ifid/ofif, which must, it would seem, 
have been at the command of any archa- 
istic writer who chose to employ it. The 
corrections proposed here, vpoc4/uikt 
Hermann, vpoa4^vTo Ahrens, etc, do not 
account for the MS. reading. If we sup- 
pose an explanatory gloss, the. author of 
a gloss would naturally have used the 
common vocabulary {/t^. Tpo^\0€) not a 
poetic word like wpo^ifia. The presump- 
tion in fiivour of the existence of the 
* middle' aorist may be measured by 
considering how very few would venture 
to say, without consulting books, whether 
it is extant or not. 

779. wmfdsnuMV wXmf miS'Stamptd 
wUk praiut like a forged coin bearing an 
untrue mark of value. 

774 — 80a Agamemnoii enters in a 



chariot, followed hy Cawandra, also in a 
chariot, attended by his sokUets, and 
surrounded by an applauding crowd* 
The elders are only too well aware that 
this apparently nnanimont fnlhnsiasm 
b by many pretended, and their fost 
thought is to suggest suspicion and ap- 
prise the king that he is being deceived. 
See the Introduction. 

776. rfp(l«: 'c^((w f, Doric aorist 
subj., here impossible But the fiict that 
such an unfamiliar form was regarded as 
possible and not at once corrected is 
perhaps some evklence that Aeschylus 
did occasionally employ it. See on 

V. 6S6, 

777. vfrtpopat * over-aiming ', a meta- 
phor from the raised bow, ^votcrfplrat 
* turning short of, from the chariot race. 

780. vporCoMTi rov f Irat, * value above 
(reality)', supplied from v^ 8o«tfr sImu 
fJU upptarame tf rtmlUy, The vaXXo< 
who like to be deceived are contrasted 
with the irf^Mhit rpopanywiifttm. Not 
'many prefer to dtcenfe\ The eklers» 
who are expecting recognition as the 
'faithful found*, are vexed by the flat- 
tering demonstration going on around 
them ; but they rely, they say, on the 
fisimess (ilxif) and judgment of the king 
to acknowledge his true friends and detect 
imposture. See on v. 785. 

781. MffA U ktX. wkm Ui 
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Mh 1^' ^vop v/XMnKFCiroi* 

oyAmarrm wp6awita ^&a{o/uvoi. 
ocrriv V oyotfof wpo^rvfy^yM^, 
ofift lim Xotfcu^ iiifiaTa ^jwri^f 
n SomiW cv^^M>ro¥ Iff Sioyoiof » 

ov 81 fUH rare /a^ oTAXo»r orparMly 
*EXi6n|f &w (od yo^ lv4ieivoift»t) 

dW cS ^TMirftSM^ oSguta y^^cir, 
ft[p«rof ^coijcnor 

7^. ^^4m. 



7«S 



790 



795 



^ grUfrmcka m9t ta mO i§ tkg kfuH. 
U t^^Um^U. * the grief dbptofed*, 
the Greek and Engliih kUomt ooinckling. 
For MtFVAu in the sense of tieniaiim 
see L. and Sc /.v*t and for Mkv as an 
emphatic negatiTe« ib. s.v. Mitt. — 9nj;y^ 
Stobacns and (presumably by conjecture) 
CmL Fanu Tlie motive of the change 
ma/ have been to give Mh its common 
adjectival sense, * no sting of grief *. But 
t9y#Mi spoils the sense. The point is not 
that the grief does not fcmnn/, but that 
there b no grief at all. — ^For a defence of 
Hyiui Xihriff as a 'periphrasis for X^* 
•ee Dr Headbm, On eiUing Aexkylus 

p. I09. 

784. wA trjfx«<pmMnir (rf X^^P^^^) 
^ffmyiw^tm^ mnd ikef cpfy tki Mtt of 
Mim Umi is glad, x*^*' (*^ <^ ^» 7*Z) 
lefers originally to the look, not to the 
leelinga of happiness.— It is debated 
whether (iryx^P^v^*" b ^^^^^ ^^^h or 
dative participle depending on j^«M«rpc* 
«vii 'seeming like sympathizers'. If it 
b the partieiple» the verb must have 
been cootahicd in the line which may be 
kit after 9. 785. The objectkm to thb 
b that ry h m wfm ' if fk n ktX, laisca eE> 



pectatfcm of an antithetic c«i ry xM^^*^ 
liryxo ^^ i n rw, to that jvyxjutpotmiff when 
beard, would AaturaUy be understood 
as a verb. — See however Dr Headlam, 
Ciass. Xev. xiv. 1 16 and XV 11. 944. 

785. pfta|tf|uvoi. I 5mt. The break 
b contrary to the rule of thb metre. If 
it b not an oversight, we may suppose 
either (with Hermann) that something b 
lost, or that some interval (perhaps a 
change of voices) protected the hiatus. 
There b at any rate a strong break in 
the sense; iant M ktK. b antithetic 
not to what immedbtely precedes, but to 
w, 779 — 780; see note there. It b 
possible that the hiatus was made de- 
liberately in order to mark thb. 

786. wpopttTOYM^iMtv : one who, like 
a good herdsman, * knows the points', a» 
it were, of men. Probably some particular 
deceptive symptom in the animal suggests 
the 6da^ ^iX^t. 

787. e^ic Wn Xa8ilr it cantioi es» 
tapi (kirn). The object of X«0itv b roC- 
rwf^ supplied from the relative dause.— 
<l4i«Tn ^m ii% i the kmnum eya (^wr6f 
antithetic to r^siffeTs-) of hypocrites who 
pretend to weep tears of sympathetic joy 
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grief none touches the heart ; and they copy the looks of him 
that laughs, putting force upon faces where no smile is. But 
he that knoweth the points of a man is sure to detect, when 
the human eyes, which pretend to glisten with kindness, are 
flattering him with a love that is but water. 

Thou in past time, while warring still for Helen's sake, 
(frankly be it said) didst make an ungracious figure in mine 
eyes, didst seem an undexterous steersman to thy wits, that 
thou for a willing wanton wouldst spend the lives of men. But 



or sorrow.— 4l|fc|Mi'i«...4^X/^Ti|Ti. This 
whole ftthsUntival cUuie is the subject of 
Xa$w ; 'the ouun of judgment will detect 
that those eyes, which pretend (to glisten) 
with kind feeling, are flattering him with 
a love that is but water*, when such is 
really the case. The word ^airccr, in re- 
lation to the expression of the eye, signi- 
fies merely the look of kindnexs (Soph. 
0, C 319), though it easily takes the 
sense of flattery. Here it is to be sup- 
plied with rd Swcovpra from the main verb 
of the sentence. — If eraCvA (Casaubon) 
be read, rd becomes .relative and nomina- 
tive, the subject of o'cUi^t, the infinitive 
being supplied with ioKovpra as before. 

790. r6r€ hffore^ t./. during the con- 
tinuance of the war, vrtKKum ffrpandp, 

791. Perhaps eiS y*^ fir?| tMAvmfcr J 
will speak out {what I km thinking) ^ 
literally ' will not suppress speech '. Hie 
singular (ittiOnp Ir^i) is common in 
Homer, see L. and Sc. i. w, Kti^$<a, 
4wiK(}&$v. — Or evK iirixcvo*** (Hermann) 
absolutely, / will make 110 concealment^ 
also Homeric. 

79a. TTioH hadst no pleasing figure to 
my eyest *wast in my view pictured un- 
pleasingly*. 

793. I,e. as not showing a full com- 
mand of your judgment. 

794—95. dvSpdflTi 0vg0icovo^ ICO|&Cl«V 
*in spending the lives of men to recover 
(Helen)*. ForxofU^etr in this connexion 
see Eur. Jph, A, 770 x^XirotfYtt *Api;t 
'EX^voy 4k Ilpcd/Aov KQidvoi BiKvf 4t yai^ 
*BXXdaa, id. Or. 1614 (Menelaus speaks) 



^^irydr, and for numerous examples L 
and Sc. /. v. d »< pd l a% liq{0ico«ri: in- 
ftrumental dative, as with words signify* 
ing purchase, literally 'with dying men*. 
The complaint here is the same as in 
V. 455 folL— 4dpinetlnaWi«v (M^m CW. 
Farm.) should not be hastily condemned. 
What the context requires is some de- 
scription of Helen such as to mark the 
folly of spending lives to win her bock. 
(Weil, cf. V. 69). Now l n o d gioy consent' 
ing is to the point and may be illustrated 
by Eur. £1, 1065 1^ iu9 ykp (Helen) ip- 
wao$€to* iKCVff* dir^cro, and id. Tro. 370, 
which paraphrases and expands iitoAfw 
here, 6 M ^rparrfy^ (Agamemnon) i 
tf'o^^ ixSloTiiv Ow€p I rd ^CKrar JXc#*, 
iV^ordt rdt of«o^cr | t4kpuw . ditk^ Uut 
ywaucbt oOp€Ka, \ KalraOB* ixo^oiitKoi 
pi^ XtXffo/iiifift: a woman who surren- 
dered herself to the seducer was not 
worth recovery at all, much less at such 
a cost. Nor is Odpo^t difHcult in itself. 
Like fu^ot and ffr^y^t, so $dp^9t or tfpd^of 
is used in a personal sense {e^. Ear. 
Andr, 961 w fidpfiapoif cv Of>i/AfUi cal 
0'«r\i;pir ^pd^ot), and it is common as a 
synonym of dra^ta. • The form Opdft is 
more frequent in this sense (in fact seldom 
has any other, which accounts for the read- 
ing of f here), but tfdp^vt is used so also. 
There is no reason therefore why $dpf9f 
here should not mean a wantoH^ that is 
Helen herself. The question then is 
whether ^d/»^off in this particular sense 
was sufficiently established in popular 

7— « 
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vw S* ovK an aic/>as <l>p€v6^ ouS* dif>Ckta^ 
€u^p&v wovo^ €$ T€k€(raaw. 

roi^ re Zucaxw% koX tov aKoipw^ 

irohv oucovpovvra nokircap. 800 

ArAMEMNHN. 

vpmov ficv *A/>yos fat dcovs iy\<apiov^ 

Sucri wpoa'€in€af, rov9 ^fiol ftcramou^ 

vooTOV ZucaUav ft &v iwpa^diiriv iroXtv 

Upuiiiov* Siicas yap ovic dno yXcJaoi^s ^eol 

icXvoi^es avhpoOvfjfTKp 'iXtov ff>$opd%f 805 

es alfianjpov T€vxp% ov Zix^ppoww^ 

^^vs idono* T^ S' hfouritf kut€l 

ikm% vpo(rg€i, x^V^^ ^^ irXripovfUi^. 

KwiTP^ S' dXov<ra iw Ir' vjcnripo^ iroXts. 

an^S ^vcXXoi ^aSct* avvOvQCKova'a hk 810 



use to make M/M-ot iKvAaiw intelligible, 
with this context, in the sense a amsenting 
waniam. The text is some evidence for 
the affiimative, and the parallel passages 
from Euripides above cited suggest that 
such language, applied to the case of 
Helen, was a traditional commonplace. 
See further, in support of this view, Dr 
Headlam, Class. Rev, xiv. 1 16. — What the 
elders have in their minds is the recent 
(and in truth unappeased) indignation of 
the people for the loss of life in the war. 

796. vW 8'...dl^(\tit. But noiu our 
picturing of thee is not (thus) superficial 
and unkind. The verb is ytypafi/Upos e7 
'thou art represented', or something to 
the same effect, supplied from the anti- 
thetic clause T^...fia$a ytypanfiipot. 
'Now that the suffering is over and the 
end won, we can revise our hasty judg- 
ment and make fair allowance*. — dir* 
diipat 4p<v^ literally *with the surface 
(only) of the mind*. Cf. Eur. J/ee. 242 
94 yiif iicpat Kup9iai hlfav9i ftov * it made a 
moce than mperfidal (deep) impression on 



me *. The term iv* dxpat ^p€p(n is taken 
or imitated, like dxofioi^^ctff, from the 
vocabulary of criticism. 

797. c&^p«*v...T<Xiarao^v vien think 
happily of their sufferings^ wlien they 
have won success, literally *a toil is happy 
in the view of those who have well ac- 
complished it*. Probably a proverb: 
for the favourite play on eC see on 
V, 557. — This is commonly joined as one 
sentence to v, 796, but it is almost uni- 
versally admitted (see conjectures in 
Wecklein's Appendix) that so taken it 
gives no satisfactory sense. 

801 — 845. Agamemnon's speech has 
two divisions: (i) 801 — Sao i^alutation to 
the gods and thanks (not very becomingly 
expressed) for his victory, (2) his answer 
to the hints of the elders; he is on his 
guard and intends to treat all according 
to their deserts. In the first part, not- 
withstanding the proud tone, there is a 
hint of exculpation in reference to the 
destruction of Troy ; he insists upon the 
share of the gods in the work and the 
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now we figure thee with deeper judgment and less unkind. Happy 
the labour that is happily done. Thou wilt learn by inquisition 
hereafter, who here at home hath done his duty, and who hath 
mis-spent the time. 

Againenmon. To Argos first my salutation is due, and to 
the gods that inhabit here, who have aided me to my home- 
coming and the justice which I have taken of Priam's town. 
For they, having heard the mortal argument which with main 
force we pleaded for Troy's destroying, put their votes undivided 
into the vase for blood, while to the opposite urn hope of the 
hand came nigh, yet it was not filled By her smoke the con- 
quered city is conspicuous even yet Life in the ruin pants, 



profits of vengeance. In the second 
part hb selfish and imperious nature is 
fatally exhibited, when, with every mo- 
tive to be complaisant, he takes occasion 
to make a bitter attack upon those to 
whom he owes his triumph. The whole 
harangue is haughty and repulsive. 

8oa. S(ki| : both atsiom and justice. 
— ToOt l|iol )ui«ir(0vt wh» with me 
have contributed to etc., a strange form 
for the expression of religious gratitude. 

803. iriXiv: the gods approved the 
destruction of the city. See r. 8 1 5. 

804. SUas e^K dwi yKtiwi^i^ our 
eaine argued not with the tongue^ but 
with the sword. Cf. hitc^v e/reir to plead 
a cause* 

805. dLvSpoOvTJTat (3/«rat) a mortal ar» 
gumenit i>. one in which was demanded 
the penalty of death.— 'IXiev ^opdt iw- 
porting the destructiott 0/ Tro/, literally 
'a destruction to Troy *, in apposition to 
^at, as Iffx^ ^o redmi in v. 999, and 
with the same adjectival force. The 
phrase translates the metaphor of dr- 
6po0wifrat into the literal fact.~^o^f 
(Dobree) gives the same sense, a suit 
of (i^, for) destruction, — The construction 
0^o/>df ^r/l^vi'i$€WTo (iilnj^arro), 'they 
voted the destruction ' (Paley), is embar- 
rassed by the words ^t td/iarrfpo^ rcOxot. 

806. at|UM7|pdv Tt^et the bloody ves' 
selt that which was to receive votes for 
the penalty of death. 



807. '^But to tki opposUt urn hope of 
the hamdeamu nigh^ yti it was notfiUd^ 
a quaint and fiuidful but quite character* 
istic way of saying that the other am 
expected votes but did not get them" 
(Sidgwick). IXvlt with emphasis, hope 
onfy^ and no actual hand with a vote.— 
*SXir\t vpondi x^<^^<^ 'Hope waved 
her hand before it' as if to put votes 
there (Margoliouth), is so close to the 
MS. that it must almost be called an 
alternative reading of it. But the as- 
sociations of 0'c(eir, wpoctUw do not seem 
pertinent, and the common text is satis* 
factory. — ^The 'hope' refers to the long 
postponement of the capture by the dis- 
sensions of Oljrmpus. , 

809. A bitter jest; the city may 
boast itself 'conspicuous' still. Hawf 
with tdojiiuit. 

810 Life in the ruin panis^ while 
frotn the expiring ash is breathed a reek of 
richness* &n^ O^iXXcu t**^ literally 
*in the ruin are living blasts': for <nrf 
see t/. 731. ^i^XXa, usually 'blast' of a 
storm, is used here as a sort of gigantic 
term for a 'gasp*, the glowing heap 
being compared to a dying animal.^ 
owOvigvicoveu rvo8^ When the ash 
is cold, the gasps of life will cease ; with 
them therefore the ash is djring. — vCoMt 
wXo^rov wvoas. The chief symbol of 
Eastern wealth to a Greek mind was the 
costly perfume imported from Asia Cdt 
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<r9ro8os vpovifkirti, nCova^ nXovrov trvoa^. 

tCv€iv, eireCntp koI raya^ vnepKOTov^ 
iwpa(dii€(rda^ Koi yvvaiKo^ ovP€Ka 
iroXiv Zit)iiddvv€tf *Apy€lov Saicos, 
tmrov i^€o<r<ro9» dain^rjaTp6<f>o^ XccJs* 

iir€pdopwv hk wipyov a^firiaTrfi Xcoir 

oSi^i^ Act^cv aifiaro9 rvpawi^Kov. 

ffeol^ liiv i^miva <f>poifjLiOP roSe* 

ra S* i^ TO (TOP if>p6priiia, [Ufiprifia^ K\v<ap 

Kol ^yX ravra koX avpijyopop fi exei^. 

irwipois yap avhptap i<m avyyepk^ roSc, 

^ikop TOP evTvxovPT ap€v ff>66p<ap cifitiP' 



815 



830 



813. iriTat. 



8a9. ravra. 



porposes of religion and luxury : this idea 
has coloured the picture here. — Hence 
the suggestion 9vT|Xa\ caisers (Hermann), 
but by this M'hat is gained to the figure 
in consistency is lost in picturesque force. 
8 1 3. For all this thert must bt paid 
to the gods a mfmorahU return^ even as 
the fine is great ^ which our wrath hath 
taken. Ta^ckS M. Schmidt The form 
of the sentence, ' we should )tay largely, 
since a great (...) tUso we have exacted', 
demands some word signifying 'payment 
exacted', rayti (extant in other senses) 
b here an archaic synonym of rd^tt, an 
* assessment *, or ' payment imposed *, as 
by a victor upon the conquered, from 
HurcttM 'to prescribe*. The abstract 
nouns in -^tt, answering to the aorist in 
•««, steadily encroached in common use 
upon the abstracts in if, corresponding 
to the strong aorist ; but in the older 
language X«/3i^ XixY etc were used with 
the same freedom as in the later X^i, 
X^f etc They were simply the abstract 
nouns answering to the verbs and ad- 
mitted the same range of meaning*— 



Ti.'yas.,.i^(ta^l»Mff$a Hermann we fetued 
a snare, — inrtpKhwovt Heath. 

815. 'ApYftev 8aKot: the* foal of the 
horse ' would not usually be described as 
3dirot, but the expression comes down 
from the time when the Argive horse 
inspired the strange terror depicted in 
the Seven against Thebes (see the Intro- 
duction to that play, § 1). The legends 
of the mares of Augeas and Diomede, 
which were fed on human flesh, is a 
similar testimony to the formidable re- 
nown of the horse of the north. 

816. tvirov Vfoov^ may perhaps 
allude to the wooden horse and the 
soldiers who came out of its belly ; but 
this does not well account for the de- 
scription of the Argive people generally 
as ' the foal of the horse '. More prob- 
ably both the horse here and the lion of 
V. 818 are emblematic animals, perhaps 
heraldic. The horse was certainly cha- 
racteristic of Argos, and according to the 
Argive legends was created there by 
Poseidon. The lion on the other hand 
woald belong rather (as witness the gates) 
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and from the expiring ash is breathed a reek of richness. For 
all this there must be paid to the gods a memorable return, 
even as the fine is great, which our wrath hath taken, since 
for one woman stolen a city hath been laid level by the 6eroe 
beast of Argos, the foal of the horse, the folk of the shidd, 
that launched himself with a leap in the season of the Pleiads' 
fall. Over the wall he sprang and, like a lion fleshed, lapped 
his fill of proud princes' blood. 

Now, having given to religion this ample precedence, I come 
to thee and thy feelings. I remember what I have heard I 
am with thee, and support thine accusation. Rare among men 
are they to whom it is natural to love and admire the fortunate 



to Mycenae. Aeichjrlos has perhaps 
combined types belonging to different 
layers of le|^nd. In Ear. Su^, 1913 
the sons of Thi Stvtn^ who under the 
name of the Epigoni vitxi'^fA their fathers 
upon Thebes, are called iKT€$p€LtipJwi 
g-K^/ufOi Xc^ritfr, hut it does not appear 
whether this description is applied to 
them specially as Arrives. See Paley's 
note. 

ib, cL7iri8t|o^p6^ot Xms. On the 
shield of Argos and the Argives see 
Thtb, 89 and the Introduction to that 
play p. xxii. The title points to a time 
when in metal work, especially armour, 
the Achaeans of the Argolid were much 
in advance of their neighbours.— For 
-«Tpo^t {wielders of the shield) Weck- 
lein refers to Soph. Ai. 575 3(d iroXuppd* 
^v VTfti^p xhpiwaKOt iwrdifioiop dppufKTWf 
adxot, 

8 1 7. a|i^l IIXcULSmv S^ir i.e. in late 
autumn, early in November. "The time 
(Klausen observes) is mentioned which 
would best account for the storm before 
described, since between the setting and 
the rising of the Pleiads it was not the 
sailing season; see Theocr. 13. 35, and 
Hesiod. Cj^/. 617. Demosthenes (p. 1314) 
speaks of the tempests which usually 
followed the former event *'. Paley. See 
the Introduction. — On the interpretation 
* at midnight * see Appendix P. 

819. <it|MTot Tvpaimic«6: an ex- 



pression significant to aome of hit 
hearers.' 
Sao. It»ti filr l{lnii«: 'so Cur my 

first word to the ^w^, which I have 
not scanted '• See «. 907. 

89 1. Tit...^p^viHMi ttti ms t§tk£ m4t' 
ier of your non fietinp (lee iv. 776^ 
800). — |U|iVi)|uis ii X< ti» Irtmumhtr wktU 
I have keard^ that is, intioiations of the 
disaffection at home which had reached 
him l)efore his return and on hb first 
landing. That he should have heard 
something would naturally be supposed, 
and is in fact required to account for his 
bearing. This allusion gives the key. 
(We need not suppose him to mean that he 
remembers what was said a few minutes 
ago.) 

823. onrvi|Yop^v fiT l^ci« you have in 
nu a supporter of your eucuseUiom^ s 
^vri^opor in the narrower sense of the 
term (see L. and Sc /.v.). Not merely 
'agreeing with you*. What the elders 
have spoken is an accusation, not the 
less menacing because general, against 
their compatriots (see particularly w. 798 
— 800). The king declares himself on 
their side, determined to invettigiate and 
to punish (v. 839), and his threats do 
not £aU to the ground. 

£34. ^<Xov: a predicate: ^CKooHfitv 
to admire kindly* ifMm n o tmnom fid- 
ingi^ etwyiug^ inclination to envy. The 
plural ^bou makes a cUsa-term 'what 
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Zwr^p^v yap lo^ Kap&Cca^ trpoonj/xci^f 
ax6<^ SitrXoiCci r^ iretroMiiHif voo'ovt 
roi9 T avro9 avrov TrqfioLaiv fiapvvercu 
Koi roy OvpcXov okfiov tiaopSv ara^i. 
clSois Xcyoi/x' <&* eS ya/9 iieirCarofiai 
o/iiXia^ KOTonrpov, CiSoiXoi^ <rir4a9> 
8oicoiWa9 €^4 kdpra npeviiei^U iiioL 
/lovo^ 8* 'OSucrcreus, oairtp ovx €kw erXei, 
([cvx^^^ froi/ios 1^1^ ^/xol <r€ipa/(l>6po^ * 
cir o^ 0av6vTo^ circ koI ([oiitos Wpi 
Xe^ ra 8" aXXa 7r/309 iroXu^ re koX deov^ 
iroipovs dya>ya9 Oiint^ h^ irain}yi;/>ei 
fiovkeva6fjL€a'0a. koL to /x^ icaX£9 ^oy 

OT^ hi KoX Set ^p/iojcwv iraiMvUav^ 
iTTOi KiavT€% ^ r€pj6vr€% €v^p6vw^ 
ntipaxroiuOa wjiiara^ rpv^ai votrpv. 
vvv 8* i^ lUkadpa koX 8d/xov9 i^oriovs 
ikdcav 0€oUri np&ra 8€fi6S<rofiai, 
Oiirc/9 irpoata iriyLy^aant^ rfyayov iraXw. 
vIkti 8* iveCirtp iairer, iiiniSoi^ {livoi. 



8a5 



830 



835 



840 



845 



846. WiWUflfAilfU, 



is like envy ', as in Plato, PhiMtu 40 R 
Vfpt ^h§%m nU ^v/A6r «ral irdrr«#r rdr 
r«o^n#r.— ^^0V h, ^6yov Stobaeus. 

8s6. rf «tvo|ilvY v^rov Aim M0/ A<» 
€utgkt amfti wiih him, »699p covers both 
disiras and vice* — «tira|Aivy Poison. 

830. A|uX(at KdTowTpev the mirror of 
friindsldp^ /««.'the false friendship which 
is to the genuine as the reflexion to the 
realitjt or, as he puts it with sngry ex* 
aggeratioD, as the reflexion of a shadow 
to the shadow itself.— SoKoOvrat : the 
iple (the pretended friends of Aga- 
1) is pnt in apposition to the 
gene nil eoooepcioo which it iUustrates. — 



All this, though ostensibly directed a(|[ainst 
the absent, and in this aspect forcibly 
exhibiting the character of the man, is full 
of menace for those about him : doiroOrrar 
cirai refers expressly to v, 780. 

833. Soinp ktX. If youVould have 
good service from men, you must ride 
them hard. Such is the suggested moral. 
— Odysseus was entrapped by Palamedes 
into accompanying the expedition. 

834. cCt^ •^...XI^M. Xf/w is properly 
a separate clause in itself; with cfr* oSr... 
Wpc another X/y«# is supplied; that I 
will saffor him^ living or dead, —Another 
unhappy remark. It is not the moment 
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without envying. The poison of ill-will settles to the heart and 
doubles the load of him that has aught amiss : at once his own 
sorrows press upon him, and he sighs to see the other's happi* 
ness. I may speak with knowledge, having learnt thoroughly 
that mirror of friendship, image of a shadow, the hypocrites' 
semblance of devotion to me. Odysseus only, Odysscust who 
joined the fleet against his will, I found, being once in harness, 
mine own right horse. That I will say for him living or dead 

[Enter Cl^TAEMNESTRA.] 

And for the rest, the affairs of state and of religion too in 
general assembly summoned together we will ddxite ; where we 
must take such counsel that what is well may endure so and 
abide, while as for what must have medicinal remedy, we will 
do our kind endeavour with lancet or cautery to defeat the 
mischief of the sore. 

For the moment, I go to mine house and private chambers, 
where my hand's first greeting must be to the gods, who sent 
me forth and have brought me back. May victory, as she hath 
attended me, constantly abide with me still ! 



to remind the people, especially without 
a word of sympathy, that after all the 
loRften of the war most of the returning 
army has probably perished at sea. 
836. dtyMvat: dyopdi, mectinjjp, 
839* <(tv S) ko^ B«t. 5r^ is neuter, 
Vfhai must havt rtinedy^ answering to t6 
«raXt!^ Ix^* What * kind lancet or cau- 
tery' may be needed, to remove the 
peccant humours of the body politic, will 
not be spared. With ei)0/>^wf compare 
Antony's ironical question to the mur- 
derers of Caesar, ' Who else must be let 
blood, who else is rank?' 

841. mfi&arof Tp^i|mi v6a^v t9 defeat 
the mischief of the iore^ or (as Porson) 
vijliT diroaTpA|MiiV^««/9aTvr/ the harm 
of the ailment. The MS. reading is not 
impossible, v^ow in{|Mkrof the ailment 
or mischief of the sore. For ir^/ui see 
Soph. Ai, 583 r^yHiv ir^/<a, a tumour 
that 'craves the knife*. Th€ metaphor^ 
as tht previous Urn shows^ is from surgery 
not from midicim, rpii^ to defeat (see 



T/wri^) is a metaphor within a metaphor, 
falling liack in the direction of the literal. 
Wlicn the king H|)caks of Mancing or 
cauterising' the state, what he really 
means is that with the support of hii 
friends he will * defeat ' his enemies and 
theirs. It is natural therefore that the 
word defeat should cume into his mind. 

843 points to the MostratioQ* and 
Clytaemnestra's bath. 

845. SigniHcant again. He is aware 
that Ir* cfo'' dyi^vff, that he has still 
enemies to encounter at home.— -The 
last part of the speech is vividly dramatic. 
All the auditors are agreed that t& ffoXwf 
%X^ ^*'<'t xp^pI^p cd Mf rc7 fiovStvrimf (cf. 
V, 363), and on the necessity of 'surgery' 
for the good of the state, only there is a 
difference of opinion as to the sense of 
these expressions. The king speaks as 
he does because, not having a glimpse of 
the plot, he believes himself irresistible 
and gives the rein to hb indignatioii. 
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KA« avSp€^ TToKlraLt wpwfio^ *Apy€i<ov roSc, 
ovK aUr)(woviJLa^ rov^ ^Ckavopa% rp6irov% 
Xefai 7r/909 v/xas* iv XP^^V ^* ano<l>$Cv€i 
TO rdpfio^ avOpwroitrw. ovk akXiov ndpa 
fiadovtr iiiavTjj^ Zva^opov Xc^o) fiiov 850 

roaovh* oaQinrep oSro9 ^1^ vxr* *IXtG>. 
TO /x€i^ yvpoLKa vp&TOP apKrevo^ ^^X^ 
'q(r6<u 8d/xoi9 ep-qiiov €iciraykov kukop, 
iroXXa9 KXvov<r(u/ 1^801^09 iraXiyicdrovs*** 
Kal roi^ ii€v rJK€Lv top S* in€i<r(f>dp€LP KaKOv 855 
KOKiOP aXXo ir7/xa Xacricoi/ra^ So/iOi9« 
ical rpavfidrwp fup el roafop irvy^apep . 
aPT/p oh*, m trpo^ oIkop &\€r€V€ro 
^Tt9f rerpHrai Siicrvov irX^o> X/ycti^* 
ci 8" 1^1^ T€$P7iKmt <tf9 hrkrjOvpop Xdyoi, 860 

TpKrdiiaTo^ r&p Tripvu^p 6 8€vr€/x>9 
iroXX'^i^ — ap<i)d€P, Trjp Kana yap oy Xey< 

859. 0<(^rr(?) HrpuToi, 



846. Ail the king makes to enter, the 
queen attended by her women {v. 899) 
comes from the palace. Her address 
like her message by the herald, is a self- 
defence, better prepared hut not more 
successful. The very depth of her respect 
(she says) prevents her from addressing 
the king, so she turns to the assembly 
and principally to the elders, with whom 
long association has made her familiar. 

849. vCk £^Xmf wopa iiaOoWu *my 
own witness to my conduct will not be 
hearsay, such as that by which I am 
perhaps accused '• 

853. Sifim99%.„tfit}iifM¥alotut(nthoitHhe 
wuM/tU tlu thrme oftht koust (cf. v. 37 1 ) 
bearing the weight of the sole responsi- 
bility. See also next note. 

834. Htaringmumy persisieniflatUrUs^ 
iu* besieged by tempters. i)8«vAt </mi- 
oarrr, complimenti, rp^ ^^3«m^ Xry^/if nh 
'what is spoken to please*. Herodotus 
(7. lei nkrfftk iKifhilTf xp4^*^mm 4 ^l^^i 



thrtil 1 iise frankness or flattery t) has the 
word in a sense nearly approaching this. 
It properly meant sweettiess, agreeablettess 
or something agreeable like the French 
equivalent. waXi^K^vt : unwelcome but 
irrepressible. — Clytaemnestra just glances 
at the firmness of her virtue. Then, 
feeling the peril of the subject, she passes 
rapidly to another, and presently (zv 865) 
contrives to bring in her words again 
with a slight but transBgurating change, 
iu if it were «rXi7^6rar, and net really 
^ordr at all^ which she had said, pre- 
cisely as in V. 866 she twists to a new 
meaning the words of v. 863. In both 
places the explanation is the same. At 
this last fearful crisis she really is afraid 
of her own words and unable for some 
minutes to steady her mind. — kkrid^at 
Auratus. Others more plausibly omit 
the verse. 

855. fVhili 09U corner after anther 
hrot^;ki t§ tki Amuc Utid lidiHip of vm% 
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ClyUunitusira. Townsmen of Argos, her noblest present here, 
what love I have practised toward my husbahd» my modesty will 
let me declare to you. With time men lose their fear. 

Upon no witness but mine own I can say, how weary were 
my days all the long while my lord lay before Iliunu A sore 
grief it is in itself, for a woman without a man to sit in the 
empty throne of the house, with ever persistent flatteries at her 
ear,... and one coming after another with loud tidings of woe to 
the house each worse than the last As for wounds, if my lord 
was wounded as often as the conduits of fame brought news of 
it, he hath holes in him more in number than a net And had 
he died, as report thereof multipled, he might, with three bodies 
like another Geryon, have boasted many times three — not beds, 



ituh worn iAatt tlU Uui. t&v fUv fytwf 
tAv 8' Ivtir^piiif. See w. 360 and 
575 for this separation into an explicit 
antithesis of what in English would 
be presented as one compound notion. 
Literally it is *that one should be arrived 
and another bring in addition ', U. 'that 
the arriving of one (messenger) should be 
followed by the bringing' etc. Our habit 
would expect (see Paley) r^ iUp riKttp 
^porra irax^, r6v di «cd«tor AWo 4wttff» 
^p€i9. — Ivf lo^pcCvfu Wecklein, U. ' that 
each new crier of disastrous news should 
be let in by his predecessor, so quickly 
they followed ' (see tlff^piv), is forcible, 
and would proliably appear in our MS. 
as irti0^p€uf. But is it not more natural 
that t6p iUp should be the Jirsi comer, 
rh9 U the second} 

858. t&xrrcWro: rumour *came in by 
channels*. 

859. T^T pn Ttti Ahrens (see rWpw, rp^ 
Aia). A net has 'holes* but not 'wounds'. 
— wkim \ief9M0 'more to count' i^, in 
number, — "The cold-blooded phrase suits 
Klytaemnestra" and is the more horrible 

• as suggesting a vision of the sequel. 

860. iw\ii$voo Porson, as the regular 
form. But see Bap^fiim. 

860—64. Hemighthave boasted many 
times as many burials as a three-bodied 
Geryon, who died once in each shape. 
For 'burial' she uses the phrase *to 



cloak oneself in earth *, yi^ iwni^^meBu 
Theogn. 449, Homer //. 3. 57. — (tvn* 
liv, r^ Kirm ydp 94 Xiym) muaiting 
the €§verUt merefy ; I te^ nMing of the 
bed. ^ Kirm yD^oS^a^ in relation to the 
figure of burial, would be the earth oh 
which the dead lay, as opposed to the 
earth laid upon him (Wecklein compares 
Thcb, 931 inch hk oib/ULTi yat rXoCrof 
Afivooot ioTOi), ** The confused expression 
marks the disturbance in Clytaemncstra's 
thoughts". Her tongue trips, or rather 
the pressure of her secret makes her 
fear that it has tripped, and in trying to 
safeguard herself she makes the matter 
worse. The mention of the ' net *, of the 
' wounds ' and 'burial ', is to her so firight- 
fully significant that she doubts for a 
moment, without reason but naturally, 
whether it will not raise suspicion in 
others. She therefore tries to disarm 
the reference to burial, 'when I say man- 
tle of earth, I mean just manlle upon him ; 
I could not think of his last bed*. This 
is nonsense, but perhaps none the worse 
for that. In the same spirit immediately 
afterwards (v. 866) she makes upon this 
roXX^ <rwtf<r a sort of forced and ht^ 
fetched play. Even Gytaemncstra for 
a moment is nervous and not mistress 
of her speech. — riyr «inrya(ev Vx*** 
Tucker, Class, /lev. xu p. 404. 
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X^oy&« Tpliioi{H>y 'xkawai^ i^vhc^^ XafiA^,. 

iroXXaf iimOa^ iproMos ififfi ^p^ 
lkvaa» aXXoc wph^ filop XcXifi/i^n^t. 
ix rmp^ rot fl-aZg MoB* q6 wapatrraru, 
iyuiii¥ r€ koX trS» tcvpun fl'urrcvfu£ra»r» - 

rpi^i yap avrov cv/ici^f Sopv^ieyof 
lrp64M^ i ^ttucivf , difi^iXcicra m^fuura 
i/jM wpw^pmmi^^ toy 9 w *IX({» o^cy 
9ai^v9fOP9 Cft re infyuiOpmn h^a^la, 
fiovk^ KorappC^iO^t cScrrc vifyovw 
Ppmwn roy W€ir6pra ktucnao* wKioy. 
TouCSc fUnoi iFKrf^i^ ev i6koii^ 4^P^h 

867* ^^As#i^/ni. 



865 



870 



B75 



^3- ^E*Ac«^ XoPitir: 'he might have 
boasted a triple mantle of earth assumed*. 
ImfiAif literally * having taken it on him '• 
— ^Xo^ Paley. 

865. mfiXkfKiifmf persisUnt, See on 
tm. 57d, 854. 

866. veXXAfl <vtiicr ApnCwt many 
m kamgimg m^ase : dl^rdbny properly ' thing 
tnspending', *that by whidi something is 
hvng ({^rfrai)'* like other quasi-verbal 
nouns can take an adverb construed 
with the implied verbal notion : SntBw 
dprdtnf litendly 'a thing which Aangs up\ 
But the expression is cumbrous, and due 
only to the artificial parallel with vsXXi^ 
iw0$fw ; see on V. 864. — Sipi|fl */9Wit my 
neck', IXwror taking the construction of 

867. wplt pCar XiXi|&|ftln|t (<m«v), 
pnveMiing my eagemas^ $,i, my desperate 
desire to die, literally * in despite of me 
eager'. (Ahrens, Blomfiekl.) Cf. TM. 
367 0dx^ XiKi0tfidw9t, and Xhmftuu In 
7M. 34« XiXyi#iA>ii is written for XtXi^ 

two piopoaed icndcrii^gs Ibc 



Tpbt pLw XtXfin/Uinit, (i), supplying iftoO, 
'of me violently seized (by them)' would 
require **\if^Mmft the aet, not XtXiy/u- 
fih^t the state" (S.), and (i), supplying 
<^/>iyf , ' my neck, caught violently in the 
noose ', gives Xa^ir a forced meaning. 

868. The manner in whidi Clytae- 
mnestrauses this circumstance, the absence 
of her son Orestes, is skilful. Here at 
least, she says, there can be no doubt of 
her honesty (toUKc ^ici^t sd 9^«r ip4p€i)i 
if she had been disloyal to the king, she 
would never have sent hb heir out of her 
control. The argument is sound; the 
flaw is in the assumed facts, as to which 
she trusts that the king Is not yet in- 
ibrmed. The true facts about Orestes, 
as supposed by Aeschylus, have to be 
gathered from indications, for us slight 
and obscure, in the Choeph9n\ see the 
Introduction to that play pp. xiv foil. 

869. l|iiiif...«irTi«|MCTiiir wh4 should 
best mak$ ew^dnut bthoun mi and tkes* 
K^ptet followed by a genitive signifies 
* having power over', or 'qualified in' the 
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but coverlets rather of earth taken on to him» if he had had one 
death for each of his shapes. Such, ever present at mine car, 
were the rumours that put me many times to the hanging noose, 
which others, preventing my eagerness, loosened from my necL 
This is indeed why the boy Orestes, he who might best 
make confidence between thee and me, is not, as he should be, 
here ; be not surprised He is in the special care of our ally, 
Strophius of Phocis, who warned me of double mischief, the danger 
first of thee before Ilium, and the chance that noisy rebdlion 
from below might risk a plot against us, as it is native to man 
to spurn the more him that is down. The excuse however is 
such as cannot have guile in it 



matter docribed. See L. and Sc. s. r. 
Thus wifum wtrrnni«rii» ii literally 
' qualified in the matter of confidence ', 
' powerfttl oYer confidence *» where virrcv- 
/uk C9mfid€nce is the abstract from rirrc^ir 
to trust, — wvrrmfU.rwf pltdga Spanheim, 
Hermann. Oresyes was himself a mU* 
r^iuk between his parents, but being a 
wlmtfUL he was tc^ptiot wtgrtvfidrwi^. The 
proper meaning of x^piot wiwru/idrttif 
would be * qualified to give a pledge', 
* qualified to deal with a pledge \ or the 
like. 

871. aMv: perhaps an example of 
this pronoun used without emphasis, 
which in Aeschylus is rare. But an em- 
phasis is possible *Af is under the special 
(separate) care '. ' 

873. d|ft^<XiiCTa...wpo4«VMV suggest' 
ing to me future trouble iu two shapes* 
<[|j4<Xsin« properly 'divided into two 
coimts' in the sense of 'heads' or 'di- 
visions* in a subject, as in the technical 
phrase ^touftts of an indictment'. (So 
also Wecklein.) 

873. Trfv Ti...iC TC These are ttvo 
dangers, not parts of the same: (1) Aga- 
memnon might die at Troy, in which 
caso his youthful heir would need protec- 
tion ; (3) his mere absence and the weak- 
ness of the regency might encourage the 
unruly ' to risk a plot '. To the last en- 
terprise especially the impossibility of 



scizini^ the heir woukl be a diicoiiiage- 
ment. 

875. p«iiXi)v MMPippf^wnr shomUho/- 
wrdapUt agamst (kkpS) m4 ; Blomfiekt 
Cf. ^vrrir gbthtnif, a metaphor from the 
throwing of dice, ^Isror K^fkvfia* For 
/lovXi^ cf. Andoddes 9. 4 l«4 rairra c7vov 
r§ fiovKf (I told tAi tomuil^ Jht ttMn^r 
Titin roci^orrat, «ra2 ^^Xryla rd Ytr^/MFO, 
5rc tUnrffljfa'n iU» wuf^tu^ ^W^ rcUhip 
ri^ Pov\rfi> (proposed tAis plot) Ed^iyrof, 
drrciror 6i 4yii «rX., a passage which 
shows that this sense was not affected by 
the technical use of ^ P^M *t Athens. 
fH^ai fiovMjo for ^^oc «(r^vror fiovkift 
is an extension of the ' inner ' or cognate 
accusative. — Others transhtte ' should 
thro^v down tAo council ', i,e. overthrow 
the government of the queen and her 
advisers, but (i) fiovMj without explan- 
ation could not bear this technical mean- 
ing; (3) the play does not give the ex- 
planation, nor suppose a formal Couudt 
of regency; the elders never speak of 
themselves as such ; (3) we should expect 
rather KaraKOotu, or possibly caro/SaXwr. 
— fiovMjw tcaToppdi/^ntp Scaliger, 'should 
devise a plot '. — &€m : wt, as indeed. 

877. fUvTOi Aaweveri 'though hu 
presence would be our best assurance, the 
explanation of his absence is truis- 
parently honest and an assurance in 
itself. 
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i/ioiye fih^ S^ Kkav/JLoiTfav itrC<ravToi, 

tTTyal KartafiriKaaiPi ov8* €vi (rraydv. 

iv 6\lfiKoCToi^ 8* o/i/icuriP Kkdfiasf ix!^, 880 

ras a/x^i cot icXcuov<ra Xa/xim;/9oi;;(ia9 

dn^ficXi^v^ aUp. iv S* oveipao'iv 

Xcnrai^ viral Kcivamo^ i^yf/tipoikxiv 

pmauri tfo>v<r<roi^o9, dfi<^i <roi ira^ 

bpwra vkeiia rov (w€v8ovro^ \p6vov, 885 

10)1/ Tavra iraina rXa<r\ air^vOrjrff <f>p€i/C, 

kiyoiii iiP aySpa rovhe tZv aTadfiaiv Kwa^ 

(rcrnjpa pao^ vporovov, inlnjkri^ oreyv^^ 

OTfXoi^ troB-qprj, liovoytvk^ riicvov narpC, 

KoX yfjv ff^aveiaop vawCkois trap* iknCSa, 890 

KoXXiOTOi^ '^liap cuTiScii^ iK x€i/xaro9f 

68oiiro/9fi BiijfZpTL mjyalov pio^ — 

repnyov 8^ rwayKoiov iK^vytw airoLP* 

889 #r6X«r. 



878. |Uv 8i| dismissing irrelevancies 
and coining to the gist of the matter. 

880. pXApat Triciinius {Cod. Fam.) 
obviously and perhaps rightly, but icXa- 
Pat eye-sons cannot be disproved. The 
representation of the f by fi is in the 
Doric and Aeolic dialects frequent and 
regular (0d/3or=^d/br, itf/9casw/ea (}d 
etc.). From K\af- (cf. tcXavfta) a regular 
formation in these dialects would be 
gXafi-^u The language of poetry often 
preserves dialectic forms, because the 
words came into literature from a dialectic 
source. A similar instance is rtfip6t, 
commonly referred to the root (rcA) of 
Wof. The nouns in -i; from verb-stems, 
originally abstracts, descril)ing a process, 
are regularly extended to the effiect of the 
process, e^» wXotrli plaiiing^ wreath, duciy 
P^mi'mg, way, etc. : and «Xd/3a therefore 
might be the S9re produced in running 
eyes*— ^X4^ff Piatt, Class, Rev, XI. 

P'95- 
88i« Wb A|i^ e«i...XA|ftiwTi|po«x'<^ 



From the analogy of other like words 
iPil^tovxUit Xa/Dtradoi/x^ ^^c.) we should 
suppose that Xatiwutipwxia was the func- 
tion of Xa/Airn7p6Dx<M or torch-bearers and 
^ iifufA TtPi XafiwrripouxM attendance upon 
a person as a torch-bearer. Many words 
of this type, e,g, aictfirrovxoh xXi^^oOxot, 
ci^ouxot, describe ojices and officers. Here 
it seems to mean 'attending the king with 
torches' to his chamber, the deductio, 
as a state-ceremony. dnjiMXiirovs, neg* 
lected, would, as applied to a ceremony, 
mean 'disused'. The queen wept that 
the king came no more with the accus- 
tomed state to his chamber. — Other ex- 
planations offered are(i) that the beacons 
(v. 193) were neglected, i,e, not lit, for 
want of cause to light them, (3) that the ' 
watch-fires lighted in the house in ex- 
pectation of the king's return * were disre- 
garded', i,e, he did not come (Sidgwick), 
(3) that Clytaemnestra's lamp (really lit 
for Aegisthus) did not bring back her hus- 
band (Headhtm, Class, Rev. xvii. 944). 
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But as for me, the fountains of my tears have run themsdves 
dry, and there is no drop there. With watching late mine eyts 
are sore, with weeping for thine attendance of torch-bearers 
neglected still. The droning gnat with lightest flutter would 
wake me from dreams, in which I saw thee pass througii more 
than the time of my sleep. 

Now, after all this misery, in the relief of my soul, I would 
hail this my husband as a watch-dog to the fold, the ship's 
securing stay, the high roof's grounded pillar, as a child sol^ 
bom to a father hopeless, or land espied by mariners in despair, 
dawn as it looks most beautiful after storm, a flowing spring to 
the thirsty wayfarer, — but everywhere escape from distress is 



But do these adequately render X«Mim|^ 

883. XiWTotff, emphasiied by displace* 
ment in the sentence, ligkiisi, — itr«l 
Kiivtiiret together; ^««tr%with^iMy^«r- 
TOff. The construction of bw^ with dative 
of agent is not certified in Aeschylus 
<Wecklein mentions Theb, 915, but justly 
holds that that case is distinguishable). 

885. Tod...xf^vvv f>. the time of 
my sleeping. '* The personifying instinct 
pervades the language of Aeschylus" 
(Sidgwick). 

886. dirfvOi^T^ is distinguishable from 
drcy^r. The passive form, in its full 
force, means 'relieved from grief* (<///• 
grieftd so to speak, * made direv^i^ '). 

887. TiSy rTaOfiMv icipva, literally * of 
the fold a dog ', i^» what a dog is io thi 

fold. The article should in strictness have 
been repeated throughout the catalogue, 
rwv iikv 9roBy&9 «^ra, r^r hk wn^t wpbro* 
wo¥, rijt a rriyrit orOXor, ktX., and so a 
prose-writer would have written. But in 
poetry the logical completeness of this 
is naturally sacrificed to euphony : with 
^wrijfia ro^ xpirw^v we supply r^ ra6t, 
and so on. 

889. orrOXiev. M had probably the 
mis-spelling ^roiXor. — on^Xor h. 

890. mil **oonnecti 887—^89, which 
describe \\itfiroieetion and X(fti#rf(|^ afforded 
by the master, with 890-— 893, which de« 
scribe the delight of hb unhoped*for 



return. The timnsition from one set to 
the other is marked liy mU **. Sidgwick. 
— Mr S. J. Rowtcm suggests to me as a 
simpler explanatkm that k«1 couples only 
Yijv and Wicv«v, joined because 4«v^tw 
wap* IXvCSa belongs to both, «an only 
child coming to a despairing father, or 
land appearing to despairing sailors '. So 
also Dr Headlam (Chut, Rtv* xvif. 144) 
comi>aring Pind. 01, 10. 86 x^W ^ 
^cv, dXX* wTt irair...rar^ v'o^ciyM 
ittX. I adopt this. — This artificial cata- 
logue betrays the speaker, as indeed 
does most of the oration. No one conkl 
make a successful speech in such a situ- 
ation, though it is natural enough that the 
queen should try. As the king severely 
and truly remarks, she is much too long. 
But she attains the real object of her 
appearance before the palace, when he is 
compelled to accept the perfidious com- 
pliment of the tapestry. . 

891. Dcnvtt as it looks ihifgurtst^ afUr 
siorin. The superlative, though much 
criticized, seems correct. 

893—4. Literally *but relief is sweet 
in everything; such liki then are the 
titles with which I express my praise', 
i,e, 'as the types of deliverance, such as 
the foregoing, are infinite in number, I 
take them in the sum and mean them 
all *. The cardinal point is the cm* 
phasis on racoS^'^f, emphasiied in respect 
of its difference from roSrfc. The queen's 
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roiourSi roivw a(i€i irpoir^diyiiaaiv. 

if^ovos 8" airiarta* troXXa yap ra nplv KOKa 895 

7ivux6iu<rda. vvv Sc /xoi, ^tkov Koipa, 

€Kfi€uv awjvri^ Trja'B€, /i^ xafial TiOel^ 

Tov (ro¥ noB*, <2i^f» 'iXtbv nopOyropa. 

S/x^fMu, ri ficXXc^, ah ifriaraXrai rcXos 

wiSov K€k€v6ov arp^wwai vtrdo'iLaa'w ;. 900 

€vtfv9 y^veadoi vopjiivpoarptino^ iropo^^ 

ra 8" aXXa tf^povrU ov\ vnvfi viK<a)jJvij 

0rja'€if Bucaiw^ {(rw deoU) tlyLapiiiim^ 

Ai^Sas y€V€0kov» Soi/uiaraii^ 4^cSi^ ^vXaf, 905 

898. <ra(. 



copiousnesBt as is tlie danger of unreal 
eloquence, has overrun itself and reached 
a point at which it is equally ineffective 
to go on or to stop. With rinrator Itim 
her catalogue is in no way rounded off*, 
and yet one or two more vpoa^iyiiara 
would carry her over the edge of the sub* 
lime. Perforce therefore she generalizes, 
and concludes in fact with an d cetera. 
Thus a fine piece of verse is spoiled, 
but it was made for the purpose. Aes- 
chylus could afford to purchase a piece of 
truth at the cost of a few big words. — &tu* : 
*to hold in value', then 'to pronounce 
valuable', and so, as here, 'to praise, 
honour', both of things and persons, 
cf. Eur. Or. mo KvXotauf bftxwtdonnp 
6^tiovftdni, Hee, 319. The verb is used, 
as any transitive verb may be, absolutely ; 
see t^. V. 1 183 ^peri^w ^ oMr* i^ 
uipty/Urttif my teachiitg shall be no longer 
€migmaiie% m> here, my praise bestows 
tiiUs like these. But in effect the object 
is isf^ftk Tbo6€ supplied from the fore- 
going period (v. 887) of which this line is 
really a part. — See forther Appendix Q. 

895. ^ 9imt 8' Awfont, i .«. the excess 
of my joy, after what I have suffered. 



does not deserve rebuke. According to 
Greek religious feeling the display of 
human happiness was itself a provocation 
to fortune. 

896. At a sign from the queen the 
path to the house is strown with crimson 
embroidered tapestries, properly used for 
religious processions and ceremonies, over 
which the king is invited to walk. The 
uigency of Ciytaemnestra in forcing him 
to accept this homage has a motive more 
direct and simple than the chance of ex- 
posing him to the jealousy of Fate. It 
is designed for the people, upon whose 
conduct in a few minutes the lives of the 
queen and her partisans will depend. 
To stimulate discontent and discourage 
loyalty is of vital moment By the 
queen's arrangement, what^the murmur- 
ing spectators see is that the returned 
rt/parrot enters his palace with a kind of 
pomp shocking to Hellenic eyes (see on 
V. 938). . His reluctance, even if taken 
for genuine, could be appreciated only 
by the immediate bystanders. It is like 
Gracchus pointing to his head, only that 
in this case the ill effect is designed. To 
Aeschylus the scene may perhaps have 
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sweet; in such-like titles then would my praising run. And 
let jealousy refrain, seeing how much was the woe we endured 
before. 

But now, I pray thee, beloved, step from this car — ^but not 
on the earth, king, set that foot of thine, which has humbled 
Troy. Slaves, why delay ye to do your commanded office, and 
strow the ground of his way with coverings ? In a moment let 
the laid path be turned to purple, that to a home unexpected he 
may have conduct due. 

'And for the rest', a vigilance never laid asleep shall order it 
as just providence, I trust, intends. | 

Ag. Daughter of Leda, who hast my house in charge, if to 
the measure of my absence thou hast stretched the length of b 



been suggested by the fate of Pftusanias, 
one of whose gravest offences was his 
adoption of Oriental ceremony. 

898. T^orftirwiS*. Elision of substan- 
tives and adjectives having the quantity 
^ «* is rare in tragic verse, and by Aes- 
chylus and Sophocles scarcely allowed 
except under peculiar conditions. Their 
regular use is as in v. 887 iri^ra, v. 895 iceurd. 
As to the details see yournal of Philology 
XII. p. 136. The exceptions are about 
3 per cent. In the iambic verse of Aes- 
chylus this is the only one sufficiently 
attested. (On P, V, 355 ^utctw M\ and 
£um, 901 Karii x^^* odo^ti, see the article 
cited.) What justifies it to the ear will 
appear to be this,^ that in the phrase rdr 
0'6p r6da following x^f^ riBtlt the noun, 
being anticipated and so to speak * dis- 
counted', has no weight, while on the 
other hand what is lost by curtailment 
to r^ goes to increase the stress upon 
^61^, on which the meaning depends, — lAat 
foot^ ktHg^ which thou hast set upon 
TroY* 

903. dfXirTov...8Ut| with ironic inten- 
tion, meaning ostensibly scarce hoped for 
...due ceremony t but for those informed 
unexpected. . .vengeatue, 

903. ^porrlt oix virvy nK«»|Uvf| an 
expression not lost upon those privy to 
the secret of the queen's night-watch. 

v. A A. 



Ostensibly it is a compliment to the 
'open eyes' of the king, and rd V dXXa 
in (act recalls the conclusion of his speech 
{^* ^35)1 which she hears as she enters. 

ib. Literally * shall order it, being, 1 
trust, justly fated ', an expression of pious 
reliance upon heaven to show the right' 
in the king's threatened investigation. 
So the words should be grouped, if the 
reading is right. — Btoifftp Apfui^a Meineke, 
Wecklein* where Bijrtt dp/ui^a is 'shall 
order them fitly'. 

905. Agamemnon dismisses the queen's 
salutation with a sarcasm, and sternly 
rebukes her for the untimely pomp, of 
which he divines the malicious motive 
{v. 913). Of his danger he has not a 
glimpse, nor does it lie in any of the facts 
which he knows or suspects, but in the 
undiscovered plot and preparations of 
the conspirators. See the Introduction.— 
Aii8at ^iviOXov: a significant opening. 
Clytaemnestra was the daughter of one 
false wife and the sister of another, and 
her husband, who calls her hy no other 
name or title but this, neither * wife *, nor 
'queen', nor even * Cljrtaemnestra *, 
gives her to know that he has not 
forgotten the fact. Cf. Ov. ITon 16. 
39 f (Paris to Helen) vix Jleri, if sunt 
vires in semine avorum, \ et ierns et Ledae 
filia^ casta Ma. Euripides (if it be he, 

8 
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IMJcpw yap i(er€wa^* aXX' tvaio'iiua^ 
OAviWf vap akkuiv xprj t68* Ipx^aOai yipa^. 
Kol raXXa /x^ yvvauco^ iv Tpairoi,^ ipi 
afipv9^€f fLTjBi fiapfidpov ffnaTO^ hdcrfp 9x0 

Xa/uuireris fioofia Trpoa^d^^ ifioit 
fii}8* Ci/ioori aTpci<ra<r itrC<f>douov iropov 
rti^ci* deoi^ roi rourSe TLp,aX(f>€lv xptdv^ 
iv voucCkois Sc ffvrjTOv ovra KaXK€<nv 
fiaCveu^ ipm yi» ovSafiw^ ai/cv ^fiov. 915 

Xe/6) Kar avipot p,rj deov, o'ifitw ifii. 
Xiupl^ noBoilnjarpoiP re k<u rcip .noLKiXtop 
KhriSiiv dvrci* koX to /x^ Ktucck <f>poP€lv 
6€ov fieYurrov Bwpov. okfiCo'ai Zi xptj 
fiiop T€k€VTrja'airr* iv eiearoi ^Cky. 9^0 

ci TTOMTa 8" cS^ wpaxraviii iv evOapa^^ iyd. 
KA« KOi pj^v roS* Ciirc, p,'^ napa yvmp.'qvp ipoC, — 
AF. ytmp»rjv /xcv iKrOi pr/ Zia^O^powr ipi. 
KA. ' ^v^^ $€oU 8ci<ra9 &p cSS* ipScw raSc ; 

p 

91a fiup^Bov, 



Iph, A. 686) makes Agamemnon use the 
same title, among others, without special 
intention ; but that he should select it at 
such a moment as this, and avoid every 
other, is not to be supposed accidental. 

909. l|U...4|Ao(: 'm/, who have no 
taste for such things, however the habits 
of my house may have been changed for 
the worse in my absence '. See on v. 91 8. 
— ht tp6iroit : h of circumstance, wiik, 

911. Uterally 'make open-mouthed 
grovelling clamour in honour of me*. 

913. tC9c% with emphasis, 'do not 
imtite jealousy '• 

915. 4|mI |Uv *to nuai least *. 

916. Ambiguous ; ' I would have the 
liononr of a man — ustd hmsband-^not of a 
cod'. 

917. Ti kaI: ' without carpets for the 
feet as without r^nemtHU ffmitaify*, — 



Twv irouc(X«iif includes both 'decoration* 
and 'subtlety, fraud', llie artificial 
phrase rd rouc^Xa is chosen to bring out 
this malicious suggestion. 

918. Rumour cries loud^ another for- 
midable phrase. Rumour sufficiently pro- 
claims the glory of Agamemnon — ^and the 
modesty of his wife? She has dwelt on the 
xXiyMi^f that came from Troy (v. 865): 
what of the irXiydwr that went there? 
(Propertius, who has imitated this play 
elsewhere, seems to have had this passage 
in mind in 3. 18. 35 'ipse tuus semper 
tibi sit custodia lectus, | nee nimis dnuiia 
fronte sedere velis : ] credam ego narranti, 
noli commit tere,y&/Ma^: \ etterram rumor 
iransilii it maria \) * 

931. 'And that I shall act on this 
principle always is the assurance for me ', 
literally 'and J am confident inasmuch 
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thy address, still for a modest praise, the honour should procd 
from some other lips. For the rest, offer no womanish luxuris 
to me, nor before me, as before a king of the East, grovd witk 
open-mouthed acclaim, nor with vestures strown draw jeakxB 
eyes upon my path. To the gods these honours belong. To 
tread, a mortal, upon fair fineries is to my poor thoughts a 
thing of fear. Give me I say the worship not of thy god 
but of thy lord. No foot-cloths, no false refinements, need pro* 
claim what rumour cries. An unpresumptuous mind is God's 
greatest gift: happy let him be called, who has come pros- 
perously to the end. And that such Will be ever my rule is 
the assurance for me. 

CL Come answer, saving thy judgment, one question from 
me — 

Ag. My judgment, be assured, is fixed beyond change by 
me. 

CL Didst thou bind thyself belike, in some hour of terror, 
to this observance ? 



A 

i 

1 



as I should do all things after this 
fashion'. — tl irpdovoift.' £v. The opta- 
tive with <r, standing in a conditional 
clause, has the same meaning that it would 
have in a principal sentence, iu, it ex- 
presses what would happen or is likely 
to happen, under conditions expressed or 
implied. (It is grammatically an apodo' 
sis.) Here the implied condition is the 
universal condition 'whatever the cir- 
cumstances ', and is in' fact contained in 
Tdrra. See on TAfd. 504.-rirpcCo'voi|i' 
&¥ *I should do* (Paley),.not *I should 
fare *. — As lAus, 'with the moderation and 
propriety that I show in this refusal'. 
The remark, or rather promise, is for the 
benefit of the bystanders. — I follow Mr 
Sidgwick in holding that this verse is 
correct. cTror Tdd\ ut WeiL 

933—933. On the effect of this alter- 
cation see Appendix K. 

933—933. ica\ |ii]if see, marks a new 
turn. — T^' clir)..J|&o< differs from the 
usual formula for asking a question, tM 
jioi, only in the appealing emphasis 
thrown upon i/ioL^^ri^i the question 



(v. 934), which follows the king's in- 
terruption. — |m) vapd Tvttfupf: literally 
*not against judgment', an afterthought 
and parenthesis, as is shovm by the imp. 
aor. €M (not subj. as requir^ in pro- 
hibition). For rafA yviaiia^ Xiytu^ see 
Eur. Afei/, 577 K€l ropd ypw/nip iptt 
though it be an ill-judged thing t0 say* 
The parenthesis here is thrown in just 
to get a hearing, and means *yoa may, 
without sacrifice of judgment, answer a 
question '. — The alternative rendering, 
*yet order this not contrary to my pur- 
pose *, scarcely satisfieseither rW tWi or mU 
M^y. — Yvii|it|if...|ii) 8ia^6^oOvTa *that I 
shall not alter my judgment (resolve) for 
the worse'. Eur. Hipp* 388 rai^ra...*-^ 
yfwd* iytif 06 Sia^tp€» l/if XXor (Paley). 
934. You vowed perhaps in some kitsr 
of terror so to perform this aetf ue, to 
make a humble entrance, propitiating 
the gods by renunciation. She tries a • 
taunt of cowardice (Sidgwick).--i){S{w... ^ 
dCv ' you must have vowed ' : for this coo- ^ 
jectural use of the past indicative with ^9 
see on Theb, 696. The sentence it in 
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KA« n 8* &v SoKcT <roi IlpCaiio^f el raS* rjwa'ev ; 

AF. &^ TTOiiciXoiS &i^ Kapra /xoi firjvai Sokc?. 

KA. fii^ ia;i^ roi^ avOpin^iov alhetrffy^ ^oyov. 

AT. ^/xi; Tfc iian-oi Zrjiiodpovs yJya (rO&ti. 

KA. o 8" oj^dovTjTO^ y ovk inil^riXo^ trcXct. 93o 

AF. ovroi yvpoiKOS iariM lyLtiptiv yjiyyi^. 

KA. roi9 8" o^fiioi^ ye koI to PLKatrdai, irpivei. 

AF. ^ icai crv viiciyv nfi^c 8i7/:>i09 rtcw. 

KA. iTidoO* Kpdro^ pJv roi wdpe^ y iK(av ifjLoi. 

AF. aXX* €i 8oirei <roi ravff, virai ris c.pfivka^ 935' 

Xvoi rax^^* npohovXov liifiao'ip iroZo^. — 
KOi TolaBe II ifificLLvovff aXovpy€<riv $€wv 
fLTJ ri9 irp6<r<oO€P oii/juito^ fidXoi ^$6vo^. 
noXkrj yap ouScus a'(aiiaT<Hf>6opeiv TToalv 
il>0€ipovTa wXovTOv apyvptapiJTOv^ ff v^i,%. 940 

936 and 937. doic^. 



form a statement with interrogation. — 
I^Sciv, properly of the performance of a 
ritual.—^d^otf'av Hermann; 'have you 
▼owed to the gods that I should make 
such a sacrifice (of costly decorations) only 
in fear of your life?' 

935. rO^m final decision. He ignores 
her question. 

936. SoKcC Stanley. — t{ represents a 
verb to be filled in by the answer, iv 
voarfXott /S^rcu. So in tra W ; with what 
object} rl represents a verb in the sub- 
junctive. — Priam is no argument ; it is the 
king's very ground of objection that the 
ceremony is pdfipapoo, Qytaemnestra is 
Berely talking down resistance. 

938. ^^ dvOpiivfiov: 'if it is not 
fear of the gods, then fear not men '• 

939. See on v, 918. 

933. They may submit (let themselves 
be conquered) with grace. 

93$. i(...TCtit /Ml plainly^ no test 
ikem /, think tho point worth contat. 
She hat spoken as if it were beneath 



his dignity to contest such a trifle. He 
retorts that the matter does not seem 
indifferent to her. vCicipr TrjvSf * having 
the best in this matter*. lii{piot rU\.%'. 
the genitive is that of price. For the 
archaic use of rfctF, 'to value at, rate 
at', see Hom. //. 33. 703, 705.— Or we 
may join iiiptot with pUctiPt do you your- 
self find a victory so won to your taste ? 
Here viicrfP n^r^c means rb pikooBcu (see 
preceding verse). But dijpiot seems then 
superfluous. 

934. Yie/d: / constrain you ; let it 
be with consent. In |Uv rot, each par* 
tide has its separate foVce. For |ilv, 
•force «/ all events^ cf. v. 915. The 
antithesis implied in |Uv, but not formally 
completed, is between npi.ro% and ^«Mr, 
force and consent. See also Th^, 736' 
Tc^raro itkv ijubpov ainf he begat a son only 
to be his death, and note there.— ^rot *you 
know ', an appeal to common sense, must 
generally be omitted in English for want 
of a compendious equivalent. — xparut 
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Ag. Never was last word spoken on better reflexion than 
this. 

CL What had Priam done, thinkest thou, if he had achieved 
•the same? 

Ag. He had made him a fine fair path, I am very sure. 

CL Then let not blame of men make thee ashamed. 

Ag. But the voice of the multitude is a mighty thing. 

CL Aye, but who moves no jealousy wins no envy. 

Ag. To love contention is not a woman's part 

CL Nay, but the great may e'en yield a point vrifli grace. 

Ag. Thou plainly, no less than I, thinkest the point worth 
fight 

.CL Yield : I constrain thee ; let it be with consent 

Ag. Then, if this be thy will, quick, let one loose my shoes, 
these trodden slaves to the serving foot — Even with these bare 
soles, as I walk the sacred purple, I hope no distant eye may 
give me an evil glance. It is shame enough to stain with the 
stain of human feet textures of price, purchased for silver. 



Ikbfrw, raptlt Weil and, omitting y\ Weck- 
Icin ; * you win however, if you yield 
willingly*; cf. v. 932. — With these words 
she lays hands upon the king, and compels 
him to descend. 

936. Xvoi for the usual \viru. See 
on V. 557. — TcCxos adverbial, wiVt sp^ed, — 
The unusual pause after the second foot 
adds abruptness to the abrupt command. 
The king is impatient to have done. — 
vp^8ovXov, servant io a servant (vieanus), 
meaner even than the foot (Schiitz). — 
Here his shoes are taken oflT. 

937. KoX rolrtt even with these if I 
tread etc., i.e roct rotf*^, with his bare 
feet, see v, 939. The demonstrative pro- 
noun is explained by look and gesture. 
Even thus he fears to provoke *the evil 
eye* by his act. — Tocir^c may be taken 
with dXov/y^/o'u', but it is then superfluous, 
whereas by position it should be em* 
phatic. — Ifwv belongs to iXwpyi^ip {sacred 
ia/estriet proper only for divine service). 

iXt v f f ^lknw. The substantival use Of 
AXmi^Ti^ is irregular. Probably we should 
ntd theteioie ikomfyCrw. 



938. |iij pdlXoi / ho/e no distant en 
may give me an evil glance. m^iUnJkt 
marks the point. See Appendix R. To 
supply ^ewr is not necessary. According 
to the superstition, the eye of human 
jealousy is as dangerous as the divine. 
See on v. 943. 

939. n»|MkT0^6opcSr wooiv ^8t^p«m 
to stain uith the stain of human fetU 
For i>$tlp€tw spoil see Cha. loii ^itvw 
in;<rlf...iroXXdf /So^r^^c/pov^a toO vwdX* 
/Miroff.— «'«»|&aT0^6opctv should not be l^ 
jected. For oufiaTo^6fi09 'staining (or 
stained) with the body' cf. x<«P0^X**» 
6aicrv\96€iKT6t etc. Garments stained b; 
wearing would be ^taiua-h^o^^ the peisoo 
wearing them oufiaro^ipot cf^TMr, $xd 
his act oiafiaT9^op€Uf ttfULiM. The woid 
therefore distinguishes the bare feel ('feet 
of the body*) from the shod. — For cor- 
rections (ct/iart^o^Sr, arfiuftmro^^^ptif, 
9ufAaTo^op€uf) see Wecklein's Appendix. 

. 940., vXo6tov i^prft^m^rmn •* i^iM 
*what is wealth, textorcs bou^ far 
silver', nko^nvt in a. restricted acncb 
aa Ni« «^«ik ^ Ike fruimu "*^»*lf, |^ 
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TovTwv iihf ovTw T^v (evrjv Be npev/ieim^ 
TijvS* ia'K6iiiC€. TOP Kparowra yioKdaKm 
0€o^ wp6(rw0€P cv/xevS^ irpoaZepKerai* 
kKOiV yap ovZw hovkuf xpfirai C^V» 
avrrj Sc woXk&v yjpnriii,aT(ov i^aCperov 
avdo^ OTparov ScS/n^/x* iiiol (wicnrero* 
cirel 8' aKoveiM aov KaTiarpa/iiiaL raSc,- 
cT/x' & Bo/iatv fUkaOpa iropfl>vpK warcip. 
tim eariM dakaa-ira, ns Se pim KarcLO'fiea'ei ; 
Tp€<f>ova'a noWrj^ irop^vpa^ i<rdpyvpop 
tcriKTBa vayKaipiaroPp elpArtap fiaxf>d^. 
oIkos S" vnapx^i rcSi^Sc arifp $€oU, apa(f 
€)(€w tr€P€<rOai S' ovk hriorarai ho/io^. 
TTokkZp irarr/o'iiop 8* ci/xaraii/ iv riv(dp,riP, 
Sd/iouri trpovp€)(d€PTo^ ip ^/^crn^/otbis 
^jfvxyh fcoiiiarpa Tfj(r8€ p,rf)(aptayApH. 
piirjs yap ov<nj^ ^vXXa9 Ikct €9 Bofiov^t 
CKiMP virepreipaa'a <r€i/t>iov kvpo^. 
Kal <rov /xoXdpro9 Soi/iaririi^ eariop, 
Odkno^ li€P_ ip \€Lii^Pi crriiiaLP€i^ /loXcip' 
Stop hk TtAyjn Zevs air ofiff^aKo^ tnKpa% 
oXpop, tot rjSrj tjni^os ip 8d/xoi9 treXci 



94S 



960 



955 



960 



X. 



^ 



■; 



•»v 



945* a^. 948. Hfiovt. 

950. €lt AprjfVpoif, 954. dctfidTitfr. 956. /irixBkif*it/Upfiu 

961. r&V. 



(rwvt: the ordinary dress, tapestry 
a Greek household were not bought, 
ide there.— Ti 11 not necessary, but 
31 used where simple apposition 
be admissible. 

TavTwv |Uv oirrw: literally 'of 
lis', a formula impatientlydismissing 
>jccti There is an ellipse of tome* 
|c^. 4,wwXka,x9^M*f^)$ but of what, 
re Gredc might have been unable 
, Nothing pandld teems to occur 



elsewhere, for such a genitive as toO 
KOiffiyir^ov tI 0pf, f^Tot^ fUKKwfToi; 
(Soph. £L 317) may, as Wecklein says, be 
distinguished, rodfiw^ Emperius, Weck- 
lein.— r^v ffvr{w 8): see Appendix R.. 

949. T&v KparoOvra |iaXOouc«*t : see on 
V. 10. Whatever may be the effect on other 
' distant eyes ' (see v, 938), divine eyes at 
least will be propitiated by his humanity. 

945. aSni Anratus.~"She therefore, 
as a delicate princcMt will feel slavery 
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Of this enough. But here is one, whom thou must recdiel 
into the house with kindness. A gentle master wins from tat 
distant eye of God an approving glance ; for none takes willingly 
to the yoke of a slave, and this damsel is the choice flower of i 
rich treasure, bestowed by the soldiers upon me, with whom ate 



And now, since I am reduced to obey thee herein, I wiU 
proceed to the palace along your purple path. 

CI There is a sea (and who shall drain it dry ?) which hath 
in it purple enough, precious as silver, oozing fresh and fresh, 
to dye vestures withal. And we have, O King, I trust, a chamber 
of such from which to take thereof, our house being unacquainted 
with poverty. Vestures plenty would I have devoted to the 
trampling, had it been proposed to me in some temple of divi- 
nation, when I was devising means to bring this dear life back. 
It is the root of the house, whereby the leaves arrive that make 
a shade overhead against the dog-star. Yes, now, at thy coming 
to the familiar hearth, thy winter-coming betokens warmth, and 
when 2^us from the grape's sourness is making wine, then it is 



the most keenly/* So rightly Headlam, 
Class. Rev, xvii. 145. 

949 — 953* * There is purple enough in 
the sea, atul enough within \ As the 
king proceeds along the path of crimson 
TotiriXfiara, it is to the eye of the queen, 
who foresees the ^Ximtwv fla^t that are 
to follow {v. 1381), as though already he 
walked in blood. There is also in the 
mere sound and imagery of the opening 
verse the feeling of her hatred, deep, 
cruel, and inexhaustible. But no com- 
mentary can exhaust the significance of 
this marvellous scene, which for spec* 
tacular writing, if the phrase may be used, 
has probably never been rivalled.— 0d- 
Xoflrona: see Appendix O. 

950. IrdpYvpov (Salmasius) worth i/s 
weight in siher 2 lr99riaiot 7&p ^v ^ iro^- 
^6piOL rp6t Apyvpoif iiiwrai'ofUini (Theopom- 
pus ap. Athenaeum xii. 596 c, cited by 
Hermann). — ici|icSSa va*ymUnoT9v purpk 
oou ever fresh and fresh, Ki|ic€t, because 
the dye it the juice or oene of a thell*fish. 



But it is the underlying thought, not the 
surface-meaning, which determines the 
expression. 

951. There is a store, I trust , from 
whieh to take thereof. tmvSc (i,e. eliiAmw) 
depends on ix*^ ^ partitive, yinr liod: 
see V, 904.— There is difficulty in oUoi. 
But perhaps oZkof may stand in the sense 
of 'household goods', 'store'.— •bcM 
Headlam, ofiroct Porson. 

954. 8' cIi&cCtmv Canter. 

955. wpouvfxMvTot mw? <ff^#s4.— 
8<|iour%...4v XP^^^P^ together. 

9h^\ |it|xav«*H^v|| Abresch, Hermann. 

957. tcrro, gnomic aoristf^^Mcr. The 
comparison and the thing compared mix 
together, *thy life b the root of the 
house, and thy safe coming as the putting 
forth of the sliading leaves '• 

957—963* The artificial manner iv 
calls w^ 887 foil. 

958. 9fMke,„Kmri% shade agaiiui I tee 
Ihrvovdffof V. 17. 

960* h X'H'^^**^ S^ Introdttctioiu 
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Ztv Zcv rcXciCy ras ifM^ eifx^s rAct, 
. fUXoL Se roi <roi rciptrep ia^ lUKky^ rcXcu^. 

XO« nirrc /tot rdS* ifivi^ta^ 
Scty/ia irpocrarripuov 
KapSia^ reVpa<r«co7rov irorarou, 
/uuTiTToXei S* McXcvorrosf a/Aur^os doiSa; 
ovS* airoirn;<ra9 St/coi^ 
hvcKptnav 6v€i,par(av 
ddpao^ evir€i9c9 i^ct, 
^/oei/o9 <f>i^op dpovov ; xp6vo^ S* liri . 
npyfjarrjaUap (w€iifi6Xot^ 
^afifu* «(kt£c irap-q- 

Jpro vavfidrasi arparo^. 
nevOofioA S* dir* omiirtav 
vioTOPf avrofia/>rv9 <S^* 



965 



OT/x a 



970 



975 



aKT. a. 



979. tdwUfit, 



973. '*'«'• 



975 — 76. ^a/^tiat dirdra TOfr/ffirifftP* 



963. TiXcCov a grim word. As ap- 
plied to the husband 01 master of the 
house, it means gwtnting^ 'bearing rAot* 
Le. authority or office (see on Thrb, 153). 
But it is also a ritual term, applied to 
the perfect victim, fit for the sacrifice 
(cf. i9hpo9^vfMi9 V. 1077 and note the 
ritual term reXcZr, to accomplish a nV^, 
in V, 964). 

964. Agamemnon has passed within ; 
Qytaemnestra turns at the door. — rikM 
* supreme * and over all, as the man over 
the house (cf. the title 'H^ reXeJa given 
to the goddess of matronhood). Clytae- 
mnestn conceives herself, as avenger 
of Iphigenia, to have a claim upon the 
god of iamily-life, if it it his pleasure 
to interfere at all. — nlXts iiAm M m» 
€9mpiisk my frayari^ and tiun thy /rv- 
vidiiut may tucpmpUsh even what thou 
tmg^Mi mittuii us* 'give me vengcancct 



be the sequel. what it may*. fiiXoi. 
This use of the optative, to signify ac- 
quiescence, belongs to the same archaic 
syntax as the imperative optative (936). 
See Hom. //. 11. 359 X^* ^pc5ot, TpQat 
9i Kol aMica Siot 'AxiXXevt Atrrtot ^(eXd- 
^€ie, cease strife^ and I consettt that etc. 
(see Monro, Homeric Grammar § 999 for 
more illustrations). — For fUXciV of mora! 
providetue see v. 381 odir 1^ rit $tom 

Xd^t rarocro.— K. 965 niay be taken as 
merely a repetition of WXet, but this 
does not satisfy the generality of rwrrep 
or fiAXpf.— Twvrtp (for t&¥ rdrtp) is an 
example, said to be unique, of the Attic 
'attraction' occurring in a relative of 
this archaic form. It could be removed 
by reading either /UKjft or ftAi; ri/n 
(Maehly). 
965. Qytaemnestra enters the housef 
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to the home like a sudden coolness to be visited by the cftnrned 
lord thereoC [Exit AGAMEMNON. 

Zeus» Zeus» who crownest all, crown but my prayersi and let 
thy providence do even what thou wilt 

[£ri/ Clvtaemnestra ; the crowd duperui 

Thi Elders. Why is it that so constantly my auguring soul 
shows at the door this fluttering sign, and the proi^iet-chant 
oflers itself without bidding or fee? Canst thou not spit it away, 
like an unexplainable dream, and reach such willing trust as the 
mind is glad to rest upon ? Yet time hath heaped the sands of 
the shore upon the anchor-stones (?), since the naval host set 
forth to Troy : and they are returned, mine own eyes tell me 



leaving Cassandra seated in her chariot 
As to the scene generally at this point 
see the Introduction. 

967. 8cty|Mi x(fM, f>. * advertisement ' 
or 'warning* of something that is to 
come. For a not dissimilar use, see Eur. 
El. 1 1 74(Orestes and Electra, after slaying 
Clytaemnestra, come from the house with 
blood upon their feet) rpowtua Myiutr* 
dSXlioif Tpoa^dtyftarvir 'a victorious ad- 
vertisement of the unhappy salutation (they 
will pronounce)*. — 8«C|ia Cod, Farn, ; see 
Appendix S. 

970. oiS* dtrow T wf ttt. . .6p^v0v ; ue, 
*why not dismiss at any rate for the 
time forebodings too obscure to be of any 
use?* He expostulates with himself. — 
ov8): literally 'wilt thou not even.^.Y or 
* twt so much as,,.} * — dfrewr^oxit. . .t{ci : 
for the relation of the participle and verb 
see 7w. 606, 611, i03i» 1051 etc. The 
principal notion is in dTowrOaat, guasi 
oifK diroirriVeity wore UMai; — dtro- 
trrvout literally, the act being a magic 
prevention. If a dream can be inter- 
preted, well; if not, you 'spit it away*, 
and think no more about it. The ob- 
ject of drorrOffat (f/, the foreboding) is 
supplied from the previous sentence. — 
cimOH (Jacob) * easy-believing *, see on 
V. 386, I./* a voluntary trust — ^pcy^t 
^<X»y Op^vov: in apposition to $d/»99t 
literally *a welcome seat to the mind *.— 
If this sentence is taken as one with the 



pieceding, there is no mbject for hr^ 
«T^r«f...l|ct. Hence dwir^Mv ... I^i 
(Scaliger, cf. v. 776) 'wfaUe confidenoe 
does not spit it away...«nd sit on the sest 
of my mind *. Bat the metaplion dash. 
973 — 979. /.A ' it is so long since the 
sacrifice at Aolis, and the prophecies 
thereupon (v. 160) are so fiur refuted hf 
the king's safe return, that we might well 
be re-assured *. — ^The text is given mendy 
as possible. M and drarat CoJ. Fam,i 
diCTat Wellauer. ^a/iftuurraf is a com- 
bination of letters likely to produce error 
from confusion of ^ffOfA/da (from ^ofifdo^) 
with the adjective ^fdfipuot, wofi^^i^rwi 
cf. V. 1490 fiinritirwo Codex Venttus fot 
luoffiimiw, , For vvLp-atiiM to heap as a 
(over see d/iaw, and compare wt^m^arUx^h 
7rapaKo>j&wrw etc — «pv|ivi|0<isir t«W|ik* 
P^Xoit: a ^w4ftfio\oo is by etymology 
' what is thrown in with * something here 
with the cables {wpvfurlj^ta). It seems to 
describe the large stones which the Greeks 
used as anchors. The lapse of time 
since the fleet was moored (v. 305) at 
Aulis is marked by the fact that 'the 
mooring-stones have disappeared in the 
sand *. rfn linco in the temporal sense, 
as Sophocles occasionally {O, C. 84) uses 
it for sin€i in the causal sense. Of. the 
uses o(4r€L — xp^^* ra^i(/99^ev ' time has 
passed his youth' does not seem to bear 
any natural sense. The tense at any rate 
shottkl be perfect (wfi^^fi^Kv Headlam). 
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TOP S*, av€v Xv/oa9 oiroiSf Vfii^ySci 980 

dprjvop *Epunio^ avroStSaicTOS iir^dep 

Ov/io^, ov TO vav €)((ap 

cXirtSos ^Ckop. dpaco^* 

crnkdyxpa S* ovroi fiaraCei, 

ir/>o$ iphiKOL^ ^ptclp rtk€a^poi% 985 

Sii^ais kvk\ovii€vop K€ap. 

€vxoiifU S* ^^ ^fias 

^$ TO /X^ T€k€G'<f>6pOP. 

/AoXa ya/) rot ra$ TroXXac vyictas or^ p^, 990 

aK6p€aT0P r^/o/xa' i^ocroc yap 

ytCrcap o/iotolxp^ ^pctSci. 

icai voTfio^ eifOwropcip 

opSpo^ erraurep a<f>avrop ipfia, 

Koi TO fih^ irpo xpyjudT^^p 995 

KTrja-itoPt OKPO^ fiaXci}p 

(T^ci^oi^as an tiffierpov, 

ovK eSv npona^ So/xoc 

iTA/ioi^as ytiiwp ayap, 



981. ipufvin. 



999. .rijfiordt. 



980. T&if, demonstrative, Mo/ x/ra/>i 
(0M''or), f*p^or 'Epc»i^t a further de- 
scription as in Homer (Monro, /Unt, Gr» 

H ^5^1 ^59)* — &v*v ^^PA* ^^^'^H 'sings 
tuitkwt Ihi fyrt as ii wen * 1./. unbidden, 
uninvited, MXtv^rot {v* 969), an ex- 
pression apparently ariMing from tlie Greek 
habit of passing the lyre in company. To 
receive the lyre won to be asked to sing ; 
4rcv \Cpat 4^w therefore *to sing un- 
asked '• Sad (see dtXv^, d^6/VMffrot) is 
also part of the meaning.— 'EpirCot 
Porson.— 4/a#r Auratus. 

981. •^ tA WAV noi to thtfulL The 
misgiving recurs in spite of the encourag* 
iag drcumstanoes. * 

984* rvXdlyx*** The metaphor passes 
firom the pkmt to the imward parU of 



the victim from which he draws his con- 
clusions. 

985. T/ie throb that with tmauiug 
recurrencf the heart repeats to the immis» 
taken breast^ literally 'the coming round 
of the heart with portentous revolution 
against the truth-telling breast *. 

987. But I pray tny false expectation 
may lost itself in void^ literally 'that out 
of my expectation may come falsehood 
falling into non-accomplishment*.— ^Si| 
is part of the predicate, like a ' proleptic ' 
epithet. (The form may be right t ^i^et 
may have existed as well as f i)^ot. The 
stem ^\A* is warranted by ^fv^i}f.) 

990—991* Doubtful in reading ; com- 
pare the antistrophe (tv. 1004—1005). 
The general meaning b clear in both 
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sa But yet, as without the lyre, my bosom repeats that dirge 
of Doom, unlearned and self-inspired, unable to grasp in full 
the welcome assurance of hope. It cannot be for naught, the 
throb that with meaning recurrence the heart repeats to the 
unmistaken breast But I pray my false expectation may lose 
itself in void. 

Too true it is, that the health which abounds encroaches; 
for sickness is its neighbour right up to the wall : and human 
fortune, running straight, will strike on a hidden reef. And as 
to the saving of goods, fear, discharging the measured scale, 
may keep the whole house from sinking under an over-freight 



places. On the metre see Appendix II. — 
' True it is that ththitUtk^ wkkh a^ndt, 
encraa€ha\ for sickness is its neighbour 
right up to the wall ', t^. ' high condition 
passes easily into bad conditioh', and 
generally 'great prosperity is dangerous '• 
—rot voXXdt ilYwtat: health lies in 
moderation, and is essentially a m^^ot 
not a wok6, — cdc^ptaroif t^|Mi its daun- 
dary is unsatisfied or rapacious^ the 
quality of the encroaching neighbour 
being metaphorically given to the boun- 
dary (ripiM) which he pushes forwanl 
into his neighbour's land. The meaning 
is that, becoming roXX^, v7<cia neces- 
sarily enlarges into whowy there being no 
interval t^etween them.— 4p€C8ii presses 
elose to, 

993—994* Av8pit: i.^. ^/>oroO as oc« 
casionally in poetry. Sec Tkeh, 495, 
where i»lpAai» iH op|K>scd to tffodt, and 
note there. There {h no Kign here of 
anytliing lost. See on the antistrophe, 
V* 1008. 

995—1009. A difficult passage. The 
general connexion is this. All pronperity 
is dangerous (990—994); and, while 
•ome kinds of loss may be averted by 
a timely and willing sacrifice of gain 
(995—1000), which sacrifice itself the 
bMDunty of heaven can make good (looi— • 
1003), the lifi once lost is never restored 
(1004— 1006), no, not the life of the most 
virtuous (1007—1009). Thus w. loor— 



1003 are not a fresh illustration, but a 
parenthetic remark upon the foregoing 
illustration. See Housnum, ymsrnal if 
Philology^ XVI. p. 971. 

995. tA |Uv answers to t4 8i in 
V. 1004, on tJU one kand,„on ikeotkir, 

995 — 1000. A ship may be saved if 
not overloaded. — r^ |Uv «pd •^gn^ffM 
KTi|«<ifv: literally * so far as concerns the 
pn»en'ation of wealth*: vp4 on behalf 
of, (We can scarcely separate tr/»6 from 
Xfn\liArwr^ or make XA* o^* mean *the 
main cargo' as opposed to part of it.)-* 
Skvos PaX4v (x^/Mira) if apprehension 
discharges it: for the * pendent' nomin- 
ative participle cf. Supp, 455 koI yXQooa 
To^t6oaffa fiii rd KolpM, ydfoiro puMov 
fiOOot OM BtkicHipioti it is really *in ap* 
position to ' the main sentence, like the 
much commoner accusative (v. 336) ; the 
'coHting-uflT' is 'the not-sinking of the 
house'.— o^tvS^vat dw* c\)|Urpov: from 
the dui/»weighted iling% i*e» from the 
loading-scale : see Appendix T.— M|iOf b 
not part of the metaphor of the ship, but b 
the thing metaphorically companed to a 
ship, the house (cf. v. 388), which by 
lil)erality desires to escape the penalty 
of too much. va|Mif«t ^|M*y d^AV #01^1^. 
fraught with riches (Housman). For 
ra/Mi»i), from trdoMoi, to possess^ a syno« 
nym of trfi/iOf compare the parallel fomu 

MMnH-vX^M^s lo abo wkwiv xr^nt 
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ovS* in6pTur€ cko,^^. «ooo 

iroXXa 701, Socric Ik Ato« afuf^iXaffyij^ re, koX 

i( akoKWP iv€T€iap 

vrjar^p cSXeorci^ voaov. 

TO S* ijn yap ntaovff f aira^ Oavofrt/JLOv itvr. ^. 

vpoirap ai/8/)os /idXap otfia m &i^ x^^S 

iraXii^ dyicaXccratr* iirtuiSa^p ; 

ov8i.r6p 6p0o8arj 

tSp i^6nkiv(op in iv oAkafititi^. 

€i 8^ fi^ rtrayiUvoL loio 

/lOipa fiolpcLP iK $twip 

elfyye fi'q nX^op if>€p€iVf 

irpo^daaaxra KapSia 

yXoKTcr^i^ iv raS* ^^^^ci. 

m^ S* viro a-Kortf fip€ii€i • 1015 

^vfiaXyijs re icai ovSep hrtkirofi^pa irore 

Kolpiov iKT6kvtr€va'€i,p 

l^fonvpovfiepw 4^p€p6%. 

KA, euro) tofiifov irai crv, KaadpSpap Xeyoi, 

1007 — 9. ^ifUtnaw iMdy€iP I Zei^ a^' fraoir' ^ aUKafitl^, 
1015. PK4t€i conr. to /3/>^/mi. 



Hesychius, vdropet* KTilfroftet Photius. 
See Journal of Philology U, : xrifiwaf 
wUschuf^ daniagt^ does not fit the sense. 

1001 — 1003. Rich^wekwno^andabun' 
dant is ike gift of Zeus, and rids the 
plague of hunger out of the annual field, 
iu. the produce of each year supplies the 
year*s food. As Heaven gives man year 
by year in plenty what is needful for him, 
the eagerness for more than plenty is 
inexcusable. Agriculture, as usual, is the 
type of natural prosperity, and commerce 
(the impioi rata of Horace Od, I. 3) that 
of avarice and excess.— iSXinr v^wv, as 
if hunger were some weed or other mis- 
chievoos thing in the toil (cf. S^firot 



aloPTit ¥6aot Mum, 481, 943) which Zeus, 
by his bounty, destroys. — ipmaep Schiitz. 

1004. r^ 84: see on V. 995. — w€ffbp 
Auratus, probably; but see Appendix II. 

1005. |iAay : see on Theh, 43. 
1007. ov8i...clpXap|cC^ nay, to revive 

the tnost straitly virtuous were a sinx 
literally 'not even the straitly virtuous of 
the dead may one recall from the dead 
with innocency*. — &v, supply dvcucaX^^'ai- 
t6 nt, the elliptical Ay marking, as 
usual, that the verb of the previous 
sentence, as well as the subject, is con- 
tinued.— Wv ^pMat) literally .*the 
rightly schooled', cf« the Homeric 
jot^pwr v»rtuo$u» The allusion is to the 
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of riches, as a boat from going down. (Rich we know and 
abundant is the gift of 2^eiis, and rids the plague of hunger 
out of the annual field.) But as for a man's red blood, once 
shed from his dying body upon the ground, who with incan- 
tation may call it back ? Nay, not the straitest in virtue may 
be called from the dead without sin! 

And were it not that one god's purpose doth checic and 
limit another's decree, my heart outrunning my tongue would 
have poured these bodings forth : but now she mutters in dark- 
ness, vexed and hopeless ever to wind ^ofT her task in time, and 
stirring the fire within me. 

[EfiUr Clvtaemnestka.] 

Cfytaemtiistra. Come in with thee, thou also, Cassandra, 



standing example of Hippolytiu (I'ind. 
I^h, 3. 98, Eur. Ale, 113, Horace, Od, 
4* 7* «5t Virg. Atn, 7. 765): for re- 
storing him to life Aslclepioi wat «lain hy 
Zeus, and according to one form of the 
story Hippolytus also perished a second 
time (see Horace). Hippolytus is the 
typical asceiic, trained in the Orphic 
discipline above the common level of 
humanity (see Eur. Hipp. 11, 951, and 
passim). Hence 6p$o^vlit here : the word 
itself is prol)ably Orphic ; see the refer- 
ences to the late Orphica in L. and Sc. 
S.w, dpBoMrtipcit datirdt, — tmv ^Oi|UvMV : 
the genitive is constructed (as par/i/ive) 
with r6y 6p$o6(irj and is also supplied (as 
ablativt) with the verb — opVaPcC^ (Cod, 
Fam,) is probably right. Either this 
passage is interpolated or the strophe 
deficient. The error is probably here, 
since the required excision leaves a text 
liable to be misunderstood and filled up. 
Moreover the strophe is sense as it stands, 
and this b not. The insertion may 
come from a note or notes, dyd^oi and 
Zffvt wM (wavct i,i, 'supply drdyoc*, 
' Zeus put an end to it ', or the like. 

loio — 1014. 'So strong is my sense 
of an evil destiny at work, that I must 
perforce have spoken, but for the oon- 
aoling reflexion, that it may be counter- 
acted by a good deitiny', for there are 



many divine powers, whoae parposei 
sometimes dash, and in the case of 
Agamemnon there is evidence both for 
the evil destiny and for the good. (Pro- 
fessor Goodwin, cited and followed by 
Mr Sidgwick.)--Ttni'y|klMi...lic Mv di' 
creed by gods belongs both to #M<ipa and 
(supplied again in the accusative) to 
luipoM, — |ftit wXlov ^^p<^v : with cZpY< 
literally prevent from ivinning more, en- 
croaching furtfur : cf. rXc«r^«n|f taking 
more than yottr own, 

1015 — 1017. vvv %i^as iiis\ ponder 
the matter sadly and without reaching 
any conclusion*. The figure, homely 
but vivid, is that of a woman with 
her wool, working in the winter against 
time, as we say, with no better light than 
she gets by stirring her fire. Viigil may 
perhaps have taken a touch from here for 
a well-known picture in the Arneid (8. 
410), 'cum femina primum, | cui tolerare 
colo vitam tenuique Minerva | imposa* 
tum, citurem et sopites tmscHat qyus \ noc- 
tem addens operi '. 

1019. Clytaenmestra, coming fiom 
the house, finds Cassandra still seated ia 
the chariot and summons her imperioasly 
to join, as a member of the houaeboM, 
the sacrifice which b to be p erformed for 
the king's return. 
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KOi,P(aPOP ttpat X€pvi0(op» noWwp iitra 
' hov\<ap cradMrav KTr/aCov ficjfiov ircXas. 
ixfiaw airjpri^ rrjcBc, fiT^S* vw€p^p6p€L. 
Koi iraiSa yap rot <f>aalp 'AX/cfiT^n/s irori 
vpa$€Pra rX'^i^at SovXi'as iial^^ fiuk. 1025 

ci 8* ovp avdyicq lija'K hrippeiroL rvxyi^p 
ap\(uonXovT(op Secmorcip iroXX^ x^P^^* 
ot 8* ovnoT ikirCa'aPT€^ rjiirja'aiv koXw^, 
w/JLoC re 8ovXoi9 ndpra koI Tra/oaorro^/xoi. 
^€19 nap* yiiiMP otdwtp vofiil^eraL 1030 

XO« aoC TOi Xeyovaa naverat aa^fn} \6yop. 
ipTos 8* iiP ov<ra /lopaiiKap dypev/iaTo^p 
vtidoC oPt €i irtidoC* dneiOoCri^ ^ urois. 

KA« aXX* ctTTc/o carl p/^ ^tk^^^^ BCktip 

. dyv&ra ifxapffp fidpfiapop Kticnukhnit 1035 

c<rai <f>p€PWP kdyovaa ireiOoi pip \6y<f. 

XO« cirov* ra X^ora rSv irap^anirrtap Xeyct. 
Sri^ov XtTToScra roph* dp,a$ijpri Opopop* 

KA. ovrot OvpaCap ttJpS* ip^l cr^oXi) ira/oa 

1025. doi/Xckt. /l/a. 10x9. r€LfMirrd$/ikHf, 1038. rcf^ov. 



1020. ^ipr(nft #!«/ ungraciously^ be- 
cause in a humane house, where the slaves 
are members of the family, not merely 
chattels. 

1022. wn^riiom p«*|iov: the altar of 
Zeus Ktesios, guardian of the property 
and therefore of the slaves. 

1025. vpoO^vrarXiiva* literally 'being 
sold (as a slave) endured*, f>. bore up 
under the eonditions of slavery^ distinguish- 
able from IrXi; wpaOrjif ai *bore to be 
sold'; ?ee Theb. 739 owtipokt trKa and 
note there. — SovXXat |uCli)f pC^ in spite 
ff the slavei porridge. Heracles, as a great 
Teeder, would feel the more this sort of 
privation. Hence the saying, which Cly- 
taenmestra coarsely applies to the case of 
the enslaved princess. The iare is per> 
KMiiSed as a kind of adversary. 



1026. oSv implies that other hypo- 
theses are dismissed and this hypothesis, 
*that one is to be a slave*, is taken 
instead (see on v, 681). In English *if 
that fate mttst fall to one *. A scholium 
rightly explains the meaning by filling up 
the ellipse: iroX^y iUp^ ^n^i% M rtipa- 
Ofj^ai 6w\€lat, c/ 94 T€ip^6 ret, xdXKiop 
dpx^unr\o&rois 8ov\€6€ip, Cf. Cko, 563 
foil. Kal 9if oOrit Ay...^^{airo* e/ 9* o2V 
d/icf^w *i( I do enter* etc.. Soph. O. T, 
851 c/ V odw Ti KdicrpixoiTo 'even if he 
should diverge somewhat* etc, and 
passages collected in Paley's note. — 
4vipp^voi : the optative puts the case as 
an imaginary general supposition. 

1028. {|fti)o«y KoXtit literally *have 
made a good heap *, ue. become suddenly 
rich; probably a phrase from mining. 
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thou : since Zeus of his mercy hath set thee in a house, where 
thou mayst share the holy water in thy place with the crowd 
of slaves at the altar of stead and store. Descend from the 
car, and be not proud They say that Alcmena's son himself 
was sold, and still bore up in spite of the slave's low fare. If 
it so fall that one needs must take that state, masters not new 
to wealth are a thing to be thankful for. They to whom a rich 
pile hath come by surprise are to their slaves cruel always and 
over-strict From us thou art receiving what custom bids. 

Aft Elder. Tis to thee she speaks, and plainly. She waits 
for thee. And maybe, since thou art in the toils of fate, thou 
shouldst obey, if it may be, — though maybe thou wilt not 

CL Nay, if her foreign tongue is anything less uncouth than 
a swallow's twitter, my reason urged is spoken within her under* 
standing. 

EkL Go with her. She urges what, as things are, is best 
Obey^ arise, and leave the chariot 

CL I have no leisure, you may know, to be thus dallying 



This sense of liUm {sweep together) is 
more common in the compounds ^ira- 
Mtio/uu, ^vm/idoAioi, etc., but occurs also 
in later literature for the simple verb (see 
L. and Sc. s,v,), — ix BtpiffftoO (schol.) has 
the advantage of giving to dftdu an older 
sense. But a harvest is not a likely type 
of sudden and unexpected gain. 

1039. «i|io( re. . .Kol iropaorTaO|jioi cruet 
and over-exacting \ *exceeders of the 
proper standard ' : cf. TOfidpofiot. — Cod, 
Farn, wapii trrdBfiiiif, 

1030. Tkou art receiving from us 
the treatment due by .custom^ in being 
invited to share the family worship. See 
on V, loia 

1031. flrol...va^crcu. The participle 
is principal, ircu^rrcu adding only the 
notion that she waits for compliance. — 
ra^ : only too plain, as they think. 

1039. £y...ir<C6oi' £y. The optative 
with i» is a gentle imperative, properly 
a suggestion of something which may be 
done. The courtesy of the speaker 
throws into relief the harshness of the > 
queen, and is emphasized by the antici- 
patory dr.— dXoiVa (C. G. Haupt). 



1033. il vidoio : a further qualifica* 
tion, if thou Tcwtf/i£r/ (obey) ; see v. 1393. 
dvfi9oCi)t S*(£v) Conit: i^, though I can 
understand it if you do not. av is carried 
on as in Soph. O, T, 937 ^^oco lUv^ wm 
d* oOk Sm; d^dXAo4t 6* (rut: literally 

* perhaps thou mayst disobey *. 

1034* 1^4 X'^*^*'^ S<ict)y dyvmrn lit. 

* nut as a swallow's unintelligible '. The 
negative belongs to x'^^ot Uniif, not 
to ^uM'^r pdpfiapop K€iiT7f/Upii, The queen 
holds an opinion, which still, though not 
professed, is often betrayed, that her own 
language is essentially rational, and that 
any human speech must bear so much 
analogy to it, as to make it intelligible, 
if spoken simply and clearly, — For the 
swalUno^ cf. Aristoph. Frogs 688, Birds 
168 1. 

1036. The persuasions I urge an 
spoken within Iter understanding. Again 
the participle is principal, as in v, 1031. 

1037. TMv wttp i mtTiw 'of what the 
-circumstances allow *,/*• V. 1391 Aristoph. 
Knights 30 (Wecklein). 

1039. 6vpa(ay is a substantive, like 
rporcUtt (see dv^vtfi^ rporatrnw v, 399) 
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rpifiew ra piv yap icriw ii€aoii<t>dkov . 1040 

€<miK€V rj^ pfika irpo^ cr^ayas nvpo^t 

w^ ovTTOT ikiriaaai rrfv^ i^tw yapw 

av 8* €i Ti Spacrcis r<3i^e, prf axpkfip ridu. 

et S* a^vripMv oiaa prf S^ci \6yoV9 

aif S* airrl ^1^9 ^piii^ Kapfiav^ X^^* '^^^ 

XO« ipprfvia^ €Oik€v 17 ^(^ ropov 

Setcr^ai* rpono^ Sc Oyjpo^ &^ ptaiperov. 

KA. 17 paxveroiC yc /cat ica/caii^ icXvct ^ptv&Vt 
y^Ti^ Xtirovcra /xci^ iroXii^ v€aip€TOV 
7JK€i9 xaXivov S* ovK hriaTarai tf^eptiv, i^^ 

ir/Oii^ aipartffpov e^a^/oifccr^ai pJvo%. 
ov prjv irXco) /Su/ra<r* anpaa'dTJG'opai. 

XO, eydi 8*, itroiKTcCpw yap, ov dvpdcopai. 
Ifft & rakawat topB* ipr/pciaaa o\oVt 
€Kow dpdyKjf rgB€ Kalpurov (,vy6v. 1055 



1048. if. 



1051 — 1 1 $8. Readings of M. 



1051. fiii {fi^ m). 



and €&pala (se^r^). An ellipse of rpifi-fyf 
can scarcely be supposed, when the verb 
Tpi^uff from which it is to be supplied, 
follows, and at such a distance. But appar- 
ently the ellipse became stereotyped and 
thus formed a popular substantive Ovpala 
gadding^ staying out of the house. For 
a parallel see Hub, 69s rparal^ XP^^ 
latn Ay A^M $€\€fAWT4ptfi wptAfMTtt where 
vpoit lost by fixed ellipse in rpowal^, 
reappears in we^/iari, as here Tptftij in 
rptfiuw. — #x®^V Dobree. 

1040. ra |Uv ydp lorCat |Mao|i^(iXov 
ktX. literally *for as to the matters of 
the central hearth, the sheep are already 
placed*, «>. *the state of our sacrifice 
witiiin IS that the sheep* etc. — For rk 
inims fu^o/i^dXovp grammatically in a 
loose apposition to the sentence Im/irey 
Kr\,t cf. V. 995 H /Up vpo x^Mtmt and 
V. Stt rii 9* 4t r6 €6tr ^pAirinia, So Peile 
and others rightly; but |Uv nevertheless 
to M in »• 1043 (Hermann). — 



The alternative is to take ret as a demon- 
strative anticipating fiifka (Monro, I/om. 
Grammar §§ 158, 359) and 4<rrlat as a 
locative with ivrriKt, But the locative 
uses of the genitive (see Monro, ffotn. 
Grammar % 149) do not seem to justify 
this ; ^tfT^at hrriKt should mean ' stand on 
the altar side * or * in the altar part * of some- 
thing. — |ifvo|i4aXovrefersheretothe posi- 
tion of the altar in the cetttre of the ai)Xi}, or 
court of the palace, within. But since the 
word occurs in the tragedians lepeatedly 
as the title of the sanctuary at Delphi 
( Theb, 731 etc. ; Eui^ Ion 463 has the 
exact phrase /uo-^/A^Xot ^orJa), and this 
is the only place where it is applied 
to anything else, we should look for some 
intention. Cassandra (see the sequel) is 
wearing her robes and insignia as pro- 
phetess of Apollo, is dressed in deict as 
the Pythia. To this, apparently, Cly- 
taemnestra mockingly refers: *as for a 
irrim, fic^6fi^«Xot, that is all ready; if 
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abroad For the hearth* 'the central hearth', hath its vktuns 
already placed, for the sacrifice of the fire— since of the present 
joy there was no expectation I And thou, if thou wilt take part 
in this, must not delay. If for want of understanding thou 
takest not what I say, then with thy foreign hand convene 
instead of voice (?). 

EUL An interpreter, and a plain one, the strai^ lady doth 
indeed seem to want She hath the air of a beast new-taken. 

CL Aye, mad she is, and listens to her folly. She comes 
here from a new-taken town, and yet she has not the sense to 
bear the bridle, until she foam her humour away in blood 1 But 
I will waste words no more, to be so scorned 1 [£n^ 

EUL And I, for I pity her, will not be angry. Come now, 
unhappy, come down from where thou ridest, and take on thee 
willingly the new yoke of hard fate. 



/Mf, thi frophtUss^ mean to take your 
part, yoa must come at once *. 

1041. vp^ vt^Y^t wp^: perhaps 
for the sttcrijl€4 9f thi firt^ f^. for the 
feast which they were already holding 
in honour of the * beacon {^vp as in 
w. 481, 593). This, says the queen, they 
had commenced before, not expecting 
(naturally) to have *the present joy' of 
seeing the king arrive close after his 
message. tt{v8€ has an emphasis. — ^The re- 
ceived interpretation of srp6t 9^yh,% wvp^, 
so far as any is received, has been * to 
be slain for the fire*, t./. for burning 
on the altar. But there is a long list of 
corrections, wdpot befori (Musgrave) the 
least unsatisfactory. As taken above, 
the words are certainly obscure, but may 
not this be intentional ? 

1043. «t oWot' 4Xir<au0% as it was 
never expected^ literally ' as for persons not 
having any expectation '. The absence 
of a defining pronoun gives the same 
force as the English passive. — Some take 
V. 1041 to mean 'as for an unexpected 
triumph*. But surely this could not 
account for the fact that the victims were 
rtady* 

1044. cl sinci, Clytaemnettra ex* 
plaint her command by gesture. 

V. A A. 



1045. DoaUful. Neither the 
%i nor the emphatic rd is witirftctoiy; 
Eum* 888 it not paraUeL And hov 
should Cassandra answer without under* 
standing? Wecklein refers ^ to the 
elder, who is to explain Qytaemnestn's 
words by signs. In that case we should 
suppose that the sentence is impatiently 
broken off at X^Tor.— 4p4* signify ytur 
meaning. See Herod. 4. 113 xa2 ^«#r^« 
(Up o6k cTxe, oi yikp 9wlwa9 diXX^Xur, rj 
M xe(/>2 ^^/N&re (Wecklein). 

ib, Cassandra takes no notice of the 
queen, but her bearing and gestures 
begin to express a great horror. The 
elders understand nothing : Qytaemnei- 
tra understands only too well. Perceiv* 
ing her imprudence and danger, she quits 
the stage hastily as if in indignatioii at 
the captive's perversity. 

1048. KXiSfi listens to, obeys* 

105 1 . at|ianu>^ predicate, mi bhoi. 

1055. Take on thee withaui rmstOMd 
the new yohe of this necasity. MkfB^ 
a possessive dative. The Mtk^ is pe^ 
sonified as imposing the yoke. For the 
antithesis dicovv* ^tydLYKn (do willingly 
what must be done) see v. 934.— cCnvr* 
Robortello. 
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kasanapa. 

OTOTOTOTOt iroirol 8a. ^rrp. a\ 

StroXXov omoKkov. 
XO. Ti ravT avtoToro^a^ afi^l Ao^tov ; 

ov ya/) rotovros oiorrc Opjiirtfrov rv^tw, 
KA. OTOTOTOTOt iroTTOi Sa. oKT. a. 1060 

ZttoKKov ciirokkop. 
XO« 17 8* avTC 8v<r^/xov(ra toi^ ^eoi^ icaXci 

ov8^ npo<rqKovT h^ yooi^ napaarareu^. 
KA. ''AiroXXoi' *AiroXXoi^ ^ip. P"* 

dyviOTt airoXkxov i/io^* 1065 

a7roiXc<ra9 yap ov /xoXiC to 8cut€/k>i^. 
XO. y(jyri<T€w ioiKCi^ ayi^ tcHp avrfj^ kokwp. 

Ijl4p€1 to Oeiop 8ovXii{i irap* tv <f>p€pi 
KA. *AiroXXoi^ ^AiroXXoi^ irr. p^. 

ayviar, dirdXXoiv e/ids. 1070 

J irot iroT* rjiyayi^ ft€ ; ir/)^? irotav areyriP ; 
XO. ir/>0¥ Ti^i^ *AT/)€t8t3i^. ct o^ fti7 Td8* ippoti^, 

eyw Xeyoi oDi* «cat TaS* ov«c ^/oets ^IfvOrj. 
KA. a a orp. y. 

fiurodeop flip oZp, iroXXa (rvpi&Topa, 1075 

aifTo^pa KaKO, Kapra* pat, 

aphpoG'<f>ay£\op, iTMSioppairnjpiop. 
XO. io^K€P cv/oi9 17 ^cio) icvi^^c Sim^i^ 

1076. Koprdimu I077t avdpd^ ^^^iov <ccU wtbo^pwriipiw* 



1056. Ciuiandra leavei the chariot 
and comes forward, away from the palace. 
The prophetic frenzy it upon her, and 
the te^s both the pant and the future of 
the bloody houic.— irowet 8d. The origin 
and original meaning of these exclama* 
lions it uncertain. M is commonly iden* 
Ufied with a form for yA.— reret Dindorf t 
v6vM others. 

1057* 'AwvMUf. The stoiy is given 

btloW, «i 1901. 



1061. %k yet^ where prose would use 

1065. dw^XXttv 4|Atft* dlir«JXiorat ^ctp, 
bringiDg out the suggestion of the name. 
oi |Jk6Xit *more than enough' to dcNcrvo 
the name.— d^vUlTa, voc. of d7vicin;f ) 
addressing (as a new-comer to the house?) 
the guardian Apollo before the door in 
the street (dyvtcl). So Polyniccs leaving 
his father*s house addresses hit farewell 
specially to the M/3ot 'Ayvifife (Eur. 
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Cassandra. Ah I • . .0 God I. . .Apollo, O Apollo I 

Eld. What means this sad cry on the name of Loxias? It 
suits him not to meet a singer so melancholy. 

Cass. Ah I. . .0 God I. . .Apollo, O Apollo ! 

Eld Once more the ill-omened cry, and upon that god, one 
all unfit for a scene of lamentation I 

Cius. Apollo, God of the Gate, a very Apollo to me I Thou 
hast more than proved thy name, before and now again. 

Eld. She will prophesy, methinks, upon her own miseries. 
The soul retains that gift, when all but that is slave. 

Cass. Apollo, God of the Gate, a very Apollo to me I Ah, 
where, where hast thou led me ? Oh, what house should this be? 

Eld The palace of Atreus sure it is. That, if thou con- 
ceivest it not, I tell to thee : and thou canst not say it is false. 

Cass. Ah no, ah no, an abominable place, full of guilty 
secrets... yea, of unnatural murders... aye verily, a place of human 
sacrifice, sprinkled with blood of babes I 

Eld The strange woman doth indeed seem keen as a hound 



Pkom, 631, see also Ar. Visp, 869). 

1066. dintXtotii tham hast been a 
destroyer. 

1067. yfjy^mMfi ue. she is about to 
'declaim' in the style of inspiration. 
The first effect of this is to diminish 
their sympathy; they are even disposed 
to sneer (vr. 1071 — 73). Their attitude 
towards fiarrtir^ is the common attitude, 
a dislike between fear and contempt. 

1068. The scui retains inspiration, 
when all is slave but that, SovXC^ irap' 
Iv literally 'slave-like save one thing' or 
'with one exception'; for the use of 
vapd see L* and So. /. v. The Greeks 
viewed the ^oOXof as something in nature 
different from the Aci)(?epor, something 
between the complete man and the mere 
animal, and also held thati as Homer 
says, enslavement changed the nature, 
brutaliiing and debasing it to the new 
condition. Of this the elders' supi)08e 
themselves to be witnessing a signal 
Illustration: Cassandra, they think, is 
Karcely rational ; she con neither under* 
stand nor signify her tho4{hts. But a 



slave might be *po6seased' no less than 
the free. 'The spiritual faculty is the 
last to go \ But the sarcasm recoils, ss 
is the intention, upon the speakers.— 
6ov\l^ wtp iv Schiltz. 

107 1. ^Y^^Yct: as dT-vctfrift.— «o(av; 
(i) to what a house (this is meant), («) t$ 
what house (hence the reply). 

1073. *If thou (the prophetess) per- 
ceivest not that, / can tell it thee ; and 
thou wilt not find it untrue*. 

1075. iroXXfllawC0*ropa/ifi/4S^/KiZrf 
secrets 1 o^orropa ace. sing, (from 9V9U' 
hivai n iavTif to have a thing upon the con- 
science) takes the construction (roXXd) oft 
participle. Ktthner, Gr. Grammar f 409, 
note 4 a.— Kcucd, in apposition to wtihXL 

1076. See Appendix U. 

1077. dv8po9^<yit«v Dobreei vm- 
8toppavTi{piov: compare troidior (M) ibr 
wiilw v» 309. The word is a compound 
like Mpo^^ytioVf made by the pott 
for the occasion t a place when human 
beinip art sa€rifieed% when babes euti bled 

fir the tprinklinis both #^^i» and 
^ahwf being used ts terms ol riluaL The 

9— t 
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ttvaif iJiAT€v€i 8* Jip av€vpiJ€r€\ <I>6pov. 
KA. fiafyrvpioicn yap rotorS* imneidoiixu* orr. y, 1080 

icXatoficva ta fip^<f>TI c^fniyas 

dirrd^ T€ aapKW iTph% irar/)^^ fiefipta/UyM. 
XO. i^/icy kX^oc cov iiamucov newa-iiipoin 

KA, t« iroTTOt, Tt iroT€ fiijScrai ; ^^. J** 1085 

Tt ToSc pdov axos fteya 
fie/* ci^ So/iotoTi roi<rS€ /xi^Scrcu koic&i^ 

Bvaiarop ; oX/cd 8 

€Ka% airo(rraT€i. 1090 

XO. rovTQiP aiBpts €i/xt rail/ iiavreviidrtav. 

iK€wa 8* eyviav* Trcura yap irdXic ^o^. . 
KA* u!> roXoui^, roSc ya/> rcXctc ; aW. S. 

TOP OfloS^llPlOP WOG'iP 

Xovrpouri ffKuBpypaaa — irois ^f^pdaw r^o^ ; 1095 

Taj(os yap TOO corrai. 

vpoTtCpeL Bk x^V ^'^ 

X€/>o$ opeyo/iipa. 
XO. oviroi (vpfJKa* pvp yap i( aipiyiiaTwp 

inapye/ioLG'L Ota^aToi^ dp,rf')(apci. iioo 

KA. t t rranal nanai, irrp. t\ 

n rdSc <l>aip€Tai ; 

^ Slktvop t\ *At8ov. 

dXX* a/oicvs 17 (vpevpo^, 17 (vpaiTia. 

1079. fuurr€6ti. if t(ffHiaii, 1080. fiaprvploiff, riiffit wtwtldofuu, 

1081. rdL^. 1084. ^fiiyr* 1086. dx^ot (d^of m). 

1097. X''^ corr. to x'*^** 1098. x<tp^'* 1 103. W y*. 



children of Thyestes (v. 1081) were slain allowed* to be faulty: the MS. reading 

as Agamemnon is about to be slain, may have come from an attempt to re- 

under the pretext of a sacrificial feast store the metre, destroyed by the mis- 

(see V. I593)« — rcdo/ipomJ/Mor 'a place spelling re^oppomipcor. 



wliere /i/ Jloar is sprinkled * is generally 1079. ctvoi : with emphasis as in 1047. 
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upon a scent She is on a track of murder where she will 
find. 

Cass. Yes, there is the evidence that I trust upon I See 
yonder babes, weeping their sacrifice, their flesh roasted and 
eaten by their sire! 

EUL We had heard of thy fame as prophetess, had heard of 
it : we seek none to speak for thee. 

Cass, O God I... What is this, what purpose of strange woe, 
horrible, horrible, that she purposeth here within ? Woe to her 
nearest, woe beyond remedy, and no help nigh t 

EUL This prophesying is beyond my knowledge. The other 
I knew, for all the town is loud with it 

Cass. O cruel I Wilt thou do it ? The partner of thy bed, 
wilt thou cleanse him with lustration, and then— oh, how can I 
say it ? Aye, soon it will be done. She is reaching forth, she is 
stretching hand after hand t 

Eld. I understand not yet Then hints, now oracles blind 
perplex me still. 

Cass. Ahl 

What appeareth now ? Surely a net of Death I Nay, rather 
the snare is she, who shared the bed, who shares the crime; 



— fAarcvii : literally * she is seeking the 
blood of those of whom she will find 
the blood *. The elders, at first not im- 
pressed, become grave at the definite 
allusion (Tcudtoppom^/xoy) to the crime of 
Atreus. — |uirc^i f, h, dvcvpiforfi Porson. 

1080. |&af>Tvp£oio% Pauw, rotorS' firi- 
ir^Oo|uii Abresch. • 

1084. irpo^rat i.e. /i&prvpatt literally 
roi>t yj^mnut i^-ip irepl cov (schol.) or rather 
ifwip (roO» The word by itself does not 
mean ftdmff though a fid^nt is wpo^rrit 
$€oO, — i(|ifv may be right, as an em- 
phatic repetition of the verb. The 
speakers, displeased, wish to silence Cas- 
sandra, whom they take to be merely 
displaying her powers, with the assur- 
ance that they krow them by reputation. 
ijSii (Hoosman) is not improbable, nor 
t4 |Uv for riiup in v, 1083 (Headlam). — 
Tpdrwr rpo^i^t Weil: 'prophets (?) of 



these things *. 

1085 — 1 147. She sees in vision (rom 
point to point the murder of Agamemnon 
and her own death. 

1093. JKctva : rd w€pL Ovirrw schol. 
See V, 1075. 

1097. SAe, *the murderess '.~x^ 
later MSS. — x^P^* dpiyfuira Hermann» bnt 
see Appendix II. 

1099. 7h the ptrplixity of kinit kst 
succtided that of oracles blind. Vv* 1093 
— 98 are less vague than fv. 1085—90^ 
but stop short (9. 1095), as if tlie seer 
could not see her way. 

1 101. She sees the enfolding of the 
king in the robe (v. 1381). 

1 103. Ti*Ai8ov Dindorf. 

1 104. The murderess herself is the tne 
snare : ^krvor properly a cast'nei^ S^esn 
a stake-net^ but the distinction must not 
be pressed.^ {^vtvvei^ i( {vmuvCa Iki 
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if^vov oracrts S' dicd/ocoTOS yo^i 

icaroXoXv^ara) 

OvfLaTo% kevaifiov. 

hropOial,€iv ; ov /tcf ^aiZpwei X<{yo9' 
^l $€ KopSlav cSpofic KpoKofiauf^ris 
arayciv, are iceupta nrcv crt/xos 
(wcanSrei, fiiov 
SiWos avycus* raxct- 
a S* ara ircXei. 
KA« a* a* ISov tSov* 
air€)(€ 771% j8oo9 
TOi^ 7avpov' iv ir€ir\oi,auf 
/UkayKepif \afiovaa iiri)(avijiia7i, 

1 1 1 1. mU ^pfo. 



1 105 



<rTp. 



mo 



drr. c^ 1x15 



fartntr tf the bed, the partner of the 
€rime» (vvfvrot: wife or paramour} 
Rather both. — (woirCa is also explained 
to mean 'accomplice of the dlicTvop, of the 
fatal robe*. This camiot be the whole 
meaning, as it does not satisfy the 
correspondence of (^vrof...(vra4r(a, but 
it is perhaps suggested also. In such 
a scene we must not seek explanations 
too precise. The language is not meant 
to be clear. — Others punctuate thus ... 
^atria ^ov. ordait... : but see next 
note. 

1105. ^vov vrArit Chorus of Death. 
^Amov is necessary ; without definition 
rrdtf-it would not suggest the following 
question roior 'Epu^p ;— dbc^pfvrot (0^ov) 
Y^vvi: literally 'insatiable of blood, to 
Uie race*. — dbcoperot Bothe, perhaps 
rightly, though the form is not extant, 
nor (in my opinion) proved. See Ap- 
pendix II. 

1107. icaTsXoXii(an» 66|iaTOf XivorC- 
|i«« raise the solemn ay over sacrifice to be 
sUdnbystmtin^* The context suggests that 
fv|Ui Xi6v%|MV should mean the murder, 
called to metaphorically, but why, or 



what to a Greek ^C/m Xei^i|Aor would 
suggest, is very obscure. Sacrifice by 
stoning is traceable in tradition. Thus 
at Condylea in Arcadia the name of the 
local goddess Artemis the Strangled 
('AirayxoM^*'^ was explained by a story 
that some children, having in play pre- 
tended to strangle the image with a 
rope, were stoned^ and the people suffered 
plagues in consequence, till they con- 
sidted the Pythia, who condemned the 
stoning of the children and imposed 
expiations (Pausanias 8. 93. 6). At 
Troezen again a feast called AtSopoXla 
was celebrated in honour, it was said, 
of two virgins from Crete, who in the 
confusion of a riot were stoned by the 
opposite faction (ora^ca^irrwr ii hituoLon 
tC^v h ri wh\€i i,wdrr(ap Ktd ra&rnt ^oIp 
^6 Tiiw drrurroffuoTiap KaTa\€iw$ijv(u 
Paus. 9. 31. 1). These stories apparently 
refer to former customs of human sacrifice ; 
and at Troezen the persons by whom the 
rite was performed were called a ordru 
(at least this would account for the story 
about oru^Uhai)t which may throw light 
upon rrtf^if here. In human sacrifices 
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Now let the Chorus of Death* who thirst for the bkxxl of the 
race, raise their ritual cry over their victim stoned. 

EUL What fiend is this, whom thou biddest sing triumph 
over the house? Thou lookest not glad thyself at the wofd 
Gone to thy heart is the pale drop, even such as from a mortal 
wound drips slow and slower, when life's lig^t sets and deaA 
is coming quick. 

Cass. Ah! Ah! See, see! 

Keep the bull from the cow ! She hath caught him in a 
vesture, and gores him with her black, crafty horn. He iaUs in 



stoning woald be a technical way of 
avoiding the pollution of bloodshed (since 
the act is not done by any one hand and 
does not necessarily shed the blood as 
#^071) does). It seems therefore not 
impossible that the murder is compared 
to a *sacri6ce by stoning' or human 
sacrifice, over which the ring of fiends, 
who perform it, are bidden to rejoice. — 
To refer Mam XcdrMcsr to the imagined 
stoning of Clytoimtustra by the people 
is unsatisfactory. The death of Clytae- 
mnestra is not here relevant, and a 
false prediction would spoil the effect. 
— Xoiw/mov (an allusion to the bath) 
E. A. L. M. (Class, Rev. v. p. 388) : 
y€V9itiw tcoihsptnif Tucker, ib, xi. 

404- 

1 109. 00 |u : see next note. 

mo — XI 14. Kaif>(a vnioafiof Din- 
dorf, literally ' shed so as to be mortal*, 
see V. X349 : koI 8opl irrc&o%|tot, 'even 
such as from a spear-wound *, is also 
possible. — (wavirrfi . . . a^y^^tt literally 
'ceases (dripping) as the light ceases', 
the wound ceasing to bleed as the eyes 
close in death. — rax^ ^ ^'■^ «Asi. 
For the independent clause see v» 1089 
dX/rd 64 ktK *whUe help is far'.— The 
description is of one seized with intense 
horror and turning, as we say, * pale as 
death '. The paleness of the dying face 
is attributed to *pale' blood.— With o0 
/If ^9pdif€t, this description might seem 
to refer to the speaker himsel£ The 
transition to such terrible emotion on the 



part of the Chorus would be stnogeljf 
sodden, nor does their next spsedi 
{v. iiss) show any such feelh^ bat 
expresses as before merely bewildenDcnt 
and vague apprehension. Perhaps then* 
fore we should read ^4 H. 'thon lookat 
not glad tfyu^ at what thoa sijcst'. 
And in any cast the detcriptioo smit 
refer to Cassandra, to whom the vinon 
now begins to show the striking of the 
murderous stroke. 

IX 18. tVUhhtr crafty WM^, her Had 
koTH, — |iv|xavi||&a'n : the axe. — luXaY* 
K^ does not mean that the lan^ijn^m, is 
black-homed, but that it is, as it were, 
a black horn. — Dr Wecklein, reading kt 
v4v\vif wuf fi«\ayK4pif rrX., takes the 
fU\ayK4fHinf firixdnifui to be the envelop- 
ing robe, which, as Agamemnon stretches 
out his arms in it, ' has an appearance ss 
of something black-homed '. In favour 
of this it must be admitted that Xa/)odra, 
if not constructed with /uXayieipff innc^ 
fioTi, is irregularly placed. Nor is the 
grotesqueness of the conception objection- 
able. But it is difficult not to suppose 
that the hom which gores is the axe 
which strikes. — It has also been referred 
to "the murderess advancing with her 
head bent down and shrouded in the 
black robe which she holds outstretched 
in her protruded hands", CUus, Ri9* 
V. p. 388. — The scholia record both 
ImXayk^ and fUKtkyHpmp {i^i* t^ fiM' 
Xa>Wpiir roOlper). 
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Soko<f>6vov \ifirj' 
ro9 TV)(w (TOi Xeyo). 
XO. ov KOfiirdaaiii &p 0€€r<f>aT(av ypdpMV cucpos 
c&ai, KaK^ S^ T^ irpo€r€i,Kd(i(a raSc. 
diro S^ 0€a<f>dr(av rCs'ayaOa ^rts 
fipoTot% oTcXXcTOi; itaicaii^ yao Stai 
iroXv€ir€i9 Tcx^^at 
0€(nruphov ifnifiou 
^povaw fia0€w. 

KaKonoTfioi rvxat. 
TO yap ifihv OpoH 
vaOo% iireyx^iura. 

irot S17 /x€ ScO/Do rriv rakawav yjyay€S, 
ovSo^ iroT* Ci /ii) (wOaj^viUvrfv ri yap ; 
XO. il>p€voiiai/ij^ Tt9 cT 0€O<f>6priTO^9 a/i" frrp, a. 
<I>1 8* avra9 Opoel^ 
po/iov avofiov, old Ti9 ^ovOa 
aK6p€aTO^ fiow, <f>€V, 
ToXaCvaL^ <f>p€crlv 
*Irw ^Irvi' OT^vovKr a/i^idaXfj icaicoi9 

KA. H) li} XiyeCa^ 
fjLopov arjSovos. 
TrepcjSaXoN yap oi 



I ISO 



avr. 



iia5 



X130 



"35 



1 1 40 



avT. 4. 



1 1 19. Omits ^r. 



1 115. 8c4. 1145* diyMrot M^po*'* 

1 144. wtptfidXwTo yiip oL ^ 



1 1 19. 4v Iv^py: SchUU.— Tt^ii : 
K^rci Blomfield. See Appendix II. 

1113. %hnu: see w. 1047, 1079, *^ 
ytTf good judge of the oracular I cannot 
boast that I om, bat' etc. 

1115. Rcuc»vSiAl(Hermann):'M9iMr^ 
woes' i^ * in woe ikramgkaut*. — t^vm : 
the'adcnce'or'skiU'ofthe/iimt: cf. 



Wx*''^ KaXxarrot in v» 160 ; the reference 
is particularly (as roXvercit shows; see 
Irot, iw^i) to the phraseology and metrical 
form of prophetic utterance. The art of 
the ftdrrit was just beginning to decline 
in repute among the educated in the time 
of Aeschylus. 

ii3«. kfnrf%jkMnki 'as a drop' or 
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a vessel of water. In a treacherous murderous caldron is done 
the thing I tell thee. 

EUL I cannot boast high skill in judging words inspired; 
but these I judge to figure some ill But by this way what 
good word ever is sent to man? It is all ill, a skill of manifold 
phrases, offering for knowledge a terrifying chant 

Ctus, Alas, alas, for the hapless doom of a wretch, for mine 
own fate ! It shall have its drop in the lament 

Where is this thou hast brought me, a hapless wretch, just 
only to die with thee, and nothing more ? 

EUL Thou art in some sort crazed by the god who hurries 
thy thoughts, and wailest thyself in a wild tune, like some brown 
nightingale, that with singing never sated laments, alas, heart- 
sore, for Itys, Itys, all her sorrow-filled days. 

Cass. O, but to die as a musical nightingale I For her the 



'ingredient more' added to the lament 
for the king. See a somewhat similar 
metaphor in v, 17. — Of the corrections 
proposed to adjust the metre to the 
antistrophe, kirrf%fiex 'so as to pour it on* 
(Campbell, Sidgwick) is the least violent, 
but the grammar is dubious. 4irryx^8av 
Headlam (Class, Reo, xil. 347), supposing 
the participle to be an explanatory note* 
and citing 0^ 6iapp(f5c»' dirrl roQ 0^ J4a/>- 
p^wr Cho. 65 schol., etc. See however 
Appendix II. 

1 1 33. An apostrophe to Agamemnon 
(Paley), not to Apollo: the king is 
already in her mind, rh ifxltv in v. 1131 
being antithetic to rh roO'AyafjJfUfoifot: 
and note ^wSopovfUwriw (tf'ot). On the 
stage, action would explain. — ^Y^Y** 
points to the name * ArfatUiunof : see 
V, 107 1. 

1134. T^^ip; wkatelstf 

1 138. dlK^perot Aid* See on v. 1 105. 

1 140. i£|u^iOaXij KOKoCt together, 
sorrtfUhJUled. 

1 1 44 — 1 1 47. irf p^poXov, the ' Aeolic ' 
form for T€piipa>iOWt should be retained 
(Wecklein, comparing £um, 637 rcpe- 
ctHfwffar M). — ydp (?). Perhaps t^ yt^ 
the article, or rather demonstrative pro- 



noun, used to mark the antithesis. For 
examples in Homer, where this use cl 
the anticipatory pronoun with various 
particles is characteristic, sec Monro, 
Homtric Gramm, §S 158 — 159, and for 
the combination with the dative pronoun 
see e.g» Herod. 3. 65 rh fUv 5^ IpTov 
i^tlpyaffroi fjLoi.,.ol 8i ifiiw "iidyoiKpari- 
'ovffi rCiif /3a^cXif<wr. — The middle vtpt* 
fidXaitro can hardly be right, meaning 
naturally *to put on finest/*. -^ymva: 
literally * a struggle', used, as in Euripides 
frequently, for what is terrible, critical, 
or both at once, /./. I/ec, ttg rapimnC 
un ioiK* dyiow ft^TAt* *^^» 366 Ir' cSr* 
dyuvtt rois Ptvcrl wv/i^lott, Supp* 71 
irfow 6d* dXXot l^crcu. So also iytiin' 
9IM Eur. EL 987 rurp^r re x4^v rdTi^ 
rca^id iJLOi. Here agony , the quUting^ 
life ; cf. dywfla agony. The transforma* 
tion to a bird was a yXvKvt dTcAr.— rs, if 
right, expresses apposition, 'and there- 
with a sweet passage'. But perhaps we 
shoidd read y%. — alwra is a conjecture sug- 
gested in M, but the antithesis is between 
the death which awaits Cassandra and 
the painless transformation of PhilomeU 
(Enger) ; and the 'sweet life' is not the 
point — ox««1>^f €lmving^ iurndtrmg^ 
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^€01, ykvKvv T ay&va KXavfiaTcav arcp* 

XO. w60€v eirurarvTov^ 0€a<l>6pov^ r ^€t9 «»^« « • 

/laraiov^ Sva^, 

Ttt S* hri^ofia Svor^r^ icXayy^ xxS® 

/xeXoruirets 6/iov r 6p- 

v60€v opov^ hc^^^ 0€crfr€€rCa^ 6S0O 

KOKoppn/jyiOvw ; ^ 

KA. Mtf ya/xoi yd/ioi, HdpiBo^ okeOpi^oi, vrp.ii. 1x5$ 

^tktav. ictf liKaiidvBpov varpt^ov ir<yr6v* 

t6t€ flip afiifjl aas an6vas rdikaaf 

TJinno/iaLy rpo^at^* 

vvv S* a/i^l KoiKvrdi^ re icax^povoriovs 

oxOov^ coiica ^ecnri^Si}or€ti/.Taxa. 
XO. Ti roSc Topov ayaa^ eiros i^rniUriA ; 

v€oyvo^ av0p(iv(av fiddou 

iriirkrfyiiai S* viro Sify/iari, <f>otvi<p 

fBvaayyel Tv^ft ynuvpi ^pco/icVas, . 

Opavfiar iiiol kKwiv, 1x65 

KA. ioi iroi/oi irovoi, irdXco^ 6Xo/ieVa9 avr. 1;^ 

TO irai^. ioi vponvpyoi Ovaiai, varpo^ 

iroXvicav£t9 fiorwv trovoi^fia^v aico$ S* 

ovSo^ iwrjpKto'av 



xx6o 



1 1 59— the end. Readings of f. 



1 164. luwtfia icflucd. 



/ 



ofMnbtnek the actual wounding with the 
patihtg of soul and body. 

1 148. ve9<ir 4inc9^Tovt ^fo^^povt ts, 
whentt sent^ and by whom imposid^ liter* 
allj 'god*brought'.— Hermann omits re. 

1 15 1. A|io« rt, and ai tk$ sami timi^ 
marks an antithesis. They had called 
her utterance r^^Mr ^s^ier (v. 1137)1 
m wild htm^ literally 'an unordend 
oider*t P^imt being properly the mUr or 



arrangement of notes in a tune. But 
they are forced to admit that there is 
'method in ii\^p$iot signifies both 
raised in tone and straightforward^ and 
was applied with both associations 
specially to military march music. The 
second meaning is here most prominent 
and suggests the following metaphor of the 
fWN/ and the tf^ums or guiding-stones. 
Ii6i. A man iMm*Ken% mi^kt uiadwr^ 
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gods did clothe in a winged form, a sweet passage and a tearless, 
while I must be parted by the steel's sharp edge. 

EUL Whence sent, by what power imposed, is thy vain 
agony, that thou shapest that fearful song with words so hard 
and harsh and yet with a march so clear? How findest thou 
the terms of woe which guide thine inspired way? 

Cass. Alas, for the bridal of Paris, the doom of his kin ! Ah, 
sweet Scamander, my native stream I Once on thy banks, ah 
me, was I nursed and grew. But now by the River of Wailing, 
aye, and of Woe, my prophet-voice, methinks, will be uttered 
soon. 

EUL What is this word thou hast spoken, only too plain? 
A man new-bom might understand. I bleed beneath the wound 
of the piteous singer's breaking misery, which shatters me to 
hear it 

Cius. Alas, for the labour of Troy, Troy destroyed utterly I 
Alas, for my father's sacrifices in her behalf, so many grazing 
victims slain I They served not at all to save the town from 



stand. The grammar of this sentence is 
archaic, but, in a proverbial phrase, not 
inadmissible (see on v. 557). vtoyv^ 
is a substantival adjective, h re^orot. 
The partitive genitive, or rather genitive 
' of distinction from *, is the same which 
survives in the vocative phrases 5ta 
Yvraur^, ^Xa yv^aut^ etc., in d^JeUcrof 
iplpCiw {II, II. 148), and in the forms of 
emphasis iraird irairdr (things evil among 
evils) etc. (KUhner, Cr. Grammat §414, 
5, b) : 9tTf9h% is treated (according to the 
meaning, 6 vct^rarot dv^pt^M^) as a su- 
perlative ; ' a new-bom one among 
human beings' ii, in modem phrase, 'the 
youngest human intelligence *.— Lastly 
|u(Ooi falls under the following use. 
'*From acquiescence or willingness that 
something shall happen, the optative 
passes to admissim rf p^siHlity^ t\i. 
willingness to supp^st or believe that the 
thing will happen..* CW. $. 131 /Uia ^hf% 
y mym mU nX^ltv M^ #a«6r«4. Tkis 
is said as a oonctsslon 1 * we men must 
allow that a god oan save even from 
aiar "* (MonrOi ihmtfU Grmmmur f 199 



f.). Precisely ,K0 here: the meaning of 
the proverb is not MiV is intelligible^ but 
tkis must be allowed to be intelligible or 
/ €«u% no longer complain of obscurity. 
See further Appendix II., and for pro- 
posed changes Wecklein*s Appendix. 

1163. vr^ (vrcU h, friM Hermann) 
may conceivably be an imitation of 
the Homeric vro Mooa etc, which 
though really explained by the digamma 
(vrd d/iyat) must have seemed to Aes- 
chylus an arbitrary lengthening by the 
ictus. — ivd is adverb, queui intoiwiwkxt* 



1164. Perhaps Svra'ycL For the 
metaphors in 3i;0'a>fi...^^i^M*w cf. the 
Homeric twtK\do$^ ^CXm fro^— For 
dvtftiYi^t from iyij breaking {iypviu) cf. 
iwrvxifit r^iy«— SvottXyit Canter. Jgto A * 
l&aTa...icXtS«iv literally *a shattering to 
hear '.— |uwpd Ip«e)a4v«9 SchlUs 1 kolkI 
appears to be an explanation. 

1167* w p ^w v pyt before the town or 
on beMm(f of tki town (Blomfield) ? Pro* 
bably it would be truest to say that tlie 
first meaning is first intended, and thca 
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TO fi^ nokiv fiiv ^iairep oZv ^€lv iraOtw^ 

XO« inofitpa vporipoi^ rdZ* kntifyrffiiaio. 
Koi rit ore KaKO<f>pov€lv ridrj' 
OTi Sai/yia)V in€pfiapri^ ifiTrCrvfav, 
/icXt^eu/ irdOrj yotpa 0avaTo<f>6pa* 
T€piia S* aiL'q\av&. 

KA« KoX fiffv 6 yfiiffa'ph% oviUr iK KaXyfifidra^y 
iarai SeSo/>ica)s vecydfiov n;fi^H9 Stm^v, 
Xa/x7r/)09 8* €OiK€P rjXiov vpo^ avrokas 
irviwv iaij^eu^f (Jore KVfiaro^ Stm^i/ 
icXveti^ npo^ airyds rovSc irqiiaro^ nokif 
li€l(qv* <f>p€i^aia'(a S* ovKtr i( alvvyiidrtov* 
KoX iiapTvpw€ avvhpopM^ lyyo^ KaKwv 
pivqkajovirQ rSiV wi\ai ireir/>ay/i0^aii^. 
TTiv yap.are/fjv rqv^ owror ^fcXeiTrct x^P^^ 
ivpxf>Ooyyo^ ovk evifxovos* ov yap eS \ey€i,. 
Kal./i'^v ir€iraiicco9 y, ^s dpaavvtcrdai trXiov, 
fip6T€U)P alfia Kcifio^ iv Bo/iois yJv^if 
hvairtp/mo^ cfoi, ^yyyovwv *EpuwcDv. 
vfivovcrv S' v/ivov hciiiacrwf vpofrj/ievai* 
irpdTapxo^ drrjv ip /Upei 8' amnrvcrav, 
€vpd^ dZ€\(f>ov r^ irarovvTi, 8vcrii€i^ei^. 



1 170 



Ji¥T.fir. 



"75 



1180 



X185 



1 190 



1173. ipfifdaw. 



1178. r^fi^f. 



1186. ^/i 007701. 



the second assumed by a tacit shifting of 
thought. 

117a T& fk^ *^^ ^ ^^ principal 
sentence {o6di9 iw^ipxt^oM) is negative, 
regular usage would require in the con- 
secutive clause ftii od. — ^Sorvcp ovv IxciV 
vadctv : fV. ^c(9 wa0*tp iHairtp ovr (#xc< 
v«^eiSr), *to save the city from receiving 
such treatment as in &ct she is receiving *• 
This sentence, if rightly given by Florem" 
turns and Vtntius^ is analogous to the 
«se of Amt Uftwrt^ i^. ht^Mn 6 n Ujwan 
(fnfct) *yoa have been treated as yoa 



have been ' : but no parallel use of 
Jwirep ovw seems to be found. — The Cod. 
Font, offers the conjecture iSaw€p oSr 
(X^i wa6€Uf, Dr Wecklein objects that we 
should require either vanp oiw Ixci Ix'^*^ 
or winrtp oSr fwn0€ ro^eiv, as in v. 1187 
wpd^offw (2>t Irpo^cr, Soph. O, T. 1376 
/SXcMToiV 9rwt l/SXoorer etc He sug- 
gests vrwtp otp (x*^ ^*^ (<'*^* ^'^ «(ovffp 

1 171. See Appendix V. 
1 1 79. ktn^ftffJiom Paley. 
1173. T(t : ' and there is somi power 
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such fate as now it hath ; and I, the sick-brained, I shall soon 
be sent after the wise. 

EtiL Thy latter words go along with those before. Some 
power there is who with over-bearing press maddens thee to 
sing of sorrows tending to death* though the end I cannot see. 

Cass. See now, my prophecy shall not any more be like a 
bride new-wed looking forth from a vdL It shall come in bright 
as a fresh wind, blowing toward sunrise, and rolling wave-like 
against the light a woe far higher than this now. My teaching 
shall be by riddles no longer. And be ye witnesses with how 
close a scent I run in the track of the crimes done long aga 

For out of that house there never departs a dioir of voices in 
unison not sweet, for the words are not &ir. Aye, and they have 
drunk, to be the bolder, of human blood, and in the house they 
abide, hard to be turned away, a rout of sister-fiends. They 
besiege the chambers (?) and sing their song, with still-repeated 
burden denouncing the hated sin of him who defiled a brother's 
bed. 



whidi' etc^ Im there is inspirmtion in 
this and not mere wiMness. — K^ K t^po wt y 
t{0i)«v..|mX((<%v tmmddems tkM...t9 n'm^, 

the infinitiTes being accumaUted, which, 
separated as they are, is not objectionable. 
For the construction of li^mu. see L. and 
Sc. LVn. B. 1. 4. — gagt^j^trwr, im mmlicf, 
Sdittti* Wy| ii^ /wi/* the same metaphor 
as in r. 1153* 

1179. The metaphor changes to that 
of a strong wind at morning, under which 
the rolling waves of the sea are seen 
against the light of dawn. Cassandra, it 
may seem, recalls her recent voyage and 
the opening of this day« **XA|Mrp4t: 
the Gieeks called a strong wind ir^g^* 
to here in any other language two words 
are requiit^U <«« to be in antithesis to 
49 ff«X««M*«'^'^ tKf Other to sttit the new 
metaphor of winsl "*% SKigwick. 

iid». 4rmn¥) ^\n ^>$mii^ im* or 
^HUry MiX b* M ^!^ 4 «t«ar fieeh wind*. 
The t«prM»iim U Mhitnced by the 
itnM«bviiMt «M^tk«il in the pvtnons 
nott. #» ^| <<»lMhtK 



1 181. sXter, f^. cXi^fkv, and pohtpi 
an alternative form: cf. the analogous 
pairs fiMt0--fik^, »X<t» ^K^i^-^tXw 
J. A. PUtt, CUuj, KtP, XL p. 96. 

1 187. «St: Am. 

1 189. Kwpt 'Kp u rwuF . . . Pp< Ti n i» alya 
...S}up«r: the figure Ibrediadows the 
Chonis of the Eumgnides, 

1 19a %mfmm» «pon{|UMU iesi^X 
the ckamtiers (cf. «VyMt r^ a r^ i a i) not 
* sitting iJt the house*. Ir M | Mn (r. n88) 
therefore apparently means * in the for^ 
court (a^X^)*, or perhaps in the hall 
Oi/>«^ary, Mpara being the UMMrrooms. 
But there is probably some error. y i iipM- 
#ur wfm^pgvwL^ sOtimg mi tkdr or/r (cf. 
nhry wp mi^i XM ^ i v. 161 7), » possible.— 



(with inir v. 1191) WeiL 
1 191. wpvTnpx:st...4v lifpA Sf ui. 
wpt^rmfx^ 0^i9^fti M, litenUy *bcgin- 
ningand in sa c ccwio n * or 'in 
from the first beginner*. 
I#gc«v i4piM«k imS^ etc) 

l^Miat tecknicnl: — * ajl 
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yjliafyrov ; ^ nypS rt ro^orrj^ Tt9 <w9 ; 

iKiiapTvpqcrov irpoviioaa^ to fi elBdvai 
Xoy^ iraXcua9 r<Si^8* a/iafyrCa^ Sofioiv. 

XO. icat iroJs Ai' o/)ico9, ir^/xa y€ia^auo9 iraycV, 
irauSi^iOi^ yeuoiTO ; ^avfia^ai oc crov, 
woPTov iripav rpa^^aav aXKoOpow troXw 
KvpeiP \4yov(rav ciairep ci ira/)€OTaT€i9. 

KA. fu£vri9 ft* 'AiroXXow' r^' in€<mia'€v rcXct.... 
vpoTov p}v aiSa»9 171^ ^Mol Xeycis^ roSc... 



"95 



xaoo 



•K'oKu66Ki/um dfufw: especially where as 
here there was a repetition and a burden 
to the song: so in Theocritus i. dfix^* 
^coXucat, Mw0-cu ^fXoi, Apx^r* dm jfit. — 
ttTuv. . .d l »i <■ i w i tt v tkey abominate the sin, 
cry against it. The common formula of 
disgust was not drom^ but dr/irruira. — 
cvvdf di8«X/^9 may be taken in apposition 
to drypf^ the accusative to iraroCm being 
supplied from it, or, perhaps better, 
simply with raroCrri, ike defiUr of a 
brother's bed^ the order being arranged 
to emphasize the words e^dt i.M<^\i, — 
Svo^urclt ^ can be nominative or accusa- 
tive, but it is better nominative, being 
(as Rnger and Schneidewin observe) a 
grim allusion to their name Ed/A<r<fct" 
(Sidgwick). — ^The reference is to the 
adultery of Thyestes with the wife of 
Atreus ; Atreus avenged himself by the 
* banquet ', for which in return vengeance 
is now about to be taken. — wptirapxf^ 
irjfff depending on t^fivou^i, they sing of 
the original eritne^ the conjecture of 
Tridinius (Cod. Fam,)t seems to dis- 
tinguish between the 'original 'crime and 
the succeeding (iv /Upti) sin of Thyest^ 
and is generally explained by reference 
to earlier legends. But for Uie purpose 
of this play Atreos and Thyestet are the 
fltaitiiig point We ihould not intiodiice 



here an obscure reference to stories 
which Aeschylus does not notice. 

1 1 93. Ti\pm ' watch for an opportunity ' 
is used with phrases expressing the nature 
of the opportunity (a favourable moment, 
a wind, a dark night, etc.), and here 
absolutely, the nature of the opportunity, 
the time to shoot, being implied by the 
context. The metaphor is the same as 
in 'to speak rtVrt#wjr/«/(K*» The second 
question {nifM ri;) corrects the metaphor 
of the first {rj/iapTOP ;). * Missing * implies 
'aiming', conjecture, or taking a shot. 
But Cassandra knows (v. 1 195) : and this, 
•she says, may be seen in the manner of 
her affirmation. The quack will be 
vague at first and not hazard anything 
till he gets a hint ; he will * watch, like 
one that shooteth*. Not so Cassandra, 
who in efodf i^Mi^ has gone without 
hesitation to a fact ancient, secret, and 
definite. Therefore she knows. The 
eagerness of the prophetess that her re- 
putation should be attested is not the 
least pathetic feature in the situation. — 
ilS^KCu opposed to rord^eiv as in v. 1368 
and P. V. 947 i'^ta rdi' otSa — \Ayff 
woXoifllf old in story. — If the emphatic 
meaning of tlUwai be missed, there is no 
connexion here. Hence the suspicion of 
rjipii (Kvp& Ahrens), it being supposed 
that V. 1193 should mean ' Do I miss or 
hit?' HeikQt %3bM 1^ v^ ^\MBi«)w >l>rr4 
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Have I missed ? Or do I at all take observation, like one 
that aimeth a shot ? Or am I a false prophet, who babbles from 
door to door ? Bear witness, swearing first, that I do vmlyJhmf 
the ancient sins in the story of this house. 

EU. And how could an oath do good, beii^ framed in its 
nature to hurt ? But I find it strange in th^e, that bred beyond 
the sea thou shouldst be as right about an alien city, as if thoa 
hadst been there present 

Cass. The prophet-god it was who gave me this power, 
for... The time hath been when I dared not speak of it.... 



(Hennann), tnuislated 'that I do not 
know by report * {t6 m* c(Mr«« fiii X^yy ?). 
But CMsandra has done nothing to dit- 
prore, if it be supposed likely, that she 
knew the facts X^. 

1 197. viil^ Y**'*^*^^ «a*ylr framed 
natwraUy to be a hurt, ^fyvfUMf : 'ac- 
cording to its 7/rra or nature ', cf. Aris- 
totle, Hist. An, I. I. 14 yh ytppoUw im 
t6 /til ^(irrd/Acror ix rift avrod ^6vt^n% and 
Horn. IL 5. 153 00 AIM yervaior dXurird- 
ftorri luixurBoi (L. and Sc. /.v.). The 
meaning is this : the essence of a 5/Mrof 
is that it causes the person swearing 
falsely to suffer certain penalties; so 
Hesiod (Theog, 791) calls the Styx, as 
6pK9t $€WVt M^y^ *^Ma ^eoitf-t : excf^t 
in tkt c€Ui of falsehood it does not act at 
all, and in that case, as was and still is the 
belief of superstition, it acts mechanically 
and without regard to qualifying con- 
siderations, such as bona fides. No one 
therefore should swear to a thing unless 
he is compelled to do so or has an object 
to gain. The speaker therefore prudently 
declines to swear to Gissandra's super- 
natural knowledge (which is not exactly 
proved after all), as the oath, he says, 
could do no good and would only expose 
the swearer unnecessarily to the danger 
of falsehood. — iroMViov *a thing of 
remedy ' ; the neuter better suits the 
antithesis between vaubwuHf and sr^/uo.— 
rijniuk ytt^aim rayh (a compact (?) 
honestly ratified), Auratus. 



1198. iMiuCtMSI. They admit tint 
her accuracy is snrprisiiig.— ww : con- 
ftmed as in HvitA^ ri rtot ' to wonder 
at something im a person'. Here the 
accusative is represented by tlie foUowing 
sentence irupfi^ ktK, — re Anratiis. 

1199. 4>X6$f999 Afrwt^ ktX.: 

* should be as ri^t 00 the sabject of an 
alien town as if' etc— m^ptfr abeolntely, 
to hit.'-4Xk69paiv¥ vi&Xiv. The object of 
Xiyovffojf (the theme spoken of, cf. \(yw 
XeiAiwra v. 653) is accommodated by a bold 

' compression of phrase to c/ waptorvnit: 
quasi >siyovooM rd cv SXKji vAXm ycv^ficM, 
Hcwtp tl ra/tfjoBa wrtp 4yiw9ro. 

I so I. For better warrant of her 
prophetic power, she begins to reUte 
from whom and how dearlj she pur- 
chased it, but pauses in an agony of 
shame. The Argives, who hare heard 
the story by rumour (v. 1083), prompt 
her with a question, observing, as an 
excuse for pressing her, that delicacy 
was better suited to her former condition 
than her present 1 In spite of their 
sympathy they insist on gratifying their 
Greek (perhaps rather Athenian) curiosity. 
We may compare the scene in which the 
men of Colonus insist on forcing a con- 
fession from the reluctant Oedipus (Soph. 
O.C. 510 foil.). Here the woman sacri- 
fices her modesty to her intense desire 
for belief. — On the text and explaoatioii 
of the story see Appendix W. 
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XO. fiw Kol Beo^ ir€p lyAptf ircnXrjyfidvo^ ; 

afipwerai, yap wa^ ri9 cS vpaKrcnav irkiov. 

KA. ...oXX* ^v iraXaurr^9 Kapr i/iol trvimv x^P^' '^^5 

XO. 7) KoX riicviav cts ipyov rjXderov vofiip ; 

KA. (waweaaxra Ao^iav i^evadiirjv. 

XO. 17817 riyyoMTiv hfdioi% yprnianf ; 

KA. 17817 iroXtrat? "irivr iOicnriJiov irdOrj. 

XO. irai9 8177* avatcTo^ ijaOa Ao^Cov Kortfi 

KA. eir€iOov ovBdv ovBevt <us ra8* • ij/xrrXaicoi^. 

XO. 17/xa^ yc /lii' 8^ wurra 0€cr7riC€iv 8oK€i9. 

aLA. iov iov» 01 01 icaiccL 

vir* av lie 8€ii^ opdofiatn-eia^ ir6vo% 

crrpofiel rapdacrtav <f>poifi(oL^ — itfnuidvovs*** 

opare i .•.TOi;<r8€...rov9 86fiOLS i<fyqii€iH}vs.., 

veov^f hveipiav vpoa^pw p,opif^iJLacn,v. 

ira£8€9 Octpovre^ wnr€pti npo^ twv ^tkmv^ 

yeiptk^ Kp€&v w\'q0ovT€^ ot#c€ia9 fiopa^ 

<rw hnipoi,^ re arrXdyxyf ifroCicnaTOv y^iios, i««o 

vpiirovtr €)(ovr€% &v warfip cycvoraro. 

€#c Tciphe irotva^ ifyqixl fiovkeveiv Ttvd 

\eovT avakKiv iv X^ci aTp€oif>(oix€vop 

oiKOvp6v, 011101,9 Tf! iMoXoPTi, BecnorQ 



1215 



:o 
1110. yifi. 



1104 answers the scruple expressed in 
r. I103, bat it is not necessary to change 
the positions of v. 1101 and v. 1103. 
yap introduces not a proof of what has 
been said, but a justification for sajring itt 
for putting the preceding question. 

1105. She continues, with an effort; 
•XXd answers to t»4w in v, iioi. 

1113. The agony of prophecy comes 
upon her again. 

1114. diiror M. Schmidt, Wecklein. — 
vv6, an adrerb, signifying the tmseen and 
gradual coming on of the fit. 

1115. ^^mi if tm% higinming of greater 



pain to come, as in Theh, 7.— l^i|}Uvovs. 
May we not object to the general as- 
sumption that this word has come in by 
error from the next line? No doubt at 
^poifdois the sentence, though gram- 
matically complete, is rhythmically in* 
complete: a fiill stop after the fourth 
foot is rare, and ^poifdoit wants an epi- 
thet Also the sentence i^fUwovt irrX. is 
mis-shapen and disarranged. But all this 
is part of the intended effect. Suddenly, 
in the very midst of her pain, the vision 
itself bursts upon her, and she points to 
it with broken exclamations. 
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And came ye too to the deed of kind in natural 

I promised, but kept not faith with Loxias. 

And had he won thee with inspiration already given? 

Yes, already I prophesied to my people all that befell 



EUL For Apollo's self desired thee. Was it so ? We are 
all more delicate in prosperity. 

Cau. Yea, then, he wrought with roe, and oiighty was his 
charm. 

Eld. 
course? 

Cass. 

EUL 

Cass. 
them. 

Eld. How could the wrath of Loxias retrieve thee then ? 

Cass. After I did that wrong, I could never make any 
believe me. 

Eld. To us however thou seemest a prophet worthy belie£ 

Cass. Ah !. . .Oh agony I 

Again the fearful pangs of present vision grow on me, 
whirling my soul in a confused banning of— There I... Sitting 
there I... do ye see them? Sitting before the house I... young 
children, like forms in a dream. 

As infants slain by their parents they appear, their hands full 
of that meat of which he ate, whose own flesh it was, carrying, 
oh pitiable burden !, the hearts and inward parts, of which their 
father tasted. 

And hence the vengeance, plotted, I tell you, now by a 
certain lion of a craven sort, who haunting the couch hath 
watched at home for him, alas, who is come, who is lord — for 



1 116. ^pan; best taken (with Her- 
mann) as a question. — 8^|iOit 4^}Uvovt 
'sitting before' the house, iu, as sup- 
pliants at the door, or at the altar before 
the door; see ppfrnt i^fjitpot, Eum, 
4 II. For the construction cf. i^9ri»ai 
ri^Xoif to stand at a gate^ i^vrivtu wh\n 
to lie befoTi a city (of an army), and see 
Theb. 515. 

1 1 1 8. Like children slain by these that 
should love them. This, with the reference 
to dream-phantoms^ seems to presume a 
belief that the children of infanticides 

W. M. A. 



haunted the house in this way, a belief 
very natural where, as in the historic age 
of Greece, infanticide was permitted but 
disliked. — r% couples rXi^orrfft with 
IXo^Of and TaX^t...^CKuo is a separate 
clause, qualifying the whole sentence 
and explained by what precedes. 

I s 19. olKfCckt Popat : becanse the flesh 
of the children was the flesh of the fiUher 
himself. 

1114. 8frw6T||...tvy<v« The appel- 
lation and humble adcnowledgmcnt have 
here a bitterly ironical effect. 

10 
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i/i^* ^p€Lv yap xpr/ to BovXlov l^vyov. 1335 

v^£v T anap)(o^ *IXu>v t avaajarq^ 

ovK otSev ola ykwcraa fiunfrri^ tcwo^t 

Xc^cura KiKreivaaa <f>aiJ8p6vov^ SCktjv 

an^s Xadpaiov, rcvfcrat Kotcg rvxv* 

rouiSe TokfJia, OrjXv^ apaei/o^ <f>oP€v^. 1330 

eoTw — ri vtv icoXovcra Svor^tX^s 8a#co9 

rvxpLfi av ; ayi^UrfiawaVt fj SicvXXay riva 

oiKowav ip werpaurif vavrikojv fi\d/3rjv, 

Ovovcav ^AiZov ii7iT€p*f aairovh6v r apav 

^iXoi9 wiovcrav ; 019 S' hnakdkv^aro 1^35 

17 irayroroX/i09» Jiair€p iv imxo^ rpoirg, 

SoKCt Se \axp€iv voarCiKp crajrrjpCti,. 

Kol T&vS* OIJLOIOV €L Ti fX^ Vct^OI* Ti ydp >' 

TO /icXXoi/ '^^Ci. ICOi O^ /i^l^ Tax.€L wapiiv 

irfOM y okTfjdofiaamp oifcreipa^ ip€ls* 1*40 



1118. KOl 



T930. ro\fi&. 



1131. 8iw0iXevf. 



1136. vfMy ... avoonCTiit: literally 
'being at once discommanded of his fleet 
and destroyer of Troy*. The conjunc- 
tions rt...rf mark the connexion of the 
facts; he is drorrdn;! *IMev and reuir 
£ra/»xot therefore also. The two descrip- 
tions are linked by the Trojan captive 
in bitter satire: the dispersion of the 
6eet was the direct consequence of the 
sacrilegions razing {dt^drroffts) of Troy 
(vr. 350, 640)* and on the dispersion of 
the fleet in turn depended the fate of 
Agamemnon himself (see the Introduc- 
tionV Here (as at v. 531) the poet has 
in mind the destruction of Athens and its 
punishment at Salamis. — clvopx^ : from 
dpx^, cf. driroXif, dworrpdnf^ etc., a 
privative governing wtww, Cf. CAa, 660 
yviHj r* Awapxot and note there and (a pre- 
cise parallel) /Vrr. 330 KiXkMr dro^ot, 
Moving lost the Cilicians whom hi com* 
mamded^ the Cilidan squadron having 
been des tro yed or very severely damaged 
by the Afheniant at Artemisium (Herod. 



8. 14). (rapxof has been wrongly con- 
jectured in all three places. 

1137 — 1319. kcCktiCvoou Canter, ota 
adverbial accusative, equivalent to ^irwf, 
qualifying the whole sentence. X^Joo^. . . 
XaOpaCov describes the queen's reception 
of Agamemnon. The expressions are 
loaded, indeed over-loaded, with double 
meaning, (i) In relation to yXuff^a,., 
\i^affn^ the word Slicrii' means primarily 
pica (cf. \4y€Uf iUriP and SUat o^k dxb 
yXticffift V. 804) : Clytaemnestra*s address 
(v. 846) is a iimi in this sense, an excul- 
pation of herself. In this connexion 
iKTtbfOffa means lengthenifi^t and refers 
to the artificial length of her address, 
noted by Agamemnon (v. 907) in similar 
terms. But (1) in ^/cre^M-a d(iri7r...Tei^e- 
roc there is also involved another sense of 
<6n7, connected with Mmi justice very 
remotely if at all, namely a cast (as of 
a net) from dwrciy to throw (cf. /36Xof from 
^dXX«ur, and Mrrvor). To iUnff in this 
sense 4itr9i»t» to reach firth is literally 
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the slave must bear the yoke— of me. Little he knows, the 
destroyer of Ilium, captain of a lost fleet, how the tongue of 
that lewd creature hath spoken and 'stretched', with joyful 
thoughts, her 'plea' (and cast I) of treacherous death, which 
fatally shall reach him ! So bold the crime, a woman to slay 
the man I 

She is — ah what should the loveless monster be fitly called ? 
A dragon, a Scylla housed in the rocks, the marincar's bane, 
a mother of death (?), offering her fell sacrifices even while in 
the prayer of her soul her husband hath no part And how the 
bold wretch raised her cheer, as at the turn of battle, pretending 
to be glad of the safe coming-home I 

And of this how much is believed, it matters not What is 
to be will come, nay, soon thou, present thyself, wilt say with 
compassion 'A prophet only too true!'. 



applicable, and- in this metaphor the 
allosive phrases meet. — &n|t XodpoCov 
defines 9Ucfiw, and also determines the 
meaning of rei^^ercu wt// reiuk {tki object), 
— I unite the explanations of (i) Mr 
Macnaghten (Journal of Philology^ xvi. 
p. 915) and (9) Prof. Bury (Classical 
Rev, I. 941). See further Appendix X. 

1130. T0ia8«: so daring, that he can- 
not suspect it. — 0iiXvt...4«vcvf, where 
OrfKut is in effect subject and ^pi^t pre- 
dicate, stand in loose apposition to HXna, 
as in the English. — Others join together 
$ri\ot„J9Tlp, but see next note. — T6X|&a 
H. L. Ahrens. 

1 93 1. Imv — ri viv mtX. She pauses 
for words. 

1934. 6iK>vo«v refers primarily to the 
sacrifices which play so important a part 
in the plot. (See particularly w, 599 — 
599 i»w\llKv^a,„tiijm V i$vw and note 
ivQiKoKA^aro below.) But "AiSov sug- 
gests also the sense m^M^f (from the other 
Oiw), The point lies in the ambiguity: 
her sacrifice is the ritual of a Fury, — 
'A180V |ii|Wpo (?) : a strange expression. 
Mr Sidgwick translates it by Dam of 
Deaths which sounds well; but Hades 
is strictly a personal name, the deity of 
iht lower world. XiJTopa O. Miiller, 
followed hj Wecklein (from Htiyc^^aA, 



Xelropef UptuUf and Xfntpai* lipmoi n# 
fft/ufiaw 0W91 cf. V. 736 Iffpcdt <raf), 
priestess of ffades, 

ib, ft couples 96ovaar to vWoivar, con- 
trasting them as things which should not 
co-exist.— ^IvwovSov Apclv ^(Xont. The 
dative depends on (LnrarZw, An ifi 
created a bond (see v, 464) between those 
who joined in the oiroi'^ (likuion) by 
which it was typified. An dpd which is 
dffvwUt rivi is a prayer in which that 
person cannot share. The prayers, with 
which Qytaemnestra secredy accompt* 
nied her pretended sacrifice for her hof* 
band's return, were curses upon his held 
and vows for the success of her plot.— 
^fXoit: regularly used in tragedy of the 
husband or wife.— rA/>9', 'A^ ^^>*M» 

1 936. Arvip, . .Tpovf osatiAe immmt 
of victory. The figure is firom womes 
watching a fight and raising the M^ 
yixbt when they see the enemy fly. 

1938. Literally * it is all one if I aa 
as to any point herein not believed \ 

1 939. |m]v but marks a clima& TIk 
iact can scarcely be called * future': ^ 
elders are there to see it.— koI cnphi' 
sizes o^, thy very self 

1940. Y*« ^ ^^' GonfirmatioD of htf 
truth, that at least will be only too«» 
Vlete. The object (ms) it appanHtf 
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XO« r^i^ /lep OveoTov Balra natZ^itov. Kpe&v 
^i^Ka Kol iriif^piKa, ical ^0)809 fi ^ct 
kkvovT aXrjOw ovScv e^icaor/io/a* 
ra S* oXX* dicovoras ^iic hpofiov rr^O'iiv rpixf^. 

KA. *Aya/i€/xyoi^9 ore ^/i* €Vdi/r€(r^at /lopov. 1^45 

XO« ewftTi/jLovt S roXao^a, Koi/ir/aov OToyLO. 

KA. aXX' ovTi irato)!^ r^!S* eTrtararci Xoyf>. 

XO.ovic, €t ira/ocoTOi y** oXX* /x*^ yA^ixrf ira>9. 

KA* <rv iij€v icarcyxci, T019 ^ anoKreCvew fiAci. 

XO, rii'os ir/)09 avS/)09 tovt* axo9 iropavverai ; 1^50 

KA. 1^ Ka/DT* a/>' Ai^ ira/>e(ricoirei9 xpTjcrfiwv ifi&v, 

XO, Tov ya/) r€XotWo9 ov' ^prJKa ii7j)(airijv. 

KA. #cal /x'^i^ ayeu^ y' ^EXXi^i^* cVtara/iai (fxiTiv. 

XO. iceu ya/> rd w06Kpaana^ BvcirrOrj S* o/icos. 

ELA. iraircuy oZbi^ to in;/>* iirepx^rai, Se /iot. 1255 

ororoi^ AvK€i '^AiroXkov, ot ^oi lycJ. 
aim} Sinov9 Xeou^a inryKot^iLmiUvri 
\vK(f X^ovro9 €vyevoi)9 dxrovGri^ 



1341. 



«xu8(wr. 



1 35 1, rape^^irorecf. 
1357. S/rXouf. 



sapplied from d W€l0t» : but perhaps we 
shoold'read |i>' Ir (for fiipf Auratus) or fiT 
(for y€ Pauw). 

1 341. wu/Mmp Schiitz. 

1 343. aXi|9ctt. . .4{gKA0iilra wAai it in 
iruik mc mere Uketuss. They admit that 
her attenmces hare as she asserts (v. 1 193) 
all the precision of reality. Cf. 7%^, 

1344. kii„jrpkjHfii I am ikrcwn cff the 
iraek^ at a loss. 

1146. cS^i||i«r. The presence of the 
gods of the house, in whose honour a 
sacrifice is now being performedi makes 
abstinence from ominous words a reli- 
gions doty. From the reference to n«uir 
{ApM) in the answer it appears that 
they point specially at the Agyieut 
(v. 1065)* 

1147. Ne^t a is mi 4U mnimr tkmi 



he governs this speech^ bat as ikvbWiav 
(see V. xoftit &nd contrast v. 517 9vr„» 
(aOi roic^tot). — \6rpf : what she has said. 
1348. ^0 indeed, if he means to ap- 
pear; but I trust it shall not be so, f>. 
I trust it is an idle prediction which the 
god does not inspire, and will not see 
executed. But presently Cassandra be- 
holds the god himself (v. 1368). It is 
to be remembered that Agamemnon, as 
well as Cassandra, was a sinner against 
Apollo in having violated his sanctuary. 
The apparition of the god here at the 
crisis is a forecast of his leading part in 
the following plays.— cf-rcp itmu, Schttts, 
assuming that the subject of the verb 
is 6X^yoff. 

1350. They are thinking of Aegisthus; 
hence avopof. 

1351. Thau must itteUad have missed 
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EU. Thyesles* feast of chiklreii's flesh I understood, aod 
shudder. Truly 'tis more than semUanoe^ and it makes me 
afraid to hear it But in what dse was said I am dirown oot 
of the track* 

Cass. I say that thou wilt see Agamemnon dead. 

Eld. O hush, poor creature, hush thy proiane lipsl 

Cass. Nay, it is not as a Saviour that He directs this 
sentence. 

Eld. No indeed, if He will be present ; but I trust it shall 
not be sa 

Cass. While thou pra3fest against them, they are busy to 
slay. 

Eld. Who is the man who is contriving this woe? 

Cass. Thou must indeed have looked &r wide of what I 
showed I 

Eld. Tis that I understand not the plan of him who should 
do it 

Cass. And yet I know the speech of Hellas» only too well 

Eld Greek are the Pythian oracles, and yet hard to the 
seeker. 

Cass. Oh, this burning fire I.. .It is creeping over mel...Ab 
mercy, Apollo Lyceus, mercy upon me I 

See the lioness two-footed, that couches with the wolf while 
the noble lion is away! She will slay me, wretch that I ami 



i/MM tkt fmrffrt *f my rtvtiati^M^ liter' 
alljT *inust hav« kx>ked much wide of 
(m^)*. For the tense iriih <y see v. 
914 and note there. — Bj the caesurml 
division of r«^>«#c4v«tf an emphasis maj 
be thrown upon r«^ (as an adverb); 
cf. Tki^ 515. In fact wp^^xkiwtvt is not 
one word but twa See however the 
obsenrationt of Dr Headlam, Om tditm^ 
AiS€ky^% p. 16* I hope to return to 
the subject in connexion with the /tntu. — 
) ttifir^ H^ va^itivtit Hartung. 

I t5t . Uttrally * of the person likelj to 
perform it I do not umUntand the instni- 
mcnt \ i^ * I do not let how he» whom 
I ihottkl natunUly auapect of the design, 
has any means of anecuting it *. 4 tvXmt 
b AtgisthMtMiniK IS50. Itwoiddbc 



impossible that the elders, knowing what 
they do, should not have their minds 
turned in this direction by Cassandra*! 
words. But as they say, what they do 
not comprehend is how the advlteren 
r«M act. The tn^X""^ '^ the conspiracy. 

1553. 4<y«vY**^7^^<^^UMp>i*tkNi 
of ApoUo, which adds a point to tbe neit 
verse. 

1554. 81W m ^ \ kmriit9tmf9tir9^tkMrd 
t§ Umrm^ from wM€0mi : cC t^vif^t* 
— Surpatij Stephanos. 

1555. Mf(%fnmkiiise$mit^^ikm^n' 
phetic seiinre. 

IS57. Uw^n Vktorins. m 3 i r% Sm 
tktrt„J It is better to stop the 
at dbrtvWf. 
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iercv€i /i€ 77jv rdXaLvav m S^ <f>dpiiaKOv 
r€v)(ov<ra KoyLOv iiarOop hf0ija'€i Korff. 
in€v\€Tax 6rjiyovaa (fMarrl ffxiayavov 
ifjLTJs dyoiy^s avrirCiraa'Oai, <f>6vop. 
ri BfJT ifiavTrj^ Karayi\wT exfo roSe* 
Kol (ncffarpa koX fiavrela v^pl ^ipjl ori^ ; 
ci iih^ nph fioCpa^ rfj^ i/irj^ hia<f>d€p&. 
It i^ (f>06pov 7r€a'6vT ayado) S* aiuifiof/MLf 
aXXi^i^ TiP arqv ion ip.ov TrXovriJ^c, 
\Zov S* *AiroXXaiv avros iKBvwv ifii 
XP^frrqpiav iaOrjr* hrowreviras ti fie 
Kca^ roccrSe Koayuoi,^ KarayeXoi/jtonji^ /Aera, 
^CkcDV vir IxJipHv ov Bixoppono}^, fidrqv 
{KoXovfiani Bd^ ^tras m, ayvprpiu 
iTTWiXp^ raXawa ki/ioOvris riv€cr)(6p,yiv\ 
KoX ifvv 6 iidin'ifS, /idmiv iKirpd^as i/ii 
ainiyay i^ roiacrSc Oavaaiyiov^ rvxw. 
ficDfiov warp^ov S* aarr ivC^vov pAv^i 

i«66. dfulfiofjMi {eon. to ikfitlrlfofuu). 



1260 



126s 



Z970 



"75 



1359 — 1360. She brtwst as it were^ a 
medUuu for her wrath and wiU add to it 
(as an ingredient) also the recompense for 
me, ue* the revenge for the insult done to 
her as a wife, k^, dative ' of interest ', 
belongs to the whole sentence, both to 
r^ov^s and to ipB^joMt, the Vfrath, i.e. 
the craving for vengeance, being per- 
sonified as ihp patient to be cured. — 
«vry (Auratus) leaves ^dp/uucttf obscure. 
— ^The abrupt recommencement ^^c* 
TM ktX. is effective and in character 
(tv. I3i8, ISS3, 1116, 1367). 

1164. rKii«Tpa...«Ti^: at each word 
she dashes down the thing named.— 
• a i | »T | Wi her divining wands. — n i ^n 
fillets of wooL 

1 26s* 9k: some other object, nncertain 
withoat the scenic explanatioii, '/an image 
of ApoDo, I guess, which she wore on 
her head or bicMt" (Monro, y. Fk. xi« 
14^ 



1 366. See Appendix Y. 

1 367. Literally ' enrich another kind of 
destruction in return for the destruction 
of me '. 4tt|v irXovrClrrf enrich DestruC' 
tion, i.e. 'be destroyed*, as in Soph. 0, T, 
So'Ai^f OTtif ay /uis Kal 760*1 irXot;rf^erai, 
but here with more point in so far as the 
notion of irXoOrot is literally appropriate 
to the insignia. — dXXt|v nvd (in prose 
usage Mpop rird) marks the fanciful 
analogy. If the insignia cannot be 
hiUed, like Cassandra, they can at least 
be spoiled,— aW fyjov, as in the com" 
paratio compendiaria, for irri r^ iiif^t 
(Lniu She expresses more precisely the 
idea of dfulfiofuu in v, i366.-^uggested 
changes {Amit Hermann, etc) assume the 
meaning * Bestow yourselves on another*. 
But the insignia are not to go to another ; 
they are to be destroyed. 

1370. Lit. 'mocked even in this 
dresi tloni^ "m^ Vc\ Ia ^ ^« v^-v ^la^ 
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Brewing as it were a medicine for her wratht ^c will add to it 
also the recompense for me. She vows as she sharpens her 
man-slaying sword, to take of him for the bringing of me a 
bloody revenge. 

Why then in derision of myself do I bear these, the sceptre 
of divination, and the stole about my neck ? 

Thee at least I will destroy ere I perish myself I 

Down, cursed things, to the ground, where thus I take 
vengeance upon you I (?) Because ye have been my ruin, die 
ye too, so as ye may. 

But see, Apollo himself, stripping from me the prophet's 
vesture I He hath had the spectacle of me exposed, even in 
and along with this sacred garb, to the derision of friend and 
foe alike, and in vain — yes, 'mountebank, bq;gar, starveling' 
were the names, alas, that vagabond-like I had to bear: and 
now the Seer hath finished my seership, and brought me to die 
like this, where there awaits me not the altar of my home, but a 



V, 1644, the adverbial prepoddon is 
emphasized by separation. So long as 
Cassandra was mocked r Apollo cared 
not if the sacred emblems of his own 
religion were exposed to indignity 'along 
with' her. |irni here means o^k (bftv 
roOnatf as <r(^ in v, 591 means /a^ dj^rv rwv 
AXXwr. — fUya Hermann. 

1171. ^<XMV...8ixopp^irws by friends 
and foes indifferently disbelieved, that 
is, in Argos just as formerly in Troy 
(Hermann, Peile, Conington etc.). The 
absence of a copula between ^CKvp and 
4x^fMP depends on the same principle of 
antithesis as d^u Kiria up and dffwn^ 
i»hpCai¥ ywauetaif Soph. An/, 1079, ^^1^*^^ 
SdK¥(a$cu Aristoph. Fro^ 861 (KUhner, 
§ 54^* 5i <i d).— Others join 0^wr, as an 
adjective, to ix^pQw, or viee versa^ or take 
together lurd and 0^wr 'by foes with 
(as well as) friends *. In favour of this last 
see Headlam, Class, Rev* xiv. 117, citing 
somewhat similar uses of o^ hi^p^t tcU 
^^otf, in which however 9^ does not 
seem to mean or well as bat simply witk, 
— |u[tt|v. As the prophecies were still 
disbelieved, the mockery was borne in 



vain. — ^The panse after Sixo^f^mt g^m 
sharp emphasis to the final word. 

1373. TdXttiva AUu! — * Like a vag^* 
bond, I endured beggary, wretchedneoi 
hunger ', T. C. Snow, Cleus. Rev, u. 319, 
supposing an actual wandering t bat 
iroXovft^riy is a difficulty. 

1374. Kal vOv resumes the nudB 
sentence. As he has followed with 
revengeful delight her sufferings as 
prophetess, so new also he has come to 
witness the last penalty. — |U[mir kvp^* 
{at i^ 'having finished my seership \ 
'having done with me as a seer'. 
Finished here is not quite the same thing 
as destroyed (Soph. 0, C 1659); ^^ 
Sandra the tuhm% is 'finished', as having 
completed her punishment so far as it 
was to be inflicted through the prophetic 
gift. In sign of which the god l^ her 
own hands has stripped off the fittsl 
emblems. 

1S76 — 1177. KovsCoi|f, possessive^ d^ 
pending on irl^pof, literally ' tlie block 
of one struck', 'the victim's block 't 
That irorcSra is strictly general in leMi 
explains the use of the tiaielcis aoriit^- 
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Ocpii^ Koireun^s <l>oi,vCq} vpo<r<f>dyiuiTi. 

OV /ITIP ari/AOi y iK 0€&V T€^Iof^O/i€V. 

7J(€i yap yiiJL&v aXXo9 aS ri/idopo^, 
liTjrpoKTOvov <f>iTviia, iroivdrdop varpo^* 
(f>vyas 8* ahjrq^ TrjaBe yi}^ ano^a/os 
Kcireurw aras racrSe OpvyKwtav ^tXots* 
a^€i v\v virriao'iia K€i,fUvov varpos. 
ri S17T fy« KCtTOiKos wS* avaardvo) ; 
Arci TO wp&Tov elSov *IXiov iroXiv 
frpd(aaav m eirpa^ep, ot 8* dxov irdXcv 
ourois airaXkda<rov<rw iK Oe&v Kpiirei, 
10 vera wpdio), rhjirojiiu to KarOav^iv 
oiiMyLorax yap opKo^ iK 0€mv iieyas. 
^AiZov irvXas 8€ racrA* eyoi irpoirevviirwp 

1978. AriM^r (corr. to AtmmO. 198$. A^fiv rvr. 1190. 



1980 



1385 



1390 



0cp|ftf is A predicate to ^vif irpocr^Y- 
liATi, ^MOff r^ ^ocWy wpoa^y/uLTi, Liter- 
ally ' upon the before-shed (or first-shed) 
blood being warm *. The dative is that 
which, on the analogy of the genitive, 
is sometimes called 'absolute*. The 
w p og^YI** ^ ^^^ blood of Agamemnon. 
See further Appendix Z. 

1378. Tc0inj{o|uir tcv, strictly plural, 
Cassandra ami Agamemnon, 

1383. 4{ii Viv g, h. Hermann re- 
taining ^ccr (f) inserts here v. 1189, 
bat see note there. — Of vwrCoMriMi only 
a conjectural explanation can be given. 
It means literally ' the turning of a thing 
upside down '. Thus the position of the 
hands in prayer with the jKilms upwards 
is hrrtaa/uL x^ipCiif, Here it refers to 
the overthrow of the fallen {KtifUwpu) 
Agamemnon. But it can scarcely be 
supposed that the poet, without Special 
reason, would describe so simple a matter 
by such a (ar-fetched and unnatural 
woid, or that hrria^/M Kttfuh^v varpAt 
is merely an equivalent for mOmtm wurijp. 
As this verse is in form a commentary 
OQ tbe preceding, it is there we should 



look for the explanation. Hie only ex- 
pression likely to suggest remark is Bpiy- 
Kibffiop, With this metaphor therefore ^t- 
rlafffM should be connected ; the {/rrlturfia 
of Agamemnon's fall will bring or lead to 
the 6piyic6i of Orestes* vengeance. The 
OpLfKbt was the finish of a piece of build- 
ing, such as the coping stone of a wall, 
the abitcus of a capital, etc. : and ^t- 
TloffiAA therefore, to suit the metaphor, 
should be what comes before, i,i, below, 
the SpiyKAt. In all building, unless on 
a very small scale, the projection of the ^ 
BpiyKht is secured and connected with 
the vertical by an inward siep€\ and this 
slope is effected by a stone or piece 
which is a inrrlaff/M in the proper sense, 
having a larger end and a smaller, and 
standing upon the smaller, i^, upside 
down. More particularly in the capital 
of a pillar, the inward-sloping part (in 
Doric architecture the icAinns), which 
carries the abacus or flat top, is a ^- 
rlnffM, We may conjecture therefore 
that to this part of a wall or column 
was applied the term ^wrUnfffnok, or tome 
term {t^, rh fhrrwr) suggesting this. For 
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butcherly block for a victim struck before the last blood ii 
cold. 

Yet not unregarded of heaven shall we die. For there M 
come another yet to requite for us, one bom to slay his modier, 
to avenge his sire. Exiled from this land, a wanderer disowned, 
he shall return, to put on this tower of unnatural crimes that 
pinnacle, whereto his father's death is the leading spire. 

I am come to my * home \ and why thus wail ? Since I sat 
first Ilium meet the fate it hath, and now they, who weie bff 
captors, are brought by the gods of their choice to their presot 
pass, I will go meet fate, will take death patiently, because tke 
gods with a mighty oath have sworn it I 

Only I greet thb door as the portal of Death, and my prayer 



the same architcctnrml meUphor with the 
same application see v. 1339. 

1184. iU[Touc«t means 'one who set* 
ties* or takes op his abode in a place. 
In bitter irony she identifies herself as she 
has been bidden to do (v. toio) with the 
house of Agamemnon, and chides herself 
for delajring to enter where she is to 
abide. — irdroi<crot Scaliger. 

1186. ctxov. The imperfect tense is 
used in contrast to the succeeding present 
dwaWiffffovciw : cf. v. 709 iffiipototf 61 
t6t* 4v4pp€vt¥ yafifip6i<ri9 dtldiiw. ot 8' 
itx^v is literally * those who (then) were 
the takers (of the town) *. As ^(2r is 
io taktt so tx€t9 v& to be takings as in 
V. 67a — wdLXiv Keck, for w^Xiv, i>. on 
the contrary or in their turn. The object 
to clxor (aMfv) would naturally be sup- 
plied, and t6,\l¥ improves the point. 

1187. • Are brought by their choice of 
gods to their present pass', literally *are 
coming off thus by choice of gods *. Ik 
Mi¥, out of or among gods t depends upon 
KpCo^i {choosing^ from upbuit choose); cf. 
V' 13^51 Theb, 806 W i>Miku¥ ^6ry etc. 
— 4v Oftfv icpCow (g, h) is perhaps only 
a conjecture to simplify the construction, 
but the meaning is not altered. — ^The 
thought is this: from 'the triumph of 
Agamemnon and the Greeks it might 
haye appeared, and it was argued, that 
the Trojans had chosen their patrons ill. 



and in partknlar that tbej cmd ii 
adopting the as^t, tkt jmJfgmui 01 
€hit€^ of Pltfis : but now it seeoM thtf 
Zens Xcniot («v. 374, 705 etc), Hoii 
and the other vaulted patrons of Ae 
Greeks, have no mind to protect Ae 
Tictors. Evil destiny therelbro is oas* 
potent, and nothing remains but to sabnit 
to it. — iw $€U¥ KpUti may also be rendered 
' under the decision of the gods '. 

1)88. l««r« vp^ * I will go to my 
own fate (faring)\ The sense of r^ 
is explained (Paley) by wpd^o^cr is 
V. 1186 to which it refers. — rXi{ra|iMti 
KaT0avttv defines wfid^. The abnpt 
asyndeton is intentional for effect. 

1289. For have not the gods sworn < 
mighty oath t ue, what I am to suffer ii 
fated, as was the destruction of Troy, u 
is the impending death of Agamemnooi 
as is the future vengeance of Orestci 
The divine oath, the Homeric symbol of 
certain destiny, is used hero with t 
general application, sununing up the 
fatalistic argument of the passage. — He^ 
mann places this verse before v» 1183. 

119a *But in M/ salutation this gate 
shall be the gate of Death \ She cod* 
trasts her conscious going-in to death 
with the confident falutation of Aga- 
memnon, ^covt iyxvpl9vt tUai wpo^mMtbf 
{v. 801), and again 4t fiiktiipa ikk^ $mn 
9t^u&ao/Mu {v. 845). The pwralld la in- 
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iir€vx9iiai, 8i Koupia^ wkriyrj^ tv^^^* 
ws aa<f>d8aaT0S$ ai/iaTdDV evOvrjaiiKov 
airoppvivTdDVt ofifia avfifiakoa rdSe. 

XO. c3 iroXXa [ikv rakaiva, iroXXa Se f<ro(f>^ 

ywain iiojcpav ereu/as' ei S' irqTviKas 1395 

/lopov TOP avrffs olirda, ir&s OeqKdrov 
fioos BiKVfP vpos ficD/iop €vroX/ioi9 9rar€i9 ; 

KA. ovic COT* aXv^i9» ov, iepot, XP^^V ^^^* 

XO, 6 8* vorards ye rov yfiovov irp^afieverax. 
' KA. ijicci rdS* ^fiap* a/ii^Kpa KepSavQ <I>vy§' '3^0 

XO. aXX* icr^i tXiJikop oZ<r air evroXfiov (f>p€p6^. 

KA. ovSfls dKOV€i ravra t&p evSat/idi^aiv. 

XO. aXX* cvkXcoi? roi KarOavevp xdpis fipor^. 

ElA* iii irdrep <rov r&v r€ yevpaiiop riKPfap* 

XO. Tt 8* iirrX X/^f^i ''^5 <^* diroaTpe^€i ^^09 ; 1305 

KA« ^€v ^v. 

XO. Ti TOVT* €<f>€v(a^ : €1 Ti ft^ <f>p€V€ip oTvyo^. 

KA. if>6fiop Sd/AOi TTpioviTiv aiiiarooTayrj. 

XO. ical irQi9 f rdS* d^ci Ovp,d,Tiav €<^€aTioii/. 

KA. d/ioio9 ar/i09 cHairep iK Td(f>ov irpiirei. 13 10 

1198. tX^w. 

trodoced by irdrourot in v. 1384 and 1396. Oci)Xarov. If a victim came to 

guides the whole passage. — rdoS' kfi the place of sacrifice willingly, it was sup- 

Anratns. * posed to indicate the divine choice. 

1394. Read perhaps o^cOpd: very 1197. cvr6X|u»f literally 'with easy 

miseritUe^ htit very patUnt {wet ^tioMovT" courage', carelessly rather than bravely, 

ing lines). fx<^P^ or vxtBpbt b given See on Eur. Med, 496. 
by Hesychius, ' with the interpretation 1398. XP^^ ir>Uy. When the time 

rXi^/otfr patient^ Which this passage (see isfull^ there is no escape. For the dative 

V. 1301) suggests. For the derivation see Appendix Z. Here it may be quasi* 

from ^tiw to hear, cf. di'a^er6f . — S' a{ causal, fy fulness df time there is no 

Ca/. /ofw* with oro^, whidi, if retained, escape^ or quasi* possessive, a full time 

should be understood, as the context in- haih no escape, the x/>^ro$ being per- 

ilicates, ironically. But it may be an sonified as in v, 885 ; see the note cited, 

explanatioo of ^ctfpd, arising from the and particularly Theocr. 13. 39. But it 

caBJpaasxLti9x^pb%9xA9Kt9pfn. ' is unnecessary to decide the exact re- 

1195. * You hate by long speaking lation, as the case like the genitive signi- 

deliened your fate for some time, it is true, fies merely accompanying circumstance. 

bat if 70a really foicsce it, why go to it at — ^XP^vo^ «^ (Weil) tke times are full, 

•n?* TUt b the tone. a separate clause. 
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U to receive a mortal stroke, that the blood-stream may flow 

easy, and I may not struggle but close mine eyes. 

EUL O woman patient as miserable I When all tfab is 

spoken, yet now, if verily thou dost know thine own death, why 

goest thou to it, enduring as the ox, which the god moves 

toward the altar? 

Cass. There is no escape, friends, none, when the time is 

full 

Eld. Yea, but the last of the time is best 

Cass. The day is come. Little shall I gain by flight 

Eld. Then be assured, that thou hast a stubborn patience I 

Cass. So praised is never any save the unhappy. 

Eld. Yet a mortal may be glad to die with honour. 

Cass. Ah father, to think of thee and those, thy genaine 

children!... 

Eld. What is it ? What horror turns thee back ? 
O foul. O foul I 
What callest thou foul, if the loathing be not in thy 



C€US. 

Eld. 
fancy? 

Cass. 
exhales. 

Eld. 

Cass. 



Tis the horror of dripping blood, that the house 

Nay, nay : it is the scent of the hearth-sacrifice. 
It is such a reek as might come out of a grave. 



1 199. Two constructions are possible : 
(i) To9 XP^vov irpccrpcC<rai he that is 
last (to undergo the inevitable) has the 
eutvantage in respect of time ; Hermann, 
Paley and others : and (t) & Co^rarot roi) 
XP^vov the last of the time is best, El- 
berling cited by Hermann. (1) seems 
preferable, since (i) introduces a com- 
parison of different persons, which is 
scarcely to the point. Either way the 
meaning is that an inevitable evil may 
At least be put off to the last— roO 
XP^v : *the time' of the preceding verse. 

1301 — 1303. They attempt to console 
her with praise, but she answers with 
tad resignation. Although impressed 
they are determined not to be convinced 
(see V. 1305), and their consolation is but 
Half aerioos.— Against the rearrangement 



of this passage by Heath and Hermann 
(thus, 1 30 1, 1303, 1301) see Paley, Sidg- 
wick, Kennedy, G)nington. To Cassan- 
dra the sentiment dXX* c^Xtwt ktK, is not 
suitable. 

1 304. With this cry of misery and 
repentance, suggested partly by edirXcdt 
irar^acety, she moves to enter, but starts 
back in an agony of physical horror.— 
Twv. Degraded as she is, she does not 
count herself among rd ytPwaitL tQv Hk* 
viop. There is no t^KKuQt Kar0a9U9 for 
her. — 0-(!>r Auratus. 

1308. ^pov of that which terrifies, 
as in V. 1305 and Thed. 487. See 
Tennyson, Afaud i. i. i *The red-ribb'd 
ledges drip with a silent horror 0/ blood*. 
With ^6^ irp4ovaiP cf. irXdjbv^t ^V^ 
7>b)^. 373.— ^or Cod. Fam. 
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KA. aXX* cT/ii Kop So/AoicTi KtaKvaovir i/irjv 
^Aya/ie/ivovo^ re lAolpav. ' a/oKCtrai fiio^. 






.-* 



ovTot BvaoC^dD Od/ipov (09 opi/i9 <f>6fi<f X315 

a\Xa»9* Oavov<rg iiaprvp^iri /loi roSe, 

dv7}/> re BvahdiiapTos dvr di/hpos iriajj. 

iviiei/oviuiif ravra S* m dca^ov/iivrf. 
XO. <3 rX'^/Aoi^y oiicreipio ere d^a^drov fiopov. 1390 

KA. dira^ &* ciirco^ pfjaiv — 17 Opfjvov Oikta 

ifiov TOP avrrj^ ; iikUf S* hreuxpfiai, 

vpos voTarop <f>cis$ toIs ifiois Tifiadpoi,^ 

i\0poi^ <f>6p€V<nH TOi^ Cfiofs tCp€W OfJLOV 

BovXri^ Oavovtrq^ €vp,apovs X^ipdiiaro^. 1395 

Hi fiporeui frpdyiiar* €inv)(ovPTa /up 
cTKid rts iaf Tpojfeiep^ ci Bi hv(nv)(ijt 
fioKalg vypdciTdDP airoyyo^ wXetrep ypa<l)ojp, 
Kal ravT iK€iP(op fiaXkop oiKT^ipta irokv. 
XO. TO fjL€P €v irpd<ra'€Lv oKopeoTOP €(f>v 1330 

naxn fiporolcLP* SaKrvXoSciicraii/ S* 



iStd. iXK'in. 



1334. ix'^poit 0opeO^i roct ^Aioct (originally rovf). 



1314. She turns back again. 

1 3 16. &XXi*t* 0avovo-D Hermann. 

1319. /^. 'if I make a claim upon }roa 
as mj new |/roi« it is my first and my 
last ', literally *I claim ^trla, but tAat as 
one abont to die*: cf. K«d ravra 'and 
that', and see v. 556. — The verse may 
also be taken as one clause, with the 



1330. This is the only speaker who 
expresses lull conviction and sjrmpathy, 
and the one touch of relief to the horror 
of the scene. One (hm responds to her 
last appeal, and with that she tvnif from 
them for cfcr. 



1311. / would speaJk one speech more^ I 
or is it mine own dirge t She has spoken 
Cn BapovfUm/i {v, 1391), yet she will speak 
once more, if it be but C»t BavoOea, It is 
the last stage in the conflict between her 
terror and her despair. — pfj^w^ od Ofi^wow 
(Hermann). 

1331— 1335. The sense is 'I make to 
the sun my last prayer, that when revenge 
comes, my wrongs may not be forgotten'. 
In the words there is some error, land 
many corrections (see Weckldn) are more 
or less plausible.— 4x0podt...TO^ l|io^ 
Pearson; ^6i¥wvw Bother cf. ^opci^, 
^cvfMi: 'that mjt enemies may simul- 
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EU. Thou canst not mean the sweet incense of the palact 

Cass. Yet I will go, and within, as here, will wail the fateof 
roe and of Agamemnon. Enough of life I 

Oh friends, my friends 1 

I do not clamour for naught as a bird that dreads a busL 
Bear this witness to me dead, when some day for my death 
another woman shall die, and for the hapless husband another 
fall. This office I asic of you at the point to die. 

EU, Ah miserable. I pity thee for thy death foretold I 

Cass. I would speak one speech more— or is it mine own 
dirge ? To the sun I call, unto the last I see, that those my 
avengers may take of these my enemies a bloody vengeance also 
for the easy conquest of a poor slain slave. 

Alas for the state of man 1 If happiness may be changed as 
it were by a shade, misery is a picture which at the dash of the 
wet sponge is gone. And this I say is the more pitiable by far. 

[ExiL 

The Elders. Prosperity in all men doth naturally crave 
more. Though the palace be pointed at by jealous fingers, 



taneoosly pay to my avengers the slaying 
of a slave*. Between rolt 4|AoCt and 
^l&ov (a/ the samt time with the vengeance 
for Agamemnon) there is no doubt a 
logical inconsistency : logic would require 
ro(t rwi ^oaCKitat rifuUpoif or the like. 
But what is lost in logic is perhaps gained 
in effect : she says once too often that 
which she M'ants to say, that the wrong 
is Aers also, the avengers A^rs also. — 
Mr Housman, Journal of Fhiiology xvi. 
p. 187, proposes roff vioit, — i^Cv,...irpdf 
Co^rarov ^n% are cumulative, one repeat- 
ing the other. 

1336— 1339. In &v Tp^«|rttcy (Porson) 
rphrw has the sense analogous to rpoiHi 
changt. — raOra tht latter^ the destruction 
of the miserable, 4kcCv«v thi former^ that 
of the prosperous. — She is still protesting 
against neglect of her part in the injury. 
YKe murder of the poor slave may count 
for little beside the murder of the great 
king; and vulgar opinion may esteem 
the overthrow of prosperity a more tragic 
thing than the extinction of misery which 



is only just on this side of nothing. 
But ihist not that, is truly the more 
pitiable case. — victq, ris or wpi^tur {tnt 
may likiH them to a sketch) Coningtoo, 
from Photius wpi^* 6fioi&o'ai, But is 
this gloss likely to l>e right? wpi^^ar tUoff- 
fUifos, tUaoBelf (Hesychius) is no doubt 
correct, but does not support the other. 
— ffKiw ... fftifl^tuv Rauchenstein, 9iai 
...yf>dyff(i€w H. Richards {Class. Reo. 
VII. 19). — 8v9TvxJ Victorius, Svmxot 
Blomfield. Either is possible in poetry. 
But Svo^rvxtj is also possible and ex- 
presses the point better; the conditional 
sentence is then elliptical, the verb 
{Tpi}ff€i€P or something of the same general 
sense) being supplied from the preceding 
rp^^eier. The change, which to pros- 
perity is an overshadowing, is to miaery 
obliteration. Whichever be read, the 
meaning is practically the same. 

1333. |it)Kii^ iaA0gf Hermann. The 
verse has been wrongly completed to a 
full dimeter. 
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firfKir iaiXOy^, raSc ^<av£v. 
Kal r^Se voXiv fiiv i\€w cSoaoi^ 
fiaKopts UpuiiioVf 

vvv S* €i irporiptav alfi airorUrti 

iroif^as Oaa^TdDV iiriKpai/eif 

tU tin' &i^ ev^atro fiporwp cUrtm 

Soi/xoi^i ^vi^at raS* dicovaii^ ; 



. *» 



X335 



X340 



AF. w/ioi, ir4firkrfyp.ox Koxpiav TrXi^y^i^ Icro). 

XO. (Ttya* n9 ^rX^^y^i^ dvret Kaipita^ ovracr/i^os; 

AF. cS/iOi /ioX* a3di9» Sevrepav ireirkriyiUvo^, 

XO. rovpyov elpydcrdai, hoKel /iot fiacriXdoi^ ot/ioiy- 
liacTiv. 1345 

aXXd KOiv<aa'cifi€0^ av vm a<r<^aX^ fiovkeifiara, 
iycii liiv vfiiv t^v ^I^V^ yvcifirfP X/yo), 
9r/>09 Sci)/Aa Set)/)* dcrroicn KrjpvacreiP jSoiqp. 
ifiol 8* o9rQ)9 rdxiara y iixneaetp Soica 
ital npay/i ike/xei^p avp peoppvT<f (i(f>€i^ 1350 



I. 



2. 



»333* Mn«M 3* fi^A^f. 



1340. fit &y. 



1338. TDto% tavoOvi 6av4v adding 
death to deaths. With the dative cf. 
Soph. (7. 7*. 175 AXXor ^ &r dXX^f ir^otf*- 
(3o(f 6fii»tvo9 life oh life mayst thou see 
speedy where " the dative seems to depend 
mainly on the notion of adding implied 
\xj the iteration itself* (Jebb). Here it 
is helped by hti in the verb. See also 
<m Theb. 414 ttif^% xipdot SXKo rUertrai, 

ib» 4[XXMV...4viRpavit must croum 
the pile udth yet other deaths in revenge^ 
literally *is patting other revengeful 
deaths ai a capital upon the column ', 
referring to 9. 1 183, where the same meta- 
phor b applied to the same &cts.— 4«v 
ufmsfdi should perhaps be corrected to 



IwiKpaCvf i. If right (as it may be) it is the 
present of iwucpapiut a verb formed from* 
MKpww the capital of a column (and 
from the stem irpdr- head^ whence icpdpioo 
shullttc,)t as 4virt\4u from rAot. The 
present tense is used, as often in prophecy 
(KUhner, Gr, Gramm, % 3811 5 and 6), 
of that which is on the way to be done. 

1340. rCi tW d[v tCJoiTo... ; a double 
interrogative, who could affirm that any 
mortal., J-^t, rit Musgrave. 

1341. fiuup(a¥ mortal. On the history 
of this word, which, though formed from 
Koip^, seems to have been in6uenced in 
use by a resemblance to Kifipiot from K^p, 
see Leaf on Horn. //. 4. 185. 
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none forbidding ihiits fiMtnne out with riicic voids 'Eater no 
inoc€ • 

And so to cbe king the gods have given to take the tovno( 
Priam, and heoooes hoooiued of heaven to his home: yet not 
if he must pay for the blood of those before, if adding deatfhto 
deaths he is to cimrn the pile with yet other rtrafhi in tevcnge; 
who hearing this could affinn that any mofftal is boro vitk 
fortune beyond harm? 

Apmnmmm (wiiksm). Oh. I am strwdc deep^tmck aod 
mortallyl 

Eld. Silence! Ulio shrieks as woonded widi a moitil 
stroke? 

A^. Again, oh again ! Another stroke I 

EUi The deed, I doubt, is dooe» firom die cries of the king. 
But let us give each other safe cnimsri, if we may. 

TJU Elders im twtttswm. 

1. I give >tMi mine own judgment, that we Mmmnft a 
rescue of the folk to the palace. 

2. Nay. I think ve had best dash in at once, and prove the 
deed b>* the dripping sux^rd. 



to reader -Jbe xU x^^vx. * ve «<r^ t/ w i&c«ui be otKBeSj are. Bccwcca the 




«c^. s:re »? cese JOc<><r siie cv>c»b:\— 3tm£asm mid tW imp et w iim dwre is t 
I» v-.rh ibe auxnn^x: ttVract:«e » axsc*: ac uMMMMC i . Bat liefc It vaold 



coesvT ^^ TM. 4Ski ;«wn:>r n^<c^ec. be aoc o«i of pfaue. — ^TV proposed 
Att if we »ftT rftbCft ^-vok jAik^. nci correeaaMK Ijcm^ ^ «««, Ar vwt etc. 



ia Hccter v::)^ t«s u x)st c^>c«Nfa» of lyc:- On tSK dfltrifaatiaB of tlwK 






to kftvt ^^Mtjr^^«<«itsi ^ , - ^ 

bt OMVKV *^ tftM Ml «l*Cr Jl ^llH i^ » 
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12. 



Kayta toiovtov yvcD/iaros KOLvaovos oii/ 

opSv irapeoTi* (f^poi/iuiCovTai yap &s 

TvpauviSos <nfifJL€ia wpdiraovTe^ ir6\€L. 

XpovCj^ofiep yap* oX hk McXXovcn^^ #cXeo9 ^355 

TTcSoi TTarotWes ov KaO^vhovaw x^pL 

ovK oI8a ^ovXi^s iJoTii/os rvx^'^ X^o). 

rov BpSvTo^ ioTi Kai to fiov\€vaai vdpi. ' 

Kayii roiovrds eifi, inel hv<riai\av& 

XdyoiCTi Tov OavovT aviaravai iroKiv. X3^^ 

1} Kat piOV KT€iVOVT€S (DO VTr€iqOp,€V 

BopMv Karaur)(ypTrip<fi roiiarS* ijyoviiipois ; 

aXX* OVK opeKTOv, aXka KarOaveiv Kpartl* 

ireirairipa yap pjoXpa rrj^ Tvpavv!Zo%. 

^ yap reKfiTipioiaiv i( oifKoyfiaTatv 1365 

pxarrevaofieaOa roMBpos d^ 6\<ii}\6tos ; 

ird<f>* €tSara9 XP^ ''^^^^ iiv0ova0ai, iript' 

TO yap Torrdl^ew tov <rd<f> ctSo^at BCxo,. 

TavTTjv hraiV€w ndvTodev irXrfOvvoiiaip 

Tpapois *ATp€iBriv elSevai, Kvpovvff O9roi9. ^ 137^ 



KA. iroXXoii/ irdpoidev KaipLta^ ^Iprjii^tov 



1355. rih fUKKo^t. 



t35<^ r4dw. 



1355. |MXXeWv|t: supply from the 
prevknis line «^r^, t.^. r^t v6Xcwff, the 
r//^ or cittum, 'From the way they 
begin*, says the last speaker, 'it would 
seem they mean to enslave the city'. 
'Because we delay', answers this one 
impatiently. ' They, while she hesitates, 
trample her glory down and work un- 
resting I' The rAXif, as he conceives, is 
represented by themselves. — ^Various an- 
cient writers (among them Trypbo, of 
the time of Aogustos, vtpt rfinnm III. 
p. 196), dte, as an Aeschylean example 
of ^xi^dUbpr, x^iMii' i^ ^ ^m30^ 



Xipuf. If this refers to our passage, it 
points to Tijf i&fXXovt (Hermann). iitK" 
\ti will then be a personification for oi 
fUWorra, whili theyt trampling on the 
ghry of Delay ^ f./. 'of those who delay'. 
It may be suspected however that r^t 
fifXXoOf is no more than a conjecture 
upon a text exhibiting, as ours does, r^t 
McXXotfvift, where r^ may be a note, 
indicating that a prose-writer would have 
used the article.---«t M, accXXo^^i^ Cod* 
Fam. explaining /ccXXotf^t by r^ rv^ar- 
vOt hjKwiiru See farther Prof. Tucker, 
CUui. Hep. VII. 34t, who itrengthcni 
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3. And I too am with this judgment so far, diat my vote 
is for act It is no moment for dday. 

4. There is occasion to beware. Their beginning betokens 
a plan to enslave the state. 

5. Yes, because we lingerl They» while she hesitates, tread 
her honour down and work unresting. 

6. I know not what advice I may find to say. To a doer it 
belongs to advise about the doing. 

7. I too am of like mind, for I see not how with words to 
raise up again the dead. 

& Are we to make death of life, thus yielding to the rule of 
those that have defiled a house i 

g. Nay, 'tis intolerable, nay, death is better. It is a milder * 
(ate than to be enslaved. 

la Are we then indeed by inference from a cry to divine 
that the prince hath perished? 

11. Best know the facts before we hear one another talk. 
Guessing and knowing are two things. 

12. All sides support me in assenting to this, to have clear 
knowledge how it is with Atreus' son. 



Clytaemnestra, If now I contradict all that to suit the 



(at all events) the case against r^t ;ieX\oOt 
irX^of. — ii^Soi Hermann. 

1358. To the doer (of a thing) it be- 
longs to make plans about it, i^, it is of 
no use making suggestions where no 
execution is to follow. The speaker is 
helpless, the next even more so. — See 
however Prof. Tucker, Ckus, Rev, vii. 

34'- 

1 36 1 . P^v icTfCvovTif slaying our life^ 

1./. accepting a condition no better than 

death. Compare the common phrase vb 

^tS>9Kyjw for an intolerable state. This 

explanation is offered by the Cod, Fam,^ 

nor does it seem to me impossible.—* 

P^VTcCvovTft (Canter). 

1365. TtK|iT)pC0iO^V i{ ol|Mry|uLT«iv. 

See w,^ 804, X188, 141 3, 1630, Theb, 
1015 iK^pd ^CKu9 0ro, etc. 

1367. 6v|io09<)ab (£. Ahrens, Her- 
mann) fVe hiui best kstcw the facts befon we 

V, AL A. 



indulge anger, — |fcvOoOa^ai: literally Mo 
be-talk one another ' (the mutual use of 
the passive voice) formed from fiv0ot in 
its depreciatory sense {talJk, mere words)^ 
We had best know the facte before we hear 
one another talk. The verb it»t9h^ is not 
extant elsewhere, but the analogy of 
moeh^t Xpvffbio, 'to be-pitch, be-gold* 
etc., is quite as close as is required, when 
a word is invented to make a point. In 
such a case the strangeness of the fonna- 
tion is its merit. 

1369. Ta^n|v (rijw ywibfuip) see ». 
1347.— -iravTodcv irXi)Ovve|Uu lit. / am 
multiplied from all sides, i,e, From eUi 
sides I find support to approve this vote. 
Somewhat similar is the use in Supp* 61% 
biflfiov irporod^a x^P ^^ irXi^drtroi (Sidg* 
wick). The previous speaker ii reoetved 
with general signs of approval. 

1371. See the Introduction. 
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ravcarri* ehrelv ovk ivaiaywOijiroiiaL. 

vm yap n9 ix,Opols ^Opa iropavvmv ; ^tXoiS 

hoKoviriv €&ai irqiiopfip apicvararov 

<f>pd(€i€v vi|ro9 Kp€Ur<rov iicmi^iiaTos. ^375 

i/iol S' aywp oS' ovk aif>p6vTurT0^ TroXat 

vi/ci^s iroXeuas iJXd€, orvi^ xpovtf ye /ii^i^* 

iarriKa 8* li/^ eiraur iv i^eipyaayJvoui. 

ovro) o eirpaga icot rao (ovk apvrfaoiMU) 

w /iifre (f>€iy€w /I'qr a/iwao'dai fiopoVf 1380 

aireipov afi^ifiXricrrpoPt wnrtp Ixdvtov 

ir€picm\iC(0Vf irXovrov et/iaros KaK6v* 

iratm hi viv hi%* kov Svou^ alfKiyiiacriv 

IU07}k€v avTOv Kwlka* KoX ir€'nrtaK6ri 

rpirqv ^ircvStSoi/ii, roS itara X0ov6^f 13^5 

^AiSov V€KpSiv aayrrjpo^p tVKraiap X^pw* 

ovT(o rw avrov $vfihv oppxUvti wecfiv* 

KaK<l>v(ruip 6(€iap alfiaro^ a^ay^iv 

fioKkei fL ip€iiv^ i/raicaSi ffH)ma^ hp6(rov, 

Xaipovcrav ovBky '^crcroy ^ SuxrAdr^ 1390 

ydv€i, airoptfTos koXvko^ iv Xoxev/iacnv, 



1 38 1. irf pMTOiX^fM^* 



1390. 3i^f r^«# tAv ti 



1373— 1375. /few should one [hi 
ashamed of serviceable falsehood^ who 
plots kosliliiy af^inst a fflet i.e* * All ii 
fair in war*.— in»t y^ ^'^ iweMx^fifB^* 
rcrcu icrV., supplied from the previous 
sentence. For examples see L. and Sc. 
/.v. ir«^. III.— 4xOpa wopaih^MV, literally 
'contriving hostility '.--^<Xoit ... ctvoi 1 
'with what pretends to be friendship', 
instrumental neuter, antithetic to ^x^pd 
hostility^ not to ix^^t^^-mx^v^ dpic^- 
rm-rvr (adjective), literally * mischief set 
as a snare *.— ^pofcuv : the optative i m- 
peroHve^ as in v. 936 and v. 557 where, 
AS here, it is joined with nt.— (ijfvt 
accusative, defining the extent of the 
actioD ^^^19.— These verses are com- 
moiily punctuated as one sentence and 



variously corrected. With in7Moy9' (Au- 
ratus) and d^iJoror' Ar (Elnosley) they 
are rendered, 'for how else (than by 
deceit) could one, devising ill for foes 
who seem friends, fence the snares of 
woe too high to leap over?' But the 
' semblance ' or ' pretence ' of friendship 
on the part of the assailed has nothing to 
do with the situation. What is to be 
excuKcd is the pretence of friendship on 
the part of the assailant This will apply 
to any explanation which makes ^oit 
masculine. 

1376. lt^...Wici|f ttruggU for viC' 
tory : dyi&r in its proper agonistic sense, 
a contest in the games. — iroXai. . .woXaiaf t 
a sort of assonance or play, in the use of 
which Aeschylus resembles Shakespeare, 
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moment I said before, I shall feel no shame; What shame should 
he feel, who ploU as a foe against a foe? With the semblanceof 
friendship let him make his dangerous snare too high to be over- 
leaped 

For me, I have had long enough to prepare this wrestle for 
victory, though it has come at last I stand where I struck, over 
the finished work. Even the slaying I wrought (I own it) so as 
to forbid escape or resistance to the death, a net unpassable, Uke 
the fisherman's round a shoal, a rich robe deadly dyed. Twice 
I smote him, and with two shrieks he there sank down. And 
when he had fallen, I gave him yet a third stroke, an oiTering of 
thanks to the nether god, to Hades, safe keeper of the dead 
With that he lay, and himself gasped away his breath. And as 
he blew the spurts of his running blood, he rained upon me a 
crimson gory dew; and I rejoiced no less than beneath the 
sweet rain of heaven doth the com when it bursts from the 
labouring sheath. 



on the two potiible lentet of roXoi^, 
aMtitnt from rdXcu, and in wnsiimg from 
iraXi^. See Cho, 865 roidy3« irdXi^ ^yot 

ffi^ B* iwl pUji, where i^ipou meaning 
' a third champion who waits to contend 
with the victor in a preliminary contest ', 
implies that the victory of AegisthuM and 
Clytaemnestra was itself a Wxiy vaXaid, 
and is in fact an allusion to thiK passage. 
The metaphor of the irdXi; leads up to 
the picture in v. 1378. On the Acnchy* 
lean use of equivocation in general see 
Appendix II. to the Sfven Agaitui Thebes 
and the Indices to that play, this and 
the Choephori^ under Verbal Ei/iiiv0<atioit» 
— PilKilt Heath, a supposed equivalent of 
rifirovf , this fighting out of an old quarrel. 
The form ptlityi for vtiKot ii not very well 
attested (tee Blomfield euiloc, and Eur. Or. 
1679), ^^'^ ^^ ^^y ^^^ ^ ^^^ requisite here. 
1579. K«l T^S' this eUso. Even the 
veiy blow, like the rest (v. 1576) had 
been carefully thought out. This punc- 
tuation (Headlam) is preferable to joining 

1380. |A^pov dceUk here tignifies the 



means or initmment of death, ai in Ch$. 
107s #wnf^, 4 t^'h^ tUtui Thih, 736 
^<raro yJbpw •Artf, inf. 1495 Mdf 
fjkbfH^ iafAtli etc. Sec also the uses of 
dri^.-^|fc^{pXi)OTpov in apposition to 
fi6pop,' fl <rg y...irip4gTixQ;iy (g), lite^ 
ally *as one that sets (his net) about 
fish * : the object of vf^MTcx^^ is sup- 
plied from d^/9Xi^p«y.— ^rXeOrov dC- 
fiarof : see on v. 949, v. not. 

1384. a^ToO *then and there' illia 
(Hermann). — awroO Voss. 

1385. The third blow is compared to 
the third libation usually poured to XvHip 
or Zf^f Zwn)/) (see v, 937), with an 
ambiguity in ^wn^p. Hades, the god of 
the lower world, is *the 9un/^ of the 
dead \ in the sense that he * keeps them 
safely *.—roi) k«t«1 x^^» *(he sub- 
terranean power', is a separate substan- 
tive, to which *Ai5ov wtKpC^ #i#H)pot is 
added as an explanation. 

1387. ^ppcUvci x/m/, with the secon- 
dary suggestion of panted forth (sec on 
Theb, 381).— ^pvydi^fi Hermann (from 
Hesych. bpvydpw ipt^y^m), btlck^d. 

1390. SiorS^rf T^wi Porson. 

IX— a 
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&^ <SS' IxpvTOiVf npicfio^ ^Kpytiwv roZtt 

^aipovr av, et xalpoiTt e/a> 8* iTtei^oyjix. 

€i 8* ^v npeirovTOiiv coot* iiriairivZ^w v€Kp^p 

ra8' iiv 8ticaia>9 ^v, vir€/t>8iica>9 iJiiv otp. 1395 

ro<ra>i/8e Kparrjp^ iv 8d/uio(r9 KaKWP o8€ 

7rXi^<ra9 apauav avros iicirCv€L /moXcui/. 

XO. OavfidCoiiip <rov ykZcrcrav, cu9 dpacrvaroiio^, 
■ijfTis Toidi^8* At* di^8pi icofi7ra{et9 Xoyoi^, 

KA« V€ipa4r$€ fiov ywaiKo^ m aKJ^pdcfiopo^, 1400 

^01 8* arpiarff Kapl^i<^ npo^ €i8ora9 
Xeya»* crv 8* ati^ii^ etre fi€ ^^etv deXetf 
o/totov* oSrds ^crrti^ ^AyafUfivci^p, iph^ 
iroa^p v€Kpo^ 8€ r^crSe 8e^ia9 X^P^^ 
ipyop, SiKoia^ t€ktovos^ raS* (58* 9(et. 1405 

XO. n KaKOPt eS yvvat, <">>. 

ydovorp€^% iBopop ^ iroTOP 
naca/jLepa pura^ i^ 0X09 opd/upop 
rd8* hriOov Ovo^ S'qfiodpoovq r apd^ ; 
a7r€Stic€9, direra/mcs' dnoTToXts 8' ©tret, 1410 

fiicro^ oiippi/jLOP aoTOL^. 

KA. iw fi€v 8iicdC€(r9 €ic TToXecos <f>vyrip ifiol 



1 408. ^Otrat. 6pibfupov, 



1 4 10. AroXcr. 



1393. She repeats with mockery the 
respectful foim of address used at v, 846: 
so in the following xa^Pmt' SLp, €l xo'poirc 
the echo of their implied rebuke (see w. 
103 1 — 1033) in probably not accidental. 

I394~'395' ^ i|v...4aTt if it had 
been a possibU things cf. Eur. Hipp* 705 
dXX* frrt cdir rlatV fSorc ^w^mu, t4kpw, 
Soph. /'ill/. 656 a/»' fmr Jrrc Kdyy^tw 
$499 Xo/Scd^ ; etc. (Paley).- w^ttc W rwv (rQnf 
wpuTfiuknHf)^ undtrJU cinumstoHtts^ tffith 
good camti^ is an adverb to iwunrhUuf^ 
bat placed before mm as taking the 
cmphasit. It is a genitive absolute like 
•Ut ijfftrrmf in v. 1394, and the subject of 



it is the same, circumstances^ tup irpay-^ 
fi&rwf. In fact it is this wd* ^drron^ 
which guides the constraction of the 
sentence.— rdS' dCv if v xphrwra vp&y/Mra 
these would befitting circumstances. — ^The 
grammar is dear and correct if we ob- 
serve the construction of TperbPTwp, 
vp€T6rr«n Stanley, rfd* (ottoS* Tyrwhitt. 
We should avoid the translation if it 
had been a fitting thing to pour libations^ 
which does not satisfy kirrt, Jawai vSitv 
MKpf : if ever, that is, a death might 
justly be the subject of religious exulta- 
tion. 

1396. icpaTijpa..,iMMiiV dtpoCwy. The 
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So sundfl the case, ye nobles of Argos here ; be glad of it, if 
ye will ; for me, I triumph upon it And could there be case fit 
for a libation over the dead, justly and more than justly this 
would it be. With so many imprecations of suffering homes this 
man hath filled the bowl which himself returning hath drained 

EUL We are astonished that thy mouth bears so bold a 
tongue, to boast over thy dead lord in such terms. 

CL Ye challenge me, supposed an unthinking womaa But 
I speak with unshaken courage to those who know, indifferent 
whether thou choosest to praise or blame. This is Agamemnon, 
my husband, wrought to death by the just handicraft of this my 
hand So stands the case. 

EkL What poison hast thou taken, woman, what drug born 
of the earth or draught from the great water, that thou hast 
brought on thyself the fury and the loud curses of yon folk? 
Thou hast cut off, cast off : and cast from communion shalt thou 
be, as a load on the people's hate. 

CL Yes, now thou wouldst award to me exile from my 



henvl ' full of the imprecations of suffering 
homes *, which Agamemnon had filled for 
himself and now had returned to drink, 
is the conjuration against him, provoked 
by the sacrifice of Argive lives. See 
w. 464, 1334, which interpret both the 
imagery and the meaning of this passage. 
This appeal to the real or supposed 
wrongs of the people is for the queen's 
applauding partisans. See next note.^v 
86|&ois KOKMv together ; see v. 439. 

1401. flS^TOf ...orv 8^ : contrasted, not 
the same. 96 is the last speaker repre- 
senting the elders. The cZd6rer to whom 
she appeals are her own fellow-con- 
spirators. On the other hand some re- 
ceive her with execrations (v. 1409). 

1408. ^vras (Stanley) 4( ihMi the 
sea serves as the type of water and liquid 
generally as opposed to solid (Paley). 
So SiAfipot in Soph. 0. T, 1418, where 
see Jebb's note. This generic sense 
seems- to exclude such an epithet as ^vcat 
wrinkled (see MS.), which however is 
defended by Prof. Tyrrell {Class. Rev, 



XIV. 363), and is not metrically objection* 
able.-~^/>/i€vov Abresch. 

1409. Ovot fury^ cf. B^w to rage 
(Wecklein), not sacrifice^ incense^ parallel 
to the ofiier ^1^. — t^Sc. They point to 
the crowd, which now includes many 
who have no connexion or sjrmpathy 
with the conspiracy. But as an unp^^ 
pared minority they are helpless. 

14 10. These exclamations seem suf* 
ficiently intelligible though not exactly 
constructed. 'As thou hast broken all 
bands, so shall all bands be broken with 
thee*.— ^irtfiroXis Seidler. On the metre 
see tr. 1430 and Appendix II. dW&W 
9\ inrirattip 0-* Wieseler, perhaps rightly. 
{|iippi|&ov f./. tfipifioif, but the irregular 
form (with a phonetie /i) may be correct 
— |iCo^t ' object of hate '. dmit depends 
both on luaot and on SiAfiptfuio * heavy to 
these people *, i ./. a thing against which 
their hatred will rise and throw it off. 

1413. vOy |Uv yes, mw. The gnilt 
of taking life is a discovery which they 
have made in her particular case* 
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ov aifp ToS* avSpl r^S* ivavriov <^€/>a>i/* 

$9 ov npoTiii&Vf a)(r7re/>€i fioTov fiopov, 1415 

fjLTJXa^v ^\€6vT<ov €VTrdicoi9 v6yL€vyji(riv^ 

effvaev avrov iratSa, <^iXran}i/ ^/iol 

c&Sti^', evr^Soi^ SpjjKLiav ixi}Mara>i^, 

ov Tovroi^ ^if yi79 rqa'Sc xpij or* ai/8/>i}Xarc&» 

fiuKrimrtop awoiv ; iTriJKOO^ 8* ifi&v 1420 

€py(ov hucaoTTi^ Tpaxjus cI. Xe)^a> 8€ <rot 

roiavr* aneiXtw <us waptcKevaa/Jiivrj^, 

iK T&u o/jLoioiiv x^^P^ vncjaairr* ifiov 

apx^iVp ioLP Bk rovfinaXu^ KpaCvg Oto^t 

yvdcreL StSa^^els 6%lfi yow to coH^povew. 

XO. iLeyaXoiiyiri,^ el^ 

n€pi<f^pova 8* eXaices* wnr^p oiv 

<f^ovo\ifi€l Tvxif ^prjv imiiaiveraL, 

XiTro9 eir* oiiiidraiP atfiaros €? wpeirei. 

avrUrop ert <r^ x/)^ crrepofiivav {f^Ckwv 1430 

rvfifia TYMMATi rtcrat. 

KA. ical n)i^8* dicovcis opKiCDv ifi&v defiiv* 
fia TTfv TcXeiov r^9 ifiyj^ iratSos Biiaiv, 
^krqv *Epivvv ff, atcri, topB* etr^af ' eycS, 
ov fioi <l>6fiov fiiXaOpop iXwU i/inaTel, 1435 

1414. td tf-dr corr. to oM^r. 14 18. rt XiififtdTUfw. 1431* r^i^Jia rlffoi. 



14^5 
avr. 



1 41 3. ^tiv /tf hear^ explanatory infini- 

tive. 

1414. r^ adverbial (v. 591), am/ 
joinesi not in laying thai reproach against 
my husband here. Vox ^ptw to alUge ict 
Demosth. 1398, la riaas cUrkt oCretr 
cited hj L. and Sc s,v. ^/w. — Or * not 
alleging against him as weU as against 
me*, 'together with me '; but the arrange- 
ment of the words is against this. — t68€ : 
the reproach of marder. — From abbh t69* 
(oonectioo in MS.) comes Miw r6fr^ (Voss), 
loggested by pOo fnh in v, 141s. This 
antitbesii is implied, but need not be 



explicitly completed. See further on 
V. 1419. 

1418. cCi||&dTtiv Canter. — 6pt)K^ : 
see V, 20i. 

1419. 'Shouldst thou not banish 
him ? ' This is not merely or altogether 
ironical. According to archaic law and 
religion, a corpse (as in the case of Poly- 
nices; see the Seven Against Thebes) 
could be both condemned and punished. 
— XP^ (Porson) corresponds to the read- 
ing obUw rbr' in v, 14 14. — ^MM^Tity g, 
perhaps rightly. 

1491—95. 'Threaten if you please, 
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country, the hate of the people and their loud curses to bear. 
Thou dost not join in laying that reproach against him who lies 
here, against him who, caring no more than for the death of a 
beast, though his fleecy herds had sheep enough, sacrificed his 
own child, the darling bom of my pains, to charm the winds of 
Thrace. Is it not he whom thou shouldst banish from Argive 
soil for his foul crime ? No, it is in judgment of me that thou art 
an auditor severe I But I warn thee, threatening thus, to think 
that I am prepared, ready that he who conquers me in fair fight 
should rule me ; but if fate intends the contrary, thou wilt be 
taught, too late, the lesson of prudence. 

Eld. Thou art proud of thought, and presumptuous is thy 
note ; for indeed the murderous stroke is maddening thee. The 
blood-fleck in thine eyes is right natural. For all this, thou shalt 
find thyself friendless, and pay retaliatory stroke for stroke. 

CL This also for thy hearing I solemnly swear. By the 
accomplished justice for my child, by Doom and Revenge, to 
whom I oflered this dead man up, my hope doth not set foot in 



but remember that I am prepared to 
fight the contest fairly and abide by 
the event *. 4k...oim^povcSv expresses, by 
sequent infinitive equivalent to J^re, the 
conditions for which she is prepared, 
namely *that he who conquers me' etc. 
The second alternative, which for sym« 
metry should have run in the infinitive, 
is turned into an independent clause. — Ik 
riv i|M>{«v (with wur^arra) on fair terms 
is contemptuously ironical. She has her 
opponents at her mercy.— vucifo^vTa for 
the prose ihv rimf^orra. — KpijrQ Her- 
werden. 

1437. i»airip...firi)uUvfTai, literally 
*as indeed with the blood-shedding 
stroke thy mind is frenzied', f>. 'this 
outrageous defiance already displays the 
maddening fury, which sooner or later 
will bring thee to punishment'. 

1419. Tht bloodJUck on thine eye doth 
well deseem thee or *is right natural', 
referring not to a stain of blood from the 
murdered inan (which does not suit iT* 
ililt&rm') but rather to the bloodshot 
eyc^ which they see, or suppose them- 



selves to see, in the fiirioas fisce of the 
murderess. It is the bloody mind which 
shows there. 

1430. cCirrCcrov, if right, is a parallel 
form to irriTOP (cf. dret/xf^<>ff drtvK' 
r6r) meaning retributive^ paid baeh, from 
dya-Wetr to pay back^ and is a predicate 
to t^fifxa, — dt^fTOv {Cod. Fam,) is a 
similar equivalent for arcror unapengidt 
a predicate to ^4. — See Appendix IL 

1 43 1. rv|i|iari I. Voss. 

1432. 6pKCwv...^uv * solemnity of an 
oath*, 1./. solemn oath.— dKo^iif, for 
what is to be heard, is inaccurate and 
irregular, though perhaps not impossible. 
dK0v4 y Herwerden, dxoi^tt y' Head- 
lam. 

1434. "Atiiv 'EpiWv 0' in appositioB 
to dlicrip, 

1435. " My hope walks not in the hotut 
of fear, A fine picturesque phrase, 
surely not too imaginative or metaphorical 
for Aeschylus: she means * My hope does 
not approach fear; my confidence is 
dashed with no misgivings.'" Sidgwick. 
'^/iwarmw Victorias. 
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Atyur^oSt c^s to irpoaffeu ei ^pov&v ifiol. 

o5ro9 yap /qfiw a<nrU ov aiiiKpa Opwrov^ 

icetrai ywaikb^ ri^crSe Xv/iain;/>co9» 

Xpv<nil8(av /x€iXiy/xa roii^ vw *I\Up, 1440 

17 r' ai)(/iakwTo^ igfSe icat r^pao'Koiro^ 

KcX KowoKticrpo^ rovSe 0€(r^T7i\6yo% 

irurni (vpewo^ vatnCktov Si cekiidrtoVf 

iororpifiij^ ari/ta 8* ovk iirpa^drqv* 

h ficv yap ovrto^^ ri hi rot kvkvov Zticriv 1445 

roi^ vararov yulk^aa'a Oavd<riiiov yoov 

icetroi <^iXifra>9 roSS*« ^fiot S* iirqyay€P 

cvi^s vapo^vfiiia rrj^ ifiij^ x^^^^* 

^cSy ri9 &i^ &^ Tax€i» fii7 Tr€p£a»Svvo9« ^rrp. a. 

fii}8^ 8^i/ion7/>i79» Z450 

fiokoL np aJUi <f>dpov<r ip inuv 

Moi/o* dreXevror vnvoPp Sa/Wvros 

<^i;Xaico9 €vii€P€<rrdrov koL 

TToXXd rXaKTo^ yui^oticos Sicu, 

7r/:>o$ yvi^aiicos 8* dn€<f^6ur€v fiCov. i455 



1436. KindUs fin for the lighting of 
mime aUan, i>. shares my home and 
power. The form of expression is adapted 
to Aegisthns' last exploit, the beacon-6re 
and the consequent 'sending round' of 
sacrifice (vc^ireM^f vv, 87 — 96) to the 
houses and altars (v. 600) of Argos, in 
fact to the whole successfol conduct of 
the conspiracy. See the Introduction. 
For the plural iorlat, see Eur. Ifer. 145 
voXXmt iorUu, In thus speaking of Argos 
as hers Qjrtaemnestra significantly as- 
sumes 00 hehalf of herself and Aegisthus 
the place of the dead king.'— For the use 
of M see L. and Sc a v. C ill. i. — 
^^PtofBon. 

14^ LHeimlly *he there (a hroad 
ahidd of coofidence to us) lies as the 
c wtn igg ofhiswilie here...aiMl she also' 



etc The words dffirlf...$pdoovs are in 
apposition not to ovrot but to the whole 
statement odrot KtiT(u...\vfuum/ipiOf, ij ri 
kt\. Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra can 
face the world, when they can point ' 
to the husband laid beside the mistress 
whom he proposed to pUce in his house 
(see Eur. £i. 103a). 

1439* ^o^ : site points to herself. 

1440. See Hom. //. i. 378. 

1443. irtrr^ ... nX|Ai£TMv, literally 
'faithful bed-partner, though of the ship's 
bench ' ; v«X|idTiiir depends upon |^f urot 
as a word 'of sharing '. 8^, antithetic, as 
if to wieHi lUr : this will still apply if we 
take together ravr(X«#r...l#ror^c^. 

1444. trroTpiPiff. It is best to leave 
this, even if we cannot explain it. We 
have not that knowledge of sailofi' Ian* 
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the house of fear, so long as fire be kindled for the lighting of 
my hearths by Aegisthus, still devoted as ever to me. 

For there, as our broad shield of confidence^ lies, outraging 
his wife, my husband — the darling of each Chryseis in the 
Trojan campi — and with him his captive, his auguress, his 
orade-monger mistress, who shared with him faithfully even the 
ship's bench and the canvas I But they did it not unpunished I 
For he lies as ye see, and she, having sung swan-like her last sad 
song of death, lies by him loveably, adding to the sweet of my 
triumph a spice of sex. 

EUL Ah, could some death come quick, which without 
agony, without pillowed watch, might bring to us the endless 
sleep, now that our kindest protector is laid low, who, having 
much endured for a woman's sin, hath by a woman lost his life I 



guage in Aeschylus' time, which would 
enable us to say what terms a woman 
like Cl3rtaemnestra might borrow from it 
to apply to a woman like Cassandra, or 
what those terms might mean.^49or^/}ift 
(Pauw): wavrO^iOf ctKitArv^ Urvrptfirft is 
variously translated, 'nautis aeque cum 
transtris trita\ or 'sharing alike with him 
the mariner's bench': sed quaere. 

1445 — 1447. t ^v...r9v^ for hi lies 
as ye see^ and she like his heloved^ literally 
* she lies loveably to him (as he to her) '. 
The adverbs offrwr and ^i^cut are 
parallel. The genitive rovSi (if right) is 
modelled on the genitive of relation in 
plate, as in Thuc. I. 36. % r^r 'IroXkt 
KoX Si/reX/ar iroXAr xapiirXov irctroi (^ 
KipKVpa)^ Herod, a. 113 rw ^R^ai^rritdv 
rp6s wirop (bftitw Ktlfuwow : cf. the geni- 
tive with dyxh ivrht, 6ti90€w etc., and 
see Kiihner, Gr. Grammar § 4 18. 8 a. 
The dative rfdt would be simpler (see 
V, 1581).— ^iXi^TMp {lover, from ^tX^w) 
g (and Cod. Farn,) has the appearance of 
a conjecture, and, if such, does not 
account for the reading ^i^ci^. 

1447. To the joy of revenge for her 
daughter, and other satisfactions of the 
moment, the coming and death of Cas- 
landim have added the sweetneu of re« 



venge for her injurica as a woman and a 
wife. cMjf stands to ■ mfotlwt i ' m Mt in 
the relation of a qualifying adjectrrCt 
* concerned with f^' i,e, with the k- 
lations of sex, while x^^s >* ^^ o^j^ 
tive genitive depending on irapo^^fis 
in its verbal aspect, ' an extra-dish added 
to\ For the combination of genidves 
cf. Soph. At, 308 ip iptarloifvtKpSf 
iifuftlov ^wov, literally * in the corpse- 
wreckage of slain sheep ', id. Traek* 
1 191 t6p Ofnyr Zififbt vdyop, Eur. Phoau 
308 /9<MTpi$xc>ii'..*X<^^A'~*'^^'^a/ior 'hair- 
plait of locks', and see Kiihner, Gr. 
Grammar § 414, 4, note 3. — x^^' 
Headlam, Class, Rev. XI v. 117, xvii. 
345, taking ed. ir. rr^t iiiijii (nominative) 
as a description of Cassandra. 

1 45 1. 4vi||a£v: dubious, but defended 
by Conington and others and perhaps 
justifiable in the sense * bringing tjc/itf ns*; 
cf. Eur. Med. 414 iw iniutHp^ TV'iW 1^ 
xoff* $4mp doiddv put into our tuitub 
Ihi gift of inspired song.^^fiffion^ iw 
i{|iSy (Emperius) ' to bring us ptrekaasa 
eternal sleep '. 

1455. For the change from the parti* 
dpial (rXdvTot) to the independent con- 
struction (ctv^Oiow S4 lee «. 1*87, and 
w. 1457 — 1460 below. 
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/lia ras 7roXXa9> ra^ wdw iroXXaf 

^ruxja.^ okdcacr vwo Upoit^^ 

pvv Bk T€\€iap 

vokv/jLvaoTov irnivdiaoii Bl alfi aviirrov. 

lj TiS '^V TOT iv SofJLOl,^ 

KLA. iiTjBey OavaTov yuoipav hr€V)(pv 
tomtSc fiapw0€C^' 

COS ai^SpoXer€i/>*, cu9 ftta iroXXa»i/ 
whp&v ^liv\a^ ^apoMP dkiirac 
a(varaTOP aXyo9 eirpa^ep. 
XO. Satfior, $9 ^fiTriTNet9 8<o/xa<rt ical St<^vi- 
oicrt Tai^fliXi8ai<ru^» 
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aiT. a. 



1470 



C461. xkct. f4<^7* ^«'«*'* 

1469. i/iwlwTHt, Si^veiai, 



1456 — 1462. These lines are probably 
be repeated as an * ephjrmnium ' or 
rden in the antistrophe after v, 1475 
there indicated (Bumey, followed by 
scklein ; cf. w. 1490 and 1514). They 
.y however be recitative not included 
the strophe, — ^The suggestion of Her* 
An that these lines were originally 
dstrophic to vu. 1539— 1549 is not 
>hable. There is no appearance here 
such injury to the text (loss of several 
rses and other damage) as we must on 
It theory suppose. 

1456 was perhaps originally ana- 
estic (though «opavo|Aova« is good 
sense, Alas for the transgression of 
'ten /), If so, US fTopcl vvp (hpo|i' o^ 
Uva (Housman) has some probability, 
»ally 'Ah thou, named Ife/en from 
t\$,£. 'whose name is a symbol of de- 
action', the derivatioii indicated being 
in iUn /br-drvrnd. ''I thinki find 
i tame etymology in Euripides. In 



Tro, 891 /ff . Hecuba is wamfng Menelaus 
against the charms of Helen 6/Mr di ri/ipde 

ffiAtar , i^fuptX ir6Xect— so far the irv/uif is 
i\nw (see supra v, 693); but then she 
goes on — rlfiTpftioi 8* oficovt : surely that 
is a glance at iXdrri** {y, Ph, xvi. 
p. aSa). The facility of the supposed 
corruption is obvious. — (tii 9^ Top^vfjuut 
1^9 'EX^a Wecklein. 

1457 — 1 460. Literally ' and now thou 
hast crowned thyself with (the destrojring 
oO ft final life, (a destruction) memorable 
because the blood cannot be washed off*. 
4X^0^10X1... vvy 8) lvi)v0Co^. For the 
syntax see v, 1455. — With nX^v the 
words ^vx^ IXoiUww are supplied from 
the previous sentence. — lirqviCorw y^vxj^ 
6\ofiiw9M : Helen is compared to a con* 
queror whose glory is the lives he takes ; 
iwtuf$lfw$(u is * to take on oneself as a 
crown' or 'gloiy', a metaphor fin>m 
Ar#M a wreath. See Tkeb. 933 Uo voX* 
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Oh.. .Helen, who didst alone destroy that multitude, that 
great multitude of lives at Troy, now, for thy final crown, thoo 
hast destroyed one, the stain of whose murder shall not be 
washed away I Surely there hath been in this house a hard- 
fought rivalry of fatai wives. 

CL Nay, pray not for death in indignation at this. Nor 
turn thine anger on Helen, as if alone in destruction she had 
destroyed that multitude of Argive lives and wrought incom- 
parable woe. 

EUL Oh Curse, how hast thou fallen on Tantalus' house in 



XA 4wm90intpm v6r«#i yirciy Ok wiik 
many agaUmUftmi kmfi ye ermmud y9ur 
Kmmgt^ and for Olustntions tee the note 
there. For the representation of the 
deed as a crown see r^roct in TM. /. e, 
and an exact paraUel in TM, 705 AXX' 
•drdacX^ c]>ui 9piimr&i Hknti It tki 
hk9d tf a brHkir the pHu tkmt wmtUst 
plmekt^ where also see note.— ««Xi^ 
tivmrrw (feminine, agreeing with y^vx^r) 
8«r at|ir AvMrror together. — There is no 
irregularity in these lines, nor any reason 
to suspect them. They are thoroughly 
Aeschylean both in thought and ex* 
pression. 

1 46 1 — 1 461. if Tit Schiitz: Surely 
there must have been erewhile between the 
houses a hard-fought riveUry for the misery 
of their lords^ literally 'of the husband*. 
Evil powers might seem to have played 
a match for the ruin of Agamemnon and 
Menelaus by means of the two wicked 
sisters, their wives, Qjrtaemnestra and 
Helen. The parallel has been suggested 
already in w, 1454 — 55 and is further 
pursued below, v. 1469. — rifr% formerly ^ 
in the past t at the time of the marriages. — 
kv 8^)&oit in the house^ i»e, between the 
two branches of the Atridae. — Ipts... 
ollvs: literally * contention contention* 
surpassed, a misery to the husband'; for 
the apposition of ol^ in the sense 
'causing miseiy' see on v, 998. Iptt 
lpC8|Mirot is an artificial but not unnatural 
figure of poetry for 'a contest in which 
effort torpasset effort'. In this £ital 



rivalry it were hard to tay whidi of the 
sisters had done better. 

1463. |iii|8hrt emphatic negathrciee 
V. 783. 

1465. Iirrplxnt f; l u r p fl mt gwoACti 
Farn, It is more likely that httftxin 
covets some leu fiimiliar word or form. 

1467. ^Xlrav agreeing with IXtw, 
f, g. 4X(ra«^ Cod. Fam, 

1468. oEWraToir (i) ineompetraUt 
Klausen, Paley, unexampM Kenned;; 
literally * that which caimot be weighed 
or balanced with* an equal. Gytae- 
mnestra ironically affects to depreciate 
Helen's superiority in the mere number 
of her victims. — (a) incurable * not to be 
healed' or 'dosed', as a disease or 
wound. This is a possible sense, bat 
not much to the point. — It should be 
noted (Sidgwick) that in Aristoph. Cloudi 
1367 d|i^arot is applied in some sense, 
which is apparently not that of this pas* 
sage, to Aeschylus himself. But tbe 
word admits by etymology many mean* 
ings, and like other poetical compoonds, 
it would follow the context. 

1 469. 8at|fcev: an apostrophe or ex* 
clamation, not an address, k^ftdm^ 
Canter. 8i^vCoio% Hermann. The 
Chorus correct their judgment so iar ss 
that they attribute the £ital work of 
Helen and Qytaemnestra in the last r^ 
sort to the evil genius of the nee, aad 
put the two sisters on the same levtl of 
triumph or shame. 
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Kparo% T Uroijfuxov ix yvpai,K&v 
KapSioSriKTOv iiiol Kparw€i^. 
iirl Be atofiaros BiKav fioi 
KopaKo^ exOpov ora^els hnfoyja^ 
vfivop vfivelp citcyxct' evxcrcu. i475 

<iai Trapavo/iovst *EX€i^a icrX.> 
KA. pw 8' {opOwcra^ crrofiaros Y^d/iriv, 
TOP Tpiwdxvu>p 

BaCfiopa yhnnfs r^crSc iCiicXi^cnccoy. 
^K rov yap €/>a>9 aiyLaTo\ov)(p% 
peCp^ rpi^erai, irplp KaraXfj^ai, 1480 

TO naXau>p ax<>^> ''^'^^ ^X^P*^ 
XO. ^ fieyap 01x019 roto'Sc c^A- i^*. 

SaCfiopa Kol /SapvfirjPttf au^eift 
^cv ^€v, icaicoi^ aXpop arri» 
pa% rv^M aKopearov* 14^5 

vapavrCov irapepyerd^. 

rl yap fipoToi^ aipev Ato9 reXerrcu ; 

ri Twph* ov deoKpaPTOP iariv ; 

ioi ^ao'iXcv fiacriXaif 1490 

TTco^ o'e haKpva<a ; 

(f^pepo^ iK <^iXta9 ri iror' eiTro) ; 

K€urai o apayyq^ €P v9ao'/uiari t^o 

1471. Omits Tf. 147a. jropdk ^icr6r. 1475. ^ftMiSw iwt^xtrau 

1480. re<pc(. 1487* voMtffyiTQM, 



\ 



147 1 — 1474. ^ Hermann. KopSi^ 
Si|icT0v Abresch. Literally * and winnest 
A victory, equal in lives on the port of the 
(respective) wives, that wounds me to the 
beazt*. KpdTQt Uw|r«x«r 4k Yvroucitir. 
This bold phrase is explained by the pre- 
ceding context In w* 1457—^ Helen 
was ironically praised as a victor who 
had destroyed many lives (^^vx^f)* Cly* 
tacmnestrav accepting and retorting the 
iraoy, disputes the mperiority accoided to 



Helen (v. 1466 /i/a toXXwt ^^dt). Here 
the Chorus, still in the same strain, divide 
the credit, as it were, sajring that fate has 
won by means of the two wives a victory 
(ffpdrot) egtiai in lives as between them ; 
f>. one in which they may share the 
destruction equally. — Ub^vxim tiki' 
minded Paley; but the compounds of 
Iro* rarely, if ever, have this sense {Uki^ in 
classical Greek but only that of epuUity 
or e^veUeme^ nor docs this meaning fit 
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either branch, and shared between two women a life-destroying 
victory for which my heart is sore I Lo, on the body, methinks, 
like a foul bird of prey he stands, boasting to celebrate a triumph 
lawful and just 

Oh... Helen, who didst alone etc 

CL Nay, now thou hast mended the judgment of thy lips, in 
that thou callest upon the fat-fed Curse of this race. For tfiere- 
from is bred this craving of the maw for blood to lick, ever new 
gore (?), ere the old woe be done. 

EUL Verily mighty he is and malignant, the Curse of this 
house, of whose never-sated cruelty thou dost, alas, so grievously 
testify. And oh, and oh, it cometh by Zeus, the cause of all, the 
doer of all I For what without Him is accomplished upon men? 
What of all this is not of divine appointment ? 

O king, O king, how shall I weep for thee? Out of iny 
heart's love what shall I say? And thou didst lie in this spider* 



the context. 

1473. SdcMT |ioi K^pcucet toicether \ 
liki afml Hrd pf frty^ tmetkimkt, 

1 474 — 1475. oToJcU !.«. the Aa(^Mir 
in the shape of Clytaemnestra. — ^r«- 

$€19* Schiitz.— M^IMH-.-rfX"^^ literally 
'boasts that lawfully he celebrates a 
(theme) proper for exultation ', referring 
to ClyUemnestra's words (v, 1393) fyui 
I* iwtOxotiar tl d* ^p kt\, — lirci&x<^^ 
matter far boasting ovtr is object to 
0^or OfUftof. For the form see drei^cror 
and cf. X^f^^ matter for rejoicings as 
in Soph. Track, 318 x^9^^^ *^ ^^ "^^ 
^pctf. — I suggest this as a simple re* 
itoration of the metre ; see v, 1455. 

1476. vvv 84 Aj^e^ but now thou hast 
corrected thy saying, etc. 

1477. rpiirdxviov : perhaps created 
on the false analogy of such forms as 
df^vtof. — rpiirdxwrop Bamberger. 

1479. '^^^ apposition of the descrip- 
tion vplv...lx«ip to tfitof al/MToXotx^ 
Tpd^ai is a very bold extension of the 
Aeschylean use noted on v. 1467 and 
elsewhere. Nor is the use of /x<^p be- 
yond fttspidon. Dr Headlam {Ciass, 
Rev. XXI. 947) proposes Wov txof afresh 
appetite^ or Wot tx«p fresh in appetite^ 



forming Tx^p from 1x^9^ (^l^ovfiv f.v.) 

00 the analogy of M^bcv *ik1 fnwxvip* 

1 think this probably right. See also ib* 
XIV. r 19.— vsCpf Casaubon, Wellauer, on 
the evidence of Hesychius, re/^* Koikla 
iox^Tfis perhaps rightly. But there is no 
proof against the existence of the form 
wtipot, 

1481. On the metre see Appendix II. 

1 483. alvcts thou dost celebreUe, iu. 
testify to his power. 

1 484. KOK^v. . .dkop^oTvv : literally 'a 
fatal praise of him as never tiring of dead* 
ly stroke *. The genitive r&x^t depends 
on dicopirrov (masculine). 

1487. iravtpT^ra Cod. Farm, Doric 
genitive of iraye/ry/rat. 

149a lb> lu Cod, Fam, 

1493. }n.iSa^\V,..kKwA0fAndt0thi$Ut 
of thee lying, etc. From iicrpitew, which 
(by the tense) cannot refer to th^ corpse, 
it is seen that Kttotu is a historic present 
— <^X^^ ^ ^do^Ti f ./. the en^op- 
ing dfi^^lfiKiiorfiap : but in relation to the 
whole plot the term has more significance 
than the speakers know, a £ivourite de- 
vice with Aeschylus and with the Attic 
poets generally. See v, 391 *Afm,Xfmimf 
•Tirof, and the Introduction. 
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daefiel davdrff fiiov iKirvitav^ 
cjiJLOi /loi, Koiraof rdvh* dv€k€v6€pov, 
SoXi^ Ii6p<p SafUl^ 
iK x^P^^ dfKf^iToiiffi fidUyJHfi. 
KA. av^cis eti^ai roSc rovpyop i/iSv ; 

*Ayafi€fivopiap eXpaX fi ako)(OP. 
<fMPraii6ii€POS 8^ ywaucl v€Kpov 
rovS* 6 7raXato9 Spifiv^ aXdara^p 
*AT/)€tt>9 x*^^''^^^ Oowarfjpo^ 
rov^ diriritr^v 
rikeov veapol^ einOva'a^. 
XO. c^ fi€i/ eu^curco9 €t 

rovSe ^ovov ri% 6 fLapTvprjO'fav ; 

Tr<3 Tr<3 ; iraTpodep 8i crvXXij- 

irra>/> y4voiT iv dXdoTiop. 

/Sid^erai, S* ofiocnropoi^ 

hnppoaia'iv alyjiTtov 

fieXa^ '^ApTj^ o ttaiSiic^ vpocrpaiPOiP 

irayy^t Kovpofioptf irapd^ei. 

io} fiaaiXev fiaatXev, 

irm (re BaKpvaci} ; 

<l>p€vo^ iK <^tXta9 n wot Ciiro) ; 

iccicrai 8* dpd^irq^ iv iff^dafiaTL rf>8* 
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1505 
avr. fi^* 



1510 



1515 



1511. dvM M ffOt 



1513* irdlxi^a. 



1495. KoCrav accusative * cognate ' to 
K€t&ai, — dtvfXfvOcpov unjree i.e. c/a slave, 
A peculiar and significant expression. 
ikp6$€fi9t is a term proper to legal, politi- 
cal, or social relations. A fly in a 
spider's web would not be called dvcXcd- 
itpott nor a man merely because his 
limbs were entangled. But the foil of 
Agamemnon is properly ^UcXcf^eppt, be- 
cause the murder is the first act and sign 
of the new rijparWt. See v. 1354 and 



contrast the description of Orestes' en- 
terprise in CAo, B62 0wf iw* 4KtvB«pl^ 
Soiunf dpXA^t re ToKiv^oi^fuut [free and 
lawful govemnuHt), It is not so much 
the man who is lamented as the legiti- 
mate royalty and liberties of Argos, de- 
stroyed in his person. The implied 
thought is put explicitly by Shakespeare's 
Antony {yuL C. 3. a. 194) * Great 
Caesar felL O, what a £idl was there, 
my countrymen 1 Then I and you and 
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web, dying by a wicked death, ah me, on this couch of slavery 
struck down by a crafty arm with a weapon of double edge I 

CL Darest thou say this deed was mine ? Imagine not that 
I am Agamemnon's spouse. No, in the shape of this dead 
man's wife, the bitter fiend, long since provoked by Atreus the 
cruel feaster, hath made by this fulUgrown victim payment for 
those slain babes. 

EkL That thou art guiltless of this murder, who shall aver? 
It cannot, cannot be: though perchance the fiend of his sire 
might be thy helper. He riots in fresh streams of kindred gore, 
the red Manslayer, drawn to the infant blood-slot of the child- 
flesh served for meat 

O king, O king, how shall I weep for thee ? Out of my 
heart's love what shall I say? And thou didst lie in this spider- 



•11 of OS fell down. Whilst bloody tretson 
iloarish'd over iu '. 

1499. |ii|8' iwOUx^ rtX.! literally 
' do mi tv€H suppose that this is I at all '. 
For the deponent meaning of the tense 
iwtKix'h^ (for which hrtkt^i^w would 
be more regular) cf. wpoaidpxOv /*• ^. 53, 
ifro6rxB€ls Eur. //er, 757, i^pdffOri id. 
//ec. 546, SiiXixOnw frequently, etc. 
(Paley). 

1503. Ooivarripof : to Thyestes ; see 
V, 1590 foil. 

1504. t6v8' dirincw hath made him 
to be payment for the slain children (Con- 
ington) ; not punished (dtrer/iraro). 

1505. Literally 'making the full-grown 
victim follow the young'; for rAeot in 
the ritual sense see r. 963. 

1 508. WW ; Doric form of toC where t 
used, like vCn ; and rSOtif ; in the sense 
How should it he f Impossible. Cf. ir(6- 
/AaXa not at all* (Hermann.) Weck- 
lein cites Athen. 9 p. 40a c tn A^i/Xof 
buLTpl^at iv SiireX/^ iroXXair K4xf»iT(u 
0ciirair XtKtXuctus obiiy Oav/juurrby, a mis- 
taken explanation, but noticeable, as to 
the matter of fact, both here and in con* 
nexion with v. 686.— irarp^Ocv by heredity, 
— o^iXXijirTt»p yivovr' &p might be found 
eusistatti (in the deed). The fiend, pun- 



ishing the crime inherited finom Atreus, 
might be thought to have part in the act, 
which yet is the queenV 

1 5 lo— 151a. For the conception of 
Ares as a man-devouring fiend, see on 
V. 647.— (liXas: see Theb. 43. — iraxv^ 
(corrected to the dative by Hermann) 
is locative. With irpofialmav (Canter, on 
metrical grounds) irdxr^ would be instni* 
mental, meaning * drawn on by the 
blood '. irdx^i? is properly the elot, or 
blood congealed (see ir^wfu, irevif/tis), 
and the notion (whether with wpofialruv 
or trpoo^alpiov) is that the old crime is 
a lure which brings the fiend of murder 
again to the house. On the metrical 
question see Appendix II. — vatSucqi: see 
V. 1593 Tapiox* ^^a roidelair irpcwr, 
and for parallel uses of the form in -uror 
cf. hmbif bipiia skin of a pig^ hntiKi 
^pviyixara neighing of horses^ dpdpnAt 
Idpiis sweat of a man^ etc. — Kovpop^py 
vof^ci in apposition, literally * the serv- 
ing of children as meat ', i./. ' children 
served as meat*, the abstract vd^it 
(from ira/Mtoxcir, see v. 1593 above cited) 
being used for the concrete, serving for 
that which is served, — For other cor- 
rections suggested see Wecklein*s Ap- 
pendix. 
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dcefiei davar<f fiiov iKWudiOPp 
w/jLOL fioi, Koirtuf reu^S* W€k€v0€pov9 
BoXup iioptfi 8afi€l9 

TLO.p.ovT av€k€vd€pov ol/iot davarov 
ToJSc ycWcr^cu, — 
KA. ovSc yap 0^0% SoXiai/ &niv 

aXX* ifiov iK rovh* epvoq a^pdkv 
rriv irokvKkavTov r *l<f^iry€U€iaMf 
cmt^ta S/oacras a^ta vdcr^iav 
li7)B€P iv ^AiSov ficyaXavxeirai, 

davdrff riaa^ an€p ^p^€i^* 
XO. diiiixavw (f^povriSo^ arepTjOeU 
evrrdkoLMOP yApifivaM^ 
Snq, Tpdmofiai, irirvovro^ oikov. 
ScSoiica 8* ofifipov KTVwop Sofuxr^oX'^ 
TOP alfAarrfpov. ^cicas Bk hjyei, 
Aiica 8* €7r* aXXo npayfia OifyiM^i fiXdfiri^ 
npos aXXais drfydi/ai^ 1" fiolpa, 

1533. e^dXa/wor. 1537. ^i^ec. 



1520 



I5a5 



1530 



OT^ y. 



1535 



15M — 13. One of the queen's party, 
indignant at the repeated accusation of 
setting up a rvpoMs (see on v, 149$) t 
begins to answer the elders on this point, 
TTkis moMf tnethinks, is fwt the victim of 
despotism^ nor — , but here Clytaemnestra, 
who is in no mood for such a discussion, 
fiercely breaks out again upon her per- 
sonal wrongs. The incident is significant. 
In every revolution a large part is played 
by thoae who are deceived as to the na- 
ture of their cause and the effect of their 
action. For the truth of the scene and 
with a view to the counter-revolution in 
the Choepkori^ it it proper that the error 
and disappointment of this class should 
be shown. The speaker, who would de- 
fiend the murder as tyrannkklc^ to wrong 



and the elders right: Clytaemnestra 
could stand only by the suppression of 
all law and opinion. Her behaviour is 
already ominous, and before the end of 
the play the situation defines itself beyond 
mistake. — These lines, which cannot be 
spoken by any one of the dramaiis per- 
sanoi noticed in the MS. list, are generally 
struck out as an interpolation (Seidler), 
but see notes on v. 363 and v. 1649, 
and Appendix III. 

1534. oiSS) Y«tp oiSrot ktX. : literally 
'Then did not he either (or *he on his 
part ') commit treachery against his house ?' 
f./. * It to hard forsooth that he should 
suffer treachery (v. 1510), for he did not 
practise it t * 

1536— s8. We may accept either 
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web, dying by a wicked death, ah me, on this couch of slavery, 
struck down by a crafty arm with a weapon of double edgel 

A Conspirator. His death, methinks, is not a death of slavery^ 
nor — 

CL And did he not then himself do a crafty crime against 
his house? Nay^ for the thing he did to the blossom bom of me 
and him, my long-wept Iphigenia, justice is done upon him I 
Let him not boast in Hades, for he hath paid, as he sinned, with 
death. 

Eld. My mind is blank and I find no ready thought, whidi 
way to fly from the tottering house. The storm will strike it, I 
fear, and wreck it quite, the storm of blood. The rain is ceasing ; 
yet Justice is but whetting once more, on the whetstone of 
impediment, her sword to punish again. 



Eliiisley*s r^ TtX^Xavrtr, ir4|ui 9^» 
#«f, I 4[|mi w4€x^t I f^l^t or with rV 
v«XfcX«irr^ 7* I iiia dpd#«t (Hernuum* 
Panw), nr ««XiNcXciin|v 'I^yfytiAir (par- 
oemuic vene ; Headlmm) <|mi %^irm% 
ktX. The last seemi preferable, as 
accounting best for the corruption through 
ignorance of the exceptional feminine, 
and the filling up of the paroeroiac. — 
A^a,..d^ia will then be correlative and 
pleonastic The deed is worthy of the 
punishment, the punishment of the deed. 
(Sidgwick). 

aggrasoTt to do an injury unproved. 
Eur. fr. 835 Dind. Tifiuplay irtftp wr 
fip^ KOKUf, and id. //. F. 11 69 r^oir 6* 
d/Mc/SAr wr ^rrjp^tw *H/>affX^r (Housman, 
y. PA, XVI. p. 183). 

I531* 'There are indeed injuries on 
both sides. It is a fatal story of wrong 
and retribution. And we must look for 
more to follow. The family is accursed*. 
The bold figure, a man expelled from his 
ruined cottage by a storm and vainly 
seeking shelter, must not be pressed too 
closely (the 'fiilling house* typifies 
▼aguely the accursed family, yet the 
speaker is not himself exposed to the 
curse), but it is impressive. 
* 153a. d[|i.i|x«i^ ^poniSot together, I 

V. A. A. 



am * at a lots for thcnight*, «f«Aa|MV 
p4^%^^vu¥ with wr9fni$9h ' deprived of '.— 
SAmka 8l...4pK«bi U...A6M SI. After 
the fashion of the archaic Xifyt dpopuhni, 
the sentences are simply strung together, 
their exact relations being left to the 
understanding. In the two last clauses 
the S4 is slightly adversative ; after each 
outburst of the storm there is indeed a 
pause, but it is the pause of preparation 
for the next stroke, or as the poet puts it, 
changing the metaphor, ytutiee is sAar^ 
eninjf her rword. Such a time of pause 
between stroke and stroke is actually*now 
just beginning ; but y^€Kkt Xi^^c is rather 
general than particular. The same sense 
might have been put thus, what thg rain 
(eases, then etc. — The former interpre- 
tation of ^cicdr XihrM (im longer ii eomes 
in drops, f ./. the rain begins to be heavy) 
is incredible. In no language coold 'the 
shower is ceasing* stand for * there is 
falling more than a shower '.—vpaTfUi 
exaction, punishment, not cMli the asso- 
ciation of TpAw^tiM with Umi in this sense 
is so common, that rpay/M takes cdoar 
from the juxtaposition. — 0ipfdvii Her* 
mann.— pX8Cpi|t...9i|ydlvcut whHstona ef 
hindrwue\ the interval during which 
crime (as in the case of Clytaemnestia) 
may hold off punishment serves Jtistioe 

Z9 
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uki ya ya, €iU€ fi €0€go}, 

irpXv rovK iiriZ^iv apyvporoi'xpv 1540 

hpoCra^ KorixpvTa \aii€6vav. 
rl^ 6 dd^v PIP ; Ti9 o dprivrjirtov ; 
iy qi; TOO €/>cai TATyor];, icreu^acr 
opSpa TOP avrq^ airoKtaKvcai 

^XV^> o,-)(apip xoLpvp aPT Ipytap 1545 

ILeyakiap a£CKWs iiriKpoLPai, ; 
ri9 8* eiriTviifiu}^ atpo^ in* opSpl Otitf 
(ifp 8aic/>voi9 idirTCiiP 
akriB^i^ il>p€P&p nopija'€L; 
KA. ov <r€ irpooiJKei rh lUkrifi oXe/civ 1550 

TovTo* npo^ yifi&p 

KdnTreae, KarOape, koI KaTadd^fUPf 
ov)( wrb KKavdfL&p t&p i( ouca^Pf 
aXX* *l<l>i,y€P€id pw axnrao'Uo^ 

dvydrqp, m XPV' '555 

irarip aPTidcraa'a wpo^ &KirropoP 
wopdfJLevfjL dyioiP 
W€pl Xtipa fiaXovo'a (pL^'qaei, 
XO. oi^€iSo9 rJK€L roS* Apt oi^ciSovs. wr. y, 

Bva/Jia^a 8* iarl Kplpai, 1560 

it>€p€i <f>€p0PTf €KTiP€l, 8' 6 KOlPtaP, 

fUfiP€i 8c fiifiPOPTO^ ip xpoi^ At09 

irad^ip TOP ip^apTa* Odafiiop yap. ^ 

tC^ &p yopop ipaiop iKpoKoi 8dfia>i/ ; 

iceicoXXi^rat yeVo9 wpocrdklfau 1565 

'539* ' hemichorii notam habent f g '. 
1550. #iAiy/i« X^tr. 1558. 4^1^. 

1564. x^M (<'<^- x^W)* 15^4* ^^^* 



prepare the stroke. For /9Xd/9if Am- instrument which A/zni whets. OijYiCvaif 

MMy^from/SXdrrctrAfiidSflr, seeonT)!/!^. |AdxMp«v Musgravef 9i|ydlv«o\v oop 

).— Itispc»8ibleal8ototake/IXi/9i|twith Housman. Possibly it is a word un« 

iy/im in the sense <^m/ cfharm, — |i«t^ known. — Or we may correct Uka to Mror, 

vcn tome aocnsativet signifying the taU thi^rpent JuUUin 
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O earth, earth, would that thou hadst received me, before I 
had seen my lord laid thus low in the sflver-sided bath I Who 
shall bury him ? Who sing his dirge? Wilt thou dare todoit, 
thou, that hast slain thy husband, dare to lament his parted 
soul ? The compensation will scarce atone the ofience I But who 
will stand over the hero's grave, and pour forth the tearful praise 
with heart that truly aches ? 

CI It belongs not to thee to regard this care. By us he 
fell, he died, and we will bury him, not with weepii^ of his 
household, no, but Iphigem'a his daughter, as is fit, will meet her 
father with joy at the swift passage of the sorrowful ford, and 
fling her arms around him, and give him a kiss. 

EU. Thus is reproach answered with other reproach! Tis 
a hard case to judge. The spoiler spoiled, the slayer amerced I 
And it abides, while Zeus abides in time, that to him that doeth 
it shall be done: for lawful is it Who can expel the cursed 
breed from the house? It is a kind that sticketh fast 



1539—1549. Apparently a burden to 
be repeated after v, 1565 (Bumey). 

1545* 'X^P^^ *'^^' ^ thankless com- 
p4Hsatum I0 aivani/cr an injury not fairly 
propcrtioned t0 ill an ironically moderate 
expottulation. — lAcydXwv cLSCkch, literally 
' unfairly great \ are to be taken together 
(not A5iffWf ^rtffp&i'cu). 

1547. JwiTv^piot, a participial ad- 
jective agreeing with rCt : cf. 6pdpiost 
Ktdpiot roifiy n, etc. — atvot. May not 
this be noiier accHsative^ a parallel form 
to atror, like the comparatively rare 
#0X0' betide ^ixh^ ^ The word had cer- 
tainly two formi (see aTriy) and might 
well have a third. ^Moreover the forms 
a/W*^w, a/yf-r6ff would lead us to expect 
a corresponding substantival form o&ot 
(genit. afyf ot) t cf. fSx*'» Awttix^toi, rAot, 
T9\49v, 7^01, 7tr^f etc.— ^rtriJ/i/Sior 
ahfVf Vou. 

1549. irov^rti will suffer. On the 
relation of the verb and participle, see 
9* 970 etc. 

1550. |UXt||i' dXfyiiv (Karsten) /# 
regard this Juty.^K these anapaests 

* were originally antistrophic to tv. 1566— 



itl^t two lines have been lost here cr 
inserted there. But there b no trace of 
this in the text. 

'557* ^X^*^ (originally dx«<^) S* 

1 558. ^iXifcrti Stanley. 

1 562. )U|iivoirret k¥ xp^ynf L%i% s§ hug 
as Zeus abides in iime^ Le. for ever, the 
notion that Zeus might have an end beiog 
suggested only as inconceivable. — $p6inf 
SchUtz. The erroneous substitution of 
Xp^f'ot for $p6wot is supposed to occur 
also in £um, 18 and £um, looi; and 
in the former edition these examples 
were allowed, but wrongly, as I propose 
to show in commenting on the Eumemides, 
Nor should the change be made here. 

1564. yovdv apatov Hermann, ike 
accursed breed of successive sins. 

1565. // is a sari thai stiehetk fasU 
literally * the kind is glued for the 
Hxing on ', where ' Hxing on ' is irtmH" 
iive. The metaphor is excluded from 
poetry in English, but this is accidental, 
vpoo^^ai is an explanatory in^nitiye. 
The word is from the same vocabnlary as 
MK^XKyfTOi itself. T^vof is a variation f9r' 
ywA (see previous verse)! the words 

I a — 2 
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Kim ya ya kt\.> 

opKov^ Otfiivii roSc yJkv aripytWt 
Zvinkyfrd nep ovfft h tk Xoiir<{v, v&vr 
iK r&vB€ So/uai^ oXXi^i^ yci^cai^ 
r/H^Sciv doMaroi^ auOitrroLO'iv. 

KTeaVOBP T€ ii€po^ 

fiaihv ixpvoTi naM» anoxp^ V^t 8* 

aXXi}Xo^vou9 

fica^ta^ li€kd$p(ov dxj>€kov(rg. 

Airiseos. 

cS ^eyyo^ €i<f>pov i}/i€/>as hiiai^poVf 
^aiffv ,iv rjiirri vw fipor&v riyLMpov^ 
0€o\f9 aimdei^ yf}^ inanrevtw cixO^ 
i&wp vifHiPTol^ ip ireirXoi9 ^Epivwop 
TOP avhpa roi^Sc KeiyL€Pov ^1X019 c/iot, 
X^po^ iraTp^a% iicripovTa p,ri\cafd^ 

1570. MrrXiyra. 



1570 



1575 



1580 



being practically synonjrmoas. — rpot ir^ 
Blomfield, ' the family (of the Atridae) is 
fastened (glued) to calamity*. 

1566. It tM€ literally 'ap to this 
man * i^i* Agamemnon, to whose corpse 
she points; he is the last at present 
in the fatal series (see w, 1561— 
1565).—- Mpi|: the subject is dcU/Awr *the 
fate' or 'curse' of the family, expressed 
in the following clause. — %pt\irY^¥ : accu- 
sative of space with ifAfiuUtw wa/A in, as 
a verb of motion ; cd Eur. Suppi. 9A9 
n^rd' ifipabf9iw icAcu^or, walJkiug this 
tiwf . The x^^M* is the path which so 
hx Uxt has walked ot trotUin, The 
prophecy of Calchas (w, 153 foil.) traces 
events up to the death of Agamemnon 
aad only ao Um ; and the allusioii may bt 



to this or to some other like prophecy. 
It is not however necessary to suppose 
any prophecy more particular than the 
general sentence against the house. 
'This', concedes the queen, * has so far 
been fulfilled; let us hope that so far 
will be far enough '.--^r^/Svt Canter, 
Xpfl9iU% Casaubon. 

1568. nXtw^iSav and IlXci^^^irovt 
yi99t V, 1609. The origin of this family 
name is uncertain. 

1570. S^orXtird g.— t«(8i crrlpyiiv, 
'that I submit to this (the past)', Uvm 
r^ 3o<|i«»«: *and that he depart and 
vex' etc The relation of the clauses 
would in later style be more exactly in* 
dicated ; ' to say nothing of the past if At 
wUi tuom depart elsewhere '• The notion 
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O earth, earth, would that etc 

CI Up to this death it hath truly followed profdieqr.butli 
now am ready to swear a compact with the Fortune of the house 
of Pleisthenes, that we accept, hard though it be^ what is done,! 
henceforth he will leave this house, and harass with kin-murder 
some other race. A part of the wealth is not much to me who 
have it all, and moreover I am content if I but rid the palace of 
this internecine frenzy. 

\Enttr Aegisthus with Soldiers.] 

Aegisthus, Hail, kindly dawn of the day that brings justice! 
This hour I will confess that from above earth gods look upon 
and avenge the woes of men, now that I see in a robe of the 
Furies' weaving this man lying as I would, and paying for what 
the hands of his father devised. 



of toch a bargain and the reasonable air 
of Clytaemnettra*B proposal is of coarse 
bat a ghastly jest. 

1573—1576- P«^ (^^ : * is a little 
thing to give *. — Pursuing the figure of a 
bargain with fate, she declares herself 
ready to make sacrifices ! If the depart- 
ing Joi/twr will take with him some of 
the t^aijiovia, he is welcome to take it ; 
she can aflford it funu^ and would besides 
readily spend something for the peace of 
this unfortunate house. Clytaemnestra 
not being herself of the Pelopid family is 
pleased to speak as one who has suflered 
much by connexion with it, and would 
gladly, even at some cost, have done 
with its boasted but unhappy genius 
For the tt^tuti^via of the Pelopidae see 
Eur. Or, 973 ofxt^'Oi r/>6ra^a 7/yya 
IIAorof 5 r' M uaKapUni ^Xot (Ar ror' 
ofiroct, and so frequently. — re... 8^: nai 
merely,,, but I the substitution of M for 
re in the second of two clauses, when re 
has been promised, marks a rise or climax 1 
see Theb, 571 and references there given. 
— ^w^XP^ is impersonal. — Difficulty has 
arisen here from want of punctuation. 
Supposing the four verses to be one sen* 
tence, Auratus changed re in v. 1573 (as 
in that case would be proper) to M, and 
Canter struck out M in f^ 1574. This 



makct Uahu (m« I 4XXipX*^^rMf ) sod 
accoidiDgly Erfbrdt remnmnged the woids 
thas,^Mvlat/i«Xa#^MrdXXfX«^4i'»vt. Bat 
in the soppoaed aentenoe ttr^iamv /idpm 
fimay ^adry vfir IHxf^ ftm, 'it saffioa 
me to have a small part ' the woid wiw n 
superfluous (see Housnuui, y, Pk. xvi. 
377). Nor is the sense suitable : Qy* 
taemnestra does not offer, even in jest, to 
accept little : she only says with mock 
generosity that she would sacrifice some* 
thing.— ^mJ^ watftmLpicit l^iMy... Head* 
lam, Class. Rev, xiv. 119, where see 
discussion. 

1577. See the Introdnction. The 
speech of Aegisthus sets forth (i) his 
claim or pretended claim to the throne 
(w, 1585, 1605), (s) his hereditary feud 
with the dead king, (3) his own skill 
in directing the conspiracy. 

1578. 4^ vvv, whereas hitherto vbt 
1^9, He has long vainly waited for 
justice. See v. 381* 

1579. Yi* depends on i^ym^x with 
<X^ is to be supplied o^rAr, i./. fifvrO^, 

1580. ir(vXoitt the d^i^^SXifrr^or, 
standing as in 9. 1495 for a type of the 
plot.— 'EpivUtfV : Le. of just vengeance. 

1581. ^<X«H i|M( 'ina way welcouM 
to me '• 
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*Ar/)€v9 yap apx<av r^crSc y^s, rovrov nartjp, 

iraripa Sv^arrfv rov i/iov, 109 ro/Ki»9 ^/xurcuy 

avTov r* a8€k<l>6v, o/i^tXcicros cSv Kpar^i^ 15^5 

i^i^Spi^Xan^crei' ^ic iroXccis re icat SofKau. 

KoX irpoarpoiraio^ iaria^ /loXwv nakiv 

rXij/utfi' 6v€(m;9 fioipav rivper acr^oX'^y 

ro fi^ daviiv narp^ov aifid^ai, ndBop. 

avTov ^ivia hk rovSc Svcrdeo^ nar^p 1590 

*ATp€v^f npoOvfJua^ fiaXkov 1j <f>CK<a^ narpl 

Tfiii^f Kp€ovpyov 'f/fJiap evOviuo^ ayeiv 

ioK&v, irap4<r)(€, Scura iraiSetoip Kpe&v. 

ra fih^ iroinqpfq ical )(€p£p aKpov% tcreua^ 

iOpvTrr opfodei/ wSpoKa^ Ka0TJii€uoq.f 1595 

acrrj/ia o avrcoi' avriK 070^01^1 Kaptov 

eaOei fiopau aaorroVf m 0/0019, yo^ci. 

icairciT* anypov^ ipyov ov KaraSn'iov 

I594« XP«^« 



1585. atSrov Tt: re is irregular. 
Usage (as pointed oot by Elmsley) re- 
quires in such a case either wartpa re... 
dStk^ re (cf. Soph. Track* 406) or 
vaW/)a...ddcX0oy 9^. But the inaccuracy 
may be the poet's own. — (i|&^<XcKTot «v 
K^rvk being questioned in his sovereignty. 
For the quasi-local dative see 7heb. 683. 
The more deadly offence of Thyestes 
(9. 1199) is suppressed by his son. 

1586. Tt woXfrom his kouu and from 
ike city as well, 

1588. yitfCpav rfi^ c(«4^4 ^ H 
icrX. found a partial safety so far as that 
kedidnot.^t literally 'obtained the saving 
of part *• For luUpcL in its proper sense 
of part {fulpo/uUf /Upot) see CAo. 337, 
Tkeb. 563, Eur. Med, 430. 

1590. aJrvv tfmiok literally *as an ar- 
rival-feast to (Thyestes) himself, accu- 
sative in apposition to the whole act 
following. The impiety of Atreus showed 
itself firrt in making the home-coming 
id his reooodled brother the pretended 
occaskw for the abominable feast. ravStt 



pointing to the corpse. — The close con- 
nexion of abroO ^iinOf and the separation 
of oAtoO from rov9t, are made more plain 
to the hearer by the position of d4, — It is 
possible also to join a^rou {on the spot) to 
the previous sentence. — For the metre of 
(^na cf. Cho, i (Wecklein).— ^po6v|MH 
.,.Tai|if : lit. 'eagerly more than to my 
father welcomely*; ^wt as in v. 1581. 
The celebration of the feast was forced 
upon the suppliant, who had no motive' 
for feigning' this enthusiasm over the re- 
conciliation, and regarded it rather with 
suspicion. Aeschylus is probably re- 
ferring summarily to some known version 
of the story. — If wpoObiuat /uaXXor i) 
^Xwt be stopped off separately, the text 
cannot be defended. *' Mere nealous than 
friendly is only possible as a joke, when 
applied to a man who under cover of a 
banquet murders his brother's children ; 
and Aegisthus is not joking*' (Sidgwick). 
-—The assonance of wpo$bfun,„€d0^/i/tit is 
intentional tad pointed. 
155^—97. Very uncertain. We have 
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For Atreus, ruling in Argos, this man's father, being questioned 
in his sovereignty by Thyestes, who was (to make all clear) 
father to me and brother to Atreus himself, banished him from 
his house and from the country alsa And Th}reste8y having re- 
turned as a suppliant to the hearth, found, unhappy man, safety 
so far, that his life-blood was not shed upon his father's floor. 
But taking the very occasion of his arrival, Atreus, the impious 
father of this slain man, pretending, with eagerness to my father 
little welcome, to hold a glad day of festival, served him a 
banquet of his children's flesh.. Of the extremities, the foot-parts 
and fingered hands, he put a mince on the top, sitting down with 
tables apart (?). And not knowing it at the moment for what it 
was, he took of the meat disguised, and ate of a meal, which, as 
thou seest, his race have found unwholesome. And when he 
perceived the monstrous thing he had done, he shrieked and fell 



no iiidq)eiident knowledge oT the story 
followed by Aeschylus, And the words 
are obscure. The sense seems to be that 
Atreus made from the flesh of the ex* 
tremities a broth, which being spread 
over (drwtffr) the roasted bodies prevented 
Thyestes from recognizing them for what 
they were until he had eaten of the $p6fi- 
/wra, — dffiifi, i i* (Dindorf for Affrifia 3') 
is perhaps right: (adti as it stands should 
have for subject Atreus : but for a similar 
obscurity see avv^^iKa^ti in v. 1606. — 
ctvSpoKfilf Ka9i{)Mvet viritim stdens is 
strictly speaking a solecism ; the word 
ArSpaxit man by man, singly^ requires a 
plural subject, and the company, not the 
host, should be said naByfiBfu dfdpaKdt, 
On the other hand such expressions are 
not unknown where a single person has 
a representative character : thus we might 
say in English, *One commander ad- 
vanced in large divisions, the other in 
small', where the phrase in largt di' 
visum applies properly to the army. 
Similarly it is not impossible that a host 
should be said xa^^tfoi drdpaxdt with the 
mesming that his company sat so.— > 
iMW0v dwiptucikt xa^/Wrwr apart fr^m 
*th$ €ompany staUd singly Wecklein (ed« 



1887). — The object of mentioning the 
arrangement of the company (according 
to an archaic Cuhion) at separate small 
tables is to show how the hXwX mess was 
safely served to Thyestes only : see the 
account of the similar feast of Harpagos 
in Herod. 1. 119, and cf. Eur. Iph. T* 
949 {^rta ^iovorpdrc^ (Wecklein). — 
avraSv aMic' dYvo(^ best taken together, 
with emphasis on nin^^ ' because he did 
not recognize tht actual bodies at the mo- 
ment'. Or ai^wr (without emphasis) 
may go with Xa/3«k9, ' taking of tkem \ — 
The adverb ai^Ua belongs to the verbal 
substantive aypoL^, — I still think the text 
here not disprovable, and therefore give 
it under reserve. But there is much 
probability in the suggestion of Hermann, 
revived and amplified by Mr J. A. Piatt 
(in Class, Rev* XI. 96), that Aeschylus 
followed a story similar to that of Seneca's 
Thyestes \ Atreus cooked the bodies only 
and kept the reeogniMoble extremiiiis^ to 
prove what had been eaten. In that case 
something is lost after 9. 1594, and the 
passage must be otherwise injured.— Mr 
Brennan (Class, Rev, vii. 18) aapports 
Casaubon's cotfii^rMt, joining it with 
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^/xoi^ci^y oMiriirrci 8* dno cr^ay^N ip&v, 
fiopov S* i^epTOv ncXorrtSats ^ircyxcrcut 

ovTo^ 6\4adax naof to U\€ur64vov^ yivt^. 
iK T&uSd oroi ireoroira roi^S* tSetv ndpa. 
Kayoi Stica409 roSSc rov <f>6vov /Sa^cvs* 
TpiTov yap oPTa /i hrCSiK aO\Uf jrarpl 
<nn^(€kavp€i, tvtOw ovt iv airapydvois* 
Tpojjiivra S* aSdts 17 hlKq Kanjyayei^. 
Kol rovSc rwBpo^ rf^d/iriP Ovpaio^ civ, 
vaxrav (wd^aq p,ri\aaniv ZvirfiovkCa^. 
ouroi icaXoi^ S^ icdc to KaT0av€iv ifioC, 
l86pTa TovTov r^s Scm^s iv €pK€a'iM. 
XO. Alyur6^9 vfipij^eiv ip KOKourw ov <r€fi(o* 
av 8* avhpa roi^c ^9 cicoiv KaTOKTovtiv, 
lAovo^ 8* hroucTOv t6i^€ fiovkai<rai, <l>6vov ; 
ov ifyqii dkv^ew iv Bucq to cov xdpa 
hijiJLOppi^>w» trdif! Itrdi^ Xei;(rt/iov9 dpd^. 



1600 



1605 



1610 



X615 



1599. Ar* wiwTti 9* drb ff^y^ 



1605. M 84k\ 



1599. dL|iiKimi Canter.— «C«d o^y)*' 
Ipiiv (Aaratos) i^. dwtpui^ ^^071^, ifij- 
gorging the (sacrificial) meat 

1601. *' It is perhaps simplest to 
coostnie this 'spaming the banquet U 
aid his curse*, ^dciror being properly 
one wh§ pleads with you^ an aider in the 

cause, 9wALKn% governs dlp{ The 

▼iolent crash of the banquet was the 
qrmbol (ovTws) of the invoked destruction 
of the family " (Sidgwick).— olvnit. The 
analogy intended is more close than that 
of mere overthrowing. The death of 
Agamemnon has been achieved, like the 
otttrage of Atreus, under the pretence of 
a saoriBcial feast in honour of a home- 
coming. With the Homeric version (see 
the Introdoctioa) the similarity would be 
cvcD closer, since the feast of Aegisthus 
was properiy ^knu. Probably when the 
Thf^caa stofj was 6rrt grafted 00 to 



the legend, the Xdrrc^fia Mtww also 
played a part in the revenge, being per- 
haps the signal for the treacherous 
assault. 

1605. lv{8iica...fraTpl in satisfaction 
of my unhappy father^ s claim^ literally *as 
what was liable to his claim '. In mo<ik- 
ery of Thyestes' claim to share the royal 
inheritance (v. 1585) Atreus pretended to 
have discharged all obligations by sparing 
and banbhing along with him the third 
child. If the Aeschylean legend agreed 
with the common version hi giving to 
Pelops three sons (Atreus, Thyestes, 
Chrysippus), the parallel extends to rp<- 
ror, mtt as his lawful third The word 
4wl9iKot was specially applied to a dis- 
puted inheritance and (with idrcuor in 
V, 1604 and ^ 6Uni in v. 1607) marks the 
point upon which Aegisthus naturally in- 
sists, that ht b of the royal famfly and 
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back vomiting the sacrifice, and called a terrible doom on tbe 
house of Pelops, aiding his imprecation by the spuming of the 
banquet, that thus might perish all the race of Pleisthenes. 

This is the cause which has laid this man where ye may set 
And it is a justice that I am the maker of this murder. Me 
whom, for my miserable sire's 'just third', he sent, a swaddled 
babe, into exile along with him, that justice hath brought bad 
again as a man. Even from beyond the border I reached my 
victim, contriving and combining the whole hard plan. And 
now I can even die with honour, having seen him in the toib of 
this just revenge. 

EUL Aegisthus, I care not to insult a wretch ; but dost thoa 
confess unasked to be this man's slayer, to be the sole contriver 
of this pitiable murder? I say that thou before justice wilt not 
escape^ be sure, ' the people's dangerous imprecation ' of stones. 



represents a Ugai claim to the saocesston, 
the story of the ' banquet ' being brought 
in diiefly ad imridiam. Aegisthus finds 
a proper answer to the cruel jest of 
Atreus in the fact that *the child sent 
away with Thyestes as representing his 
right has now come back to avenge that 
right*.— The MS. iwl Uk (thirttenih 
child) is absurd, and vrithout fri^ica, or 
something of this kind, t/v. 1604 — 1607 
lack connexion. 

1608. iti|;cL|if)v Ovpatot Av / have 
reached him from myexHe^ literally * while 
abroad *. He compliments himself upon 
the skill with which he has drawn to- 
gether the threads of the conspiracy and 
* contrived * the execution of it, under all 
the disadvantages of one who dared not 
openly appear in the country. 

161 1. l8^vTa: for the ace. agreeing 
with fM the supplied subject of KarBopttWt 
notwithstanding i/tol, see P, F, 334, 
Soph. M\ 1006, Eur. Afed, 814. (Sidg- 
wick, Wecklein.) 

1613. i^pp4;civ cifUt, 9^ Si ktX. 

Aegisthus — noi thai I care to triumph 
ever the wretched^ — ilcst thou etc. They 
think, or try to think, not recognizing the 
full extent of their calamity and putting 
their own sense upon Aegisthus' talk of 



dying («. 1610), thmt the murderer hii 
run to his own destruction. At the nme 
time they reflect obliquely upoo the if^ 
of Aegisthus himself. 

1613. 44t Mif profess temuiedt *ro> 
lunteer the statement * in modem phrase. 
The use of ^nid extends to admission as 
well as assertion; see v, 1578. They 
profess surprise that he should anticipate 
justice (h Hiqf v, 1615) by admitting 
complicity. 

1616. Imprecations which the peopU^ 
trust vte, shall hail on thee in shape cj 
stones, i.e* ' their curses which will doom 
thee to the death of stoning'. The point 
of this expression, and of the emphasis 
on the word hifioppi^Ut lies in the con- 
trast between these diifioppi^it dpal and 
the plot (also a iiffj»ppi^ dpi in a totally 
different sense of the words : see vu* 464 
and 875), of which Aegisthus has just 
boasted. His language brings home to 
the elders, for the first time, the con- 
sciousness that the ' popular conspincy', 
which they dreaded, has been in actual 
existence all this while, and that the 
murderers are supported by a powerful 
party. They still hope however that it 
may be outnumbered, a hope quickly dit> 
pelled by Aq^hus' contempL 
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AI. av ravra tfxavei^ vcprdpif npodj/ui^o^ 
. Kwirg^ KparowTCDV r&v in\ ^vy^ hopo^ ; 

yvwrti, yipiAV &v m SiSa(ric€(r&ai fiapv 

r^ n^Xticovr^ O'dHf^povelv eipvjiUpov. 1620 

S^a-iMov 8i KoX TO yfjpw at re vijamZ^^ 

Suat SiSouriccii^ i^or^waroj, ^p^vSiV 

larpoiJLavT€L^. ov^ o/>^9. opciv raSe ; 

npo^ Korrpa /irj \dKTi^€, /x^ irAi'cras pxryy^, 
XO« yvvax, av tov^ TJKovra^ Ik P'^Xl^ ^^^ '^'^ 

oucovpo^ ebvrjp 01/8/909 aurxvi^v<r* a/to — ; 

dvhpl crrparriy^ rovh* ifiovkevaa^ jiofiov. 
AI« ical ravra raTn; KKavp,aTiav ipXT/^'^* 

*Op<f>€i a ykCkra'av rfjv ivairriav ^ets* 

h piv yap tjyt iravr diro ff^doyyrj^ X^P^* '^^o 

crv 8* i^optva,^ ijiribis vXay/iaortv 

a^i* KpaTrfOeU 8* if/xcpcSrepos (fnivei 
XO. a»9 8^ <n; /xot rvpawo^ ^KpytUov eorci, 

69 ovic, cir€i8^ r^8* ifiovXevira^ popov, 

Spaaau ro8* ipyov ovk erXi}9 avroicroi/ai9 ; i<^35 
AL ro ya/> 8oXa>crai 7r/>09 ywatico9 i^v (ra^9' 

cycS 8* viroiiT09 €)(0p6^ rj nakavyevij^. 

Ik t&v hk rovSe xpr/pdrtap neipdcopxii 

1617. Ptrip^, 1611. U9iib». . 1694. ri^at. 

1637. 4* i<^38. rdirdff. 



1617. vfpTi^^ The reading of f (vc- 
Wpf ) poinu perhaps to the form rgrip^ 
(mtrdp^) : cf. ryctf'ra* iwxmra^ ff«n&rar«, 
Hesychiut. — ^The two parties are com- 
pared to the jvytrac (rowers of the upper 
tier) and BaKatuToi (lower tier) in a 
bireme ship (Klaasen). 

1619. 8i8dloicMr#ai...9^M^portCy ctpf|- 
fkifV9 to have impressed upon him th$ 
iessom ofpruditue^ literally 'to take teach- 
ing, when prudence b enjoined'. c(p9- 
IttMm is aoc absolnte. 

i6si. tOTy«tr...af t« > j > ii l t i %^ox 



1 

of hunger, — htoithn {Cod. Fam,) does 
not well account for the reading of f 
(and g, and presumably therefore M), 
and would suggest that rb >^/Nit is nom* 
inative. — Kal Td ^pat...8iS<UrKfiv to 
teach even thai age. The infinitive is ex- 
planatory, depending on ^{ox* ^loXv tarp, 

1633. Doth not this sight warn thee t 
literally 'dost thou not beware, seeing 
this?* a play on two senses of the word. 
— n^ the whole scene. 

16S4. Cf. P. V. 339. » mfarat schol. 
00 Find. Pfth. 9. 173. 

1615. The InterrogatiTe sentence y^ 
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Aeg, Speakest thou so, thou, whose place is at the lower oar, 
while they of the deck are masters of the ship ? Thine age will 
learn how grievous it is for one of thy years to be schooled in the 
dictate of prudence. Yet the pains of bonds and the pains of 
hunger are most surpassing medidners to school the oldest mind. 
Doth not this sight warn thee ? Kick not against the pricks, lest 
hitting thou hurt thyself. 

EUL Thou woman I Thou, who abodest at home, helping 
to defile a brave man's bed I To thee then shall warriors fresh 
returned from battle — ? It is a captain of soldiers whose death 
thou hast thus ' contrived \ 

A eg. These words again will prove the fathers of weeping. 
Thy tongue is the opposite of Orpheus' : for whereas he drew all 
things along with the joy of his voice, thy soothing bark will 
provoke, till thyself art drawn along. But once mastered thou 
wilt prove tamer. 

EUL And shall I think that thou shalt be despot of the 
Argives, who, being the ' contriver' of the king's death, didst not 
dare to do the deed of murder thyself? 

Aeg. The part of deceit fell manifestly to the wife : I, as a 
hereditary foe, was open to be suspected. In the wealth of the 



vai...&|ia — ; which requires to com- 
plete it a verb such as jr/wn^cti or Kara- 
ffrpi}lttt, is broken off in the violence of 
indignation, and the point of it is ex- 
pressed in another shape. Similarly the 
translation requires the completion j^u/ri 
or ntbmiii the change of form is made 
necessary by the order of words in an 
uninflected language.— olcrxvvovau par- 
ticiple of the imperfect. — a}Mi: with 
another woman^ the wife. — The elders 
threaten the murderer with the vengeance 
of the veterans. But these are already 
slain or overpowered, which is part of 
Aegisthut* meaning in his reply. 

1630. &ir& ^^oy^f x*^* s^ ^^* 
'3^5> 141* etc 

1631. i|irCQit Jtf^^iM^i properly appli- 
cable -to the music with which Orpheus 
tamed the beasts, is transferred to the 

* itKiyiMTm in irony. — riyirioct Jacob. 



1633. £{ci : i,e, Ard^cc, passive, wili 
be haied to prison. 

1633. .MS 8i)...fafi thou forsooth shalt 
bt etc. : another elliptical phrase of in- 
dignation for *(do you mean forsooth) 
that you shall be ?* This ellipse became 
fixed in the language and occurs also in 
Eur. Andr, 934, Soph. O* C. 809 (where 
see Jebb*s note) and elsewhere. 

1634. ipoiXcvo^f : see w. 1609, 1614, 
1637. They harp in scorn upon his own 
language. 

1635. a^icrtf VMS : here ' as a sole mur* 
derer *, a good example of freedom in the 
new application of compound words. 

1637. ^ Porson. 

1638. /.#. he will apply the treasure 
and spoils of Agamemnon in payment 
of his hireling follower!.— 4ic twv Si 
Jacob. 
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apxeip noXiTciv* rov Sc /i^ n€i6dvopa 

^€v(<o fiapdax^ ovn ft^ a'€ipa<f>6pop 1640 

KpiOZvra vSikov' aXX* 6 Sv(r^iX^9 iccJr^ 

XtfA09 (wouco^ fjLoXdaKov a'<l>* ino^erai,. 

XO. Tt 8^ TW avhpa rovh* diro t/rvx'?^ icaicijs 
ovic avro9 rivapiJi^^^ aXXa crvi^ yvnf, 
X^p^^ /uaoTfia ical dcoiv iyxj^pCcuVt 1645 

€KT€iP ; *Opd<rrq^ ipd nov ^SXenrci ^aos, 
oira>9 icarcXdcoi/ Scv/>o wpeviuvel tvxo 
dp,<f^w ya/rjToi, roti^Sc irayicpar^S 4^v€v^ ; 

AI. aXX* ^irel Soiccts roS* cpSetp Kal X^ca^, yvmo'^i raxa. 

AOX. eZa Sy}» ^iXot Xoxircu, rovpyov ov^ ^'^^^ roSe 1650 

AL ela Si}, ^i^9 irpoKionov iras tk ^rptiriQlrto. 

XO« aXXa ff^i^ Kayco irpoKtano^ ovk avawop,ax Oavw. 

AOX Bexp/iiyoi,^ Xey€t9 Oaa^lv <r€* 7171^ TV)(yiv S* dipov/ieOa^ 

KA. fn^SofiiS^i cS <f>C\TaT di/Spcivt aXXa hpatrmiiti^ KokcL 



1659. ird7<S» /iV* 



1653. ipo^tu$tL 



1 640. tcv{tiPapc£aif(j(«^Xait). Simi- 
lar ellipses are rX^^oi roXXAt (rXif^dt), 
TTwrou rV rurwtf'fv (7rw/iifr). — oim 
|i,i)...KpiOifnu ««/, ^ assured^ wiih high 

feeding, like a horse for the trace. The 
horse which lan with a separate trace 
(tf'ecpa^^t) is contrasted with those 
driven under the yoke. The strength of 
the trace-horse was of great importance 
at the turns of the chariot-race : hence 
KpiBiarrm, (Wecklein). — ^The appearance of 
irregularity in this sentence (od /ii} or o0n 
/i^ being properly constructed with finite 
Terbs, subj. or future indicative) is an 
appearance only. In reality the negative 
^ipplies by relation to the verb j*ff^|(#.— 
•tfn/tV Karsten. 

1641. ^SMr^iftN^vyXiiifttt^voiacef 
hunger thai wiU net dweii mi peeue with 
ragtt liteimUy 'hunger, that b to rage 
m-friendly as a housemate*, to called 
became where hunger oomcs rage is 
'tamed out of doofi\ or in plain wocds 



the angry spirit is tamed. — dtw^iXcc 9x6^ 
Tip Scaliger. 

1643. The haste, with which Aegis* 
thus drops the topic of his part in the 
exploit and falls back upon threats {w» 
1636 — 43), shows that, notwithstanding 
his plausible reply, he is sensitive to the 
taunt of cowardice and care for his ovm 
safety. Accordingly his enemies instantly 
urge it again. 

1644. atlr^: by thyself, a/cne. — or^ 
with thee. For the separate adverbial 
preposition see w, 591, 1370, 1358. 
IVhy must his wife join with thee in the 
murder f — There is no error here: it is 
the cue of the speakers to treat Aegisthus 
as primarily responsible, according to his 
own declaration. The reading has been 
suspected only from the misrepresentation 
of the plot, which gives Aegisthus no 
part to play and thus obscures the mean* 
ing not only of these lines but of the 
whole scene. See the Introductioo. 
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dead man I shall seek the means of controL On the disobedient 
subject I shall lay a heavy yoke, and give him, I warrant you, 
less than a tracer's provender. Yes, hunger, which doth not 
mate peaceably with wrath, shall not leave him till he is mild. 

Eld. Why then of thy cowardice didst thou not butcher the 
victim alone ? Why, to the defilement of our country and our 
country's gods, join the wife with thee in the murder ? Oh, doth 
Orestes haply live, that by grace of fortune he may return to this 
land, and slay this pair victoriously ? 

Aig. Nay then, if thou wilt so say and do, thou shalt have 
a lesson at once I 

A Soldier of Aigisthus. Come on, comrades I Our work b 
not far off now. 

A^. Come on I Make ready ! Draw every man his sword 1 

EUL Nay, I too, sword in hand, am prepared to die. 

SoldiiT. 'To die!' An acceptable word! We take the 
moment 

CL Nay, dearest, let us do no more ilL What is done is 



1^45* X^^P*** • •'YX'^P^ ^i> apposition 
to the notion ru rV 7vra<ira ict««Wu. 

1649 — 53. There is some uncertainty 
here as to the distribution of the parts. 
The tradition, as originally given by f, 
divides them thus: 1649^/^., 1650 C^.t 
1651 Aeg.^ 1651 Aig.t 1653 ^^* A^ i<^5i 
the mark is corrected to Cho, and the ar- 
rangement so corrected agrees with g and 
h. The arrangement now generally pre- 
valent gives 1649 — 50 *"^ '^5^ ^^ Aegis- 
thus, 165 1 and 1653 ^^ ^^ elders; some 
further suppose that a verse is lost before 
1650. The difficulty has arisen, I believe, 
from the fact that there are really not 
two parties, as commonly supposed, but 
three, Aegisthus, the elders, and the 
Xoxtrcu (mercenary guards) of Aegisthus. 
One of these Xox?rcu speaks. The dis- 
tribution above given is to be understood 
thus : seeing the turn which the alter- 
cation is taking one of Aegisthus* im- 
patient troop (1650) exclaims with joy to 
his comrades that they will not have 
to wait much longer. At Aegisthus' 
Older (1651) .they draw their swords. 



whereupon the elders and the few who 
are with them draw also and prepare 
to sell their lives dearly (oAr iMoh^ftai 
Baiftlp). The others eagerly accept their 
defiance and are at the point to fall 
on when Cljrtaemnestra interferes. — For 
ancient evidence supporting this view see 
Appendix III. 

1649. fhitm rdLxa 'thou shalt have 
an immtdiate lesson *, contrasted with the 
long discipline of imprisonment. The 
emphasis is on rdxo. 

1653. |fci)v KdY«i Porson. 

1653. alpotSfuOa Auratus. ScxofUvoit 
and T^v i^X^*' olpovjuOa mean the same 
thing, that they accept the fiiTourable 
omen of the others* despair. 

1654. The motive of Cljrtaemnestra 
in this interference, in spite of her edifying 
piety, is not scruple or mercy, but interest 
It is essential to the tyrants that the elders 
should remain prisoners and hostages, 
and therefore that they should not be 
killed. As to liberating them, there is 
no question of it See on w, 1656^ 
1659. 
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aXXa ical rcfS* i^aiirjaai, iroXXo, hvcrTrfvov 6€/>os. 1655 
miiiopfjq 8* aXi9 y virdp)(€' /irjSiu atfiarciSfiedou 
+aT€t)(€r€ 8* ol yipovr€% ir/)09 Soiiov^ it€irpiaiL4vov% 

rov<rh€, 
nplv irad^iv c/o^curcs Kcupov* XPV^ '^^* ^^ inpd' 

€t hi roi fi6x6<ov yivovro rwvh* oXts y*, ixpiyL^ff av, 
Saiiiovo^ XV^V iSapcti^ Svorv^^oi^ ireirXi7y/i^i. x66o 
cSS* 9(€i Xoyos ywaiKo^t et rts cifioi fiaOew. 

AL aXX* rovcrSc /xot /iarauu^ yXaicrorai^ iSS* dnavdio'ai, 
KaKfiaXew iirq rotavra Scu/iOKO^ nei^pfo/iivov^. 
tcrcJ^/oopos yvdii'q^ 8* dyLaprrjrov Kparowra, 

XO. ovK av *Apy€C(ov ro8* eti}, ^cSra irpoaa'aiv^iv kokov. 

AL aXX* ^(iS <r* ^i^ varipauciv rjiiepai,^ ii4t€lii eru x666 

XO. ovK, ^ai^ haC/Kav *0/>€<rn}v 8€v/>* dir€v6wjf /loXelv. 

AL 0I8* <fy<tf <f>€vyovTa^ avSpa^ ^irt8a9 <rirov/ia/ov9. 

XO. irpaxrirtt iriaxvov^ [luw/wv t^v BiKr/v eircl ndpa, 

AL ur0i0 fioi, Swirciiv diroiva r^crSc ii(apia% X^P^* '^^^ 



1655. 6 IpMt. 



1663. dcU/Mvat. 



1655. "The order of the words points 
to taking voXXd as predicate, £wh ihae 
are many to rtap^ a hitter harvest. The 
commoner rendering Even to reap these 
many woes is a hitter harvest is possible, 
bat would rather require rotfoOnu*' 
Sidgwick.— Mpot Schiitz. 

1656. «i||Mirj)t 8* dXit y ^w^x* 

Ut punishment at least hegin with what is 
enough: let us shed no hlood, literally 
* as to punishment, make beginning of it 
at all events to a sufficient extent'. 
«i)|iarj]f pain but with the secondary 
suggestion of punishment (cf. our pains 
and penalties^ as in /*. V, 6oi M^tv^t 
4Lfitapr90oaif iw frmumM and in that play 
frequently. For the construction of the 
genitive with hwd^ttp see L. and Sc. 
g.v. — The disciplinary imprisonment, 
whidi Aegisthos has promised, miay 
proirc ■ufficient to tubdoe lebellioo, to 



that to inflict death would be premature. 
The point is put still more deariy in 
V, 1659. — vwdpxtt^ Scaliger. 

1657 — 58 are beyond restoration : Ip- 
(arra g, h: M probably had (p^arratf 
as Mr Housman infers, but it is doubtful 
even whether this ip^oprat, or the word 
which it represents, is from Ipdw, ^^ or 
from €tfiyw. The general sense may be 
artlxtr* ^if rout yiparrat vpot 96/tovt 
v€WfiUfUifovf I wplp Ta9w (p^omf dpKttp 
Xfffff rd^* «2rt iwpd^ofjMf, 'go at once and 
take them to prison before they come 
to harm ; we should have been content 
with what was done*, an order addressed 
to her attendants and spoken as if she 
would gladly save the elders from their 
own folly. The expression 8^|Mut «•- 
wp# |U vew t destined dweHif^-plaee is per- 
haps not inapplicable to a prison. All 
however is uncertain. 
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much to reap, a bitter harvest Begin pain with enough; 
let us have no UoodshecL Go ye at once and confine these old 
men to their destined dwelling-place before they come to hann(l^ 
With our work, as it was accomplished, we should have bees 
content (?). And if we should find that enough has been inflicted, 
there we will stop, sore smitten as we have been by the heavy 
heel of fate. This is a woman's lesson, if any deigns to leara 

Aig. And must they thus flaunt the folly of their tongM 
against me^ and tempt fate with a fling of such high words? 

Cy.(?) And when they lose their senses, must he who ii 
master of them do the like ? 

EUL It is not the way in Argos to fawn upon a villain ! 
Well, I will come up with thee one of these days yet 
Not if heaven guide Orestes back to the land. 
I know myself how exiles feed upon hopes. 
Go on, make thee fat, and befoul the good cause, as 
thou canst 

A eg. Be sure thou shalt make me amends for this kind 
insolence I 



Eld. 
Aig. 
Eld. 



1659. And if we find that this suffer- 
ing has gone far enough^ toe will stay 
our handf literally * if of these suflerings 
there should prove to have been enough * 
{yt throws the emphasis upon oXct), if, 
that is, confinement and starvation pro- 
duce submission. — ii^x®**^* "^i* word 
like Trifioir/j is applied in the Prometheus 
repeatedly to the punishment of the 
hero.— 4xof|M6* &v * we will refrain or 
sto^ and inflict no more '. For this sense 
of the verb see examples in L. and Sc. 
s.v. C, iv.—6€xolfie0* Martin. 

1660. Smitten as we have been by the 
grievous spur of fate. She speaks of the 
murders already done as an nnhappy 
necessity. — x^^n* Wecklein compares 
Pers. 518 w 9vow6intr€ 9cufiop wt ^70^ 
fiapvt I iro^oiT ^n^XXov rorri UtpotKtf 
y4pti, 

1 66a. |uiTa(av YX»ovav...dfravO(oxu 

^unt the folly of their tongues, litetadly 

*make a foolish tongue break out in 

bloom*. Ct.R. Browning, Caliban u/on 



Setebost ' letting the rank tongue blossom 
into speech '. This, rather than ' cull the 
flower ' of the tongue, is the sense which 
the context suggests. — The infinitive is 
the exclamatory infinitive of indignation. 

1663. 8a(|iovot Casaubon. 

1664. If 8' is correct, the verse 
is not a continuation of the foregoing, 
which would require either ircU or re. 
Perhaps therefore it should be given to 
Clytaemnestra and written thus, tfx&^poroi 
TTi^/iiyt 3* (kitaprri r&r KparowB* dfAOprdpuft 
literally * But that he who is master of 
them should lose his senses along with 
them ! ' i ./. ' If they are foolish, need you 
therefore let yourself be provoked into 
the folly of killing them?* The asso- 
nance of i/Aapril,..i4tapTdw€» is in the 
poet*s manner, and on the other hand 
difjMpTd^euf might drop oflT as a supposed 
double reading. 

1665. Aegisthus is with difliculty re- 
strained from putting the elders to death, 
and they are led away, answering with 
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XO. Koiinaxrov dapo'&v, akiicrtop &rr€ 0ijkeia^ ireXas. 
KA* firj irp(niiirj<rii% yjiraUav raivS* vkayfMTmv* ^r<«> 

1671* Jm^ 1679—3. Omits #71^ mmI ffsVdff* 



defimt tiantt his threats of oeaitiiig his synonymoiis with it. It has an ironical 

' pwp os e another time. force* as in English we might say, ' I 

r f67tt. Ti|9^ fWipCM X^^ * P^'^ ^^ Mtfui yon another time for these 

■B Ibr rfrlf #ity fai ^ bat not qvite insalts\ 
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EkL Brag, brag with boldness, like a cock beside his ben I 
CL Care not for this idle barking. I and thou will make 
good order, masten we of this house. 



1671. ISm Scaligfr. 

167s. gy ri|MJr n .,. I X »i f|U Cw i» 1 Ibr 
the looM cooitracikNit ^■»^»*!**»£ that of 
f^mri^, b dtod Ear. Ak. 761. 



TOPVC TWF MipMft^M' 


iui^fH#M#ft tA of 


•vrtdff mX^ tchol. 


>« wbcDOc the wixdi 


#>^ mmI M^dff ftre 


Mpplied in the lot 


(Caatar, Aaimtas). 
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A. 



<rrcyaif *Arpci&3v ayttaBw^ Kwha huaiv. 

Two interpretations have been suggested : (x), reading tniyrfi and 
taking ajKaOtw for ayvcaOwf sleeping above (an f) the roof, A gloss in 
Hesychius shows that this interpretation is ancient But iyKaOw is not 
a legitimate contraction for dWica^cv, nor does ikvhioBtv mean on^ but 
above, ox from above. This therefore is generally abandoned. 

(2), couched on the roof resting dog-like upon my arm (Hermann). 
This is provisionally accepted ; but (a) the use of the dative is dubious ; 
there is nothing in Kocfuo/ici'oc to determine the dative (which in itself 
signifies merely relation of some kind) to the meaning on : Koifuiifici'os 
oTcyoif, if the dative were taken as quasi-local, should mean sleeping in 
the house^ as orcyaic hi^vBax. (Eur. Or, 46) means to receive in the house^ 
under (not on) the roof^ and o^ccr^ai vriyaiui (Eur. Hec, 1014) /(? be kept 
in the house : {p) ayKoBw does not mean on the arm but in the arms : 
AyKOr^ ayKa-$€Vf dyica-Xi; etc. are regularly used of the inside of the bent 
arm, and to describe the act of embracing (see Aesch. Eum, 80). 
Hermann, to forestall this objection, points out that AyKii-y means both 
the hollow and the angle of the arm. But the difference of stem is not 
immaterial. Moreover here KocfuJ/icvov itself suggests that ayKa^cv has its 
proper sense : jcoc/aoo^cu yvHUJCiayfcatfcy and )9pc^0f firjTpi iyKoBw ic€Koift.rjTo 
would be natural and regular expressions in the language of poetry for 
the babe was sleeping in its mother's arms^ etc, the datives being common 
datives of relation : {c) a man could hardly describe himself as having 
lain in a certain posture /rr a year. 

The words xoifiMfMyos or^yoif iyttnBw can, I believe, mean nothing 
but «ocfiM/Acro« fmym^ h dyKdUoif luUed in the embrace of the roof Is 
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An A eoQoeirtble expression ? For this speaker and in this situatkn 
I think it is. In the Pr^meikius (1049) Hermes snjrs to the hero 

comparing the suflferer ironically to a child carried softly in the armi 
If the sentinel were represented lying in an angle of sloping roo& (and 
no position would be more natural) he might well describe hiiiMd( 
with an irony like that of Hermes but differing as the persons difier, 
as 'oadled in the roofs embrace'. The metaphor is not more strong 
than mi^rwr iv dyiraXaiff cited from some poet (probably Aeschylus) 
by Aristophanes {^am. 704). The words kw^ tun|r do not afiect the 
qnestion. There is no need to join them specially with inoyiJyiiwi... 
lyw for; and they may mean no more than that the man is made to 
the night, like a watch-dog, in the open air. 



B. 

fV. 49 — 51. rpoiroy alyvwwv oTr* inwaTioii 

aXy€<n irail$«»r, inraroc Xc;(c«ir, 
irrpoil^oSivovyTau ktX. 

ZiJke vu/fures, who^ v€xed by boys in the supretne solitudes where they 
nesi^ wheel round and round, etc. 

All the commentaries on this passage start from the assumption that 
vmSttT means the ' children ', that is, the ' young ' of the birds. I think 
this doubtful : itm prima facie does not mean ' offspring ' but ' a young 
human being ' ; the word meaning ' offspring ', and as such common to 
men and beasts, is tckvo^ (see Aesch. Theb. 278 etc), and the distinction 
is supported by many examples from every kind of poetry. Apparent 
exceptions (at least in writers whose usage may properly be supposed 
to illustrate the instinct of Aeschylus) either prove nothing to the point 
or prove the strength of the rule. Thus in Aesch. Pers, 580 fish are 
called avavSoi fi-aiScs ra,% afuaWov, which of course proves nothing. The 
nightingale is v-aiSoXcVoip (J^hes, 549), because she is PMlonula^ mourn- 
ing for her son : Medea (Eur. Med, 1407) is tcu^o^vos X«auva. These 
are for the rule. In Eur. Ion 1 75 the birds are commanded fi^ irai8ovf>- 
Y«& in the temple, an expression proper to the human relation being 
borirowed for decency and t6 avoid a coarser term. How naturally 
human, to the ear of Aeschylus, was the word v-ois is shown by Ag, 722, 

13— a 
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where the lion-whelp is cv^iXoirais : the epithet would be unintelligible, 
if there could be any doubt that irais means a human being. 

Doubtless the human word might be transferred to animals, if the 
context disproved the ordinary interpretation and compelled the other; but 
there is nothing in the present passage to exclude the ordinary meaning; 
on the contrary, the purpose of the simile naturally requires the mention 
of the offenders ; and indeed without this, how does it appear that the 
young birds are stolen ? The words vovov IpraXi^fW ^cVaircs, which 
have suggested the other rendering, come too late to preclude the 
natural and prima facie interpretation of iraU^y. We must take then 
walJ^ in its proper sense for the boys^ who rob the nest, answering 
to the ayporac, not to the rcicva, of the Homeric simile which Aeschylus 
b imitating (cited by Bochart, Hermann etc) kKmv re Xiycwc dZivwtpov 
^ r olu¥Oif ^ijrcu ^ aZyvriot' yafi^oityv;(C¥, ottri re riicva dyporcu. l^ciXovro, 

wofioi ircrci^ ycvccr^cu {Od. i6. 3i6). The genitive will then be that of 
the subject or origin, and aXyc<rc irocSttv will be literally ' in grief 
from boys'. 

For iKwaTW9 the old interpretation of Hesychius, ^mrarcov* ro c^c» 
varov, ' that which is solitary, away from the haunts of man ', is correct. 
The word varos tread seems to have gone out of use in its primary 
sense as early as Homer, who has it several times in the same restricted 
meaning haunt of man, as opposed to solitary places, such as hills and 
deserts. Thus Poseidon (//. 20. 137) invites the gods to retire ^«c 
nrov cs (TirriiriiyK, and Bellerophon wanders in the Aleian plain, iv Bvfiov 
fcarc&iir, warov dvOpwrmv dkttlvmv (IL 6. 202). Here the word applies 
properly to the birds themselves \ but is transferred to their feelings 
(oXyi;) by a usage in which Greek poetry is peculiarly bold. The 
present case is little if at all more different from our habit of language 
than e^. Soph. Ant, 794 fcucos dvhftw (waifuovf for 'a strife between 
kinsmen'. The epithet is to the point; it is an aggravation 6f the 
complaint that the robbers are also invaders. 

So far I do not find any difficulty. But there remains a real 
difficulty in inraroc XcxcW, commonly rendered ' high above their nest \ 
Mr Housman (/. Ph, xvi. 247) justly rejects this. ''The learner 
of Greek, in quest of probable or even plausible reasons for believing 
that jnraroi Xcxcwr summi cubUium means {nrlp Xcx<a>F super cubilia, is 
dismissed to these references ' ^rxJani x^oroc Prom. 865, wrrarov vtiik 

SuppL 697, vvaros x^P^* ^^ ^i^* 492'* ^^ ^rst t^o of these 
passages wiki% ^ifryirri x^om and o2buco€ vorarov rccfe prove to him 

' of perhaps to the boyi, truants <mt Campbell {Clots, Rev, IV. 301), who how* 
of their own plaoe, as suggested by Prof, ever adheres to the usual view of nUiwr. 
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what he could well believe without proof, that such a phrase as ^^yxof 
inrarof rcixovt a coping which is the highest part of a wall is Greek ; but 
since vultures on the wing are not the highest part of their eyries the 
information does not help him. Had he been referred, say, to 1 
passage where a fish following a ship is called v<rrarof v€^ then he 
would have been helped; but Greek literature contains no such 
passage: such a fish is vot^ms vctk". The third reference, meaning 
properly 'Zeus highest in the land' and therefore 'supreme over' it, 
makes for the same argument I think it unanswerable^ and conclude 
that if vraroi X«x<«^ be taken with ^rrpo^o^wwmu it is unintelligible. 
Mr Housman concludes that it is altogether unintelligible; but this 
I do not yet accept. 

If vvaroc Xc;(ciyr is correct, the genitive must, as Mr Housman says^ 
be of the partitive kind. But why not? No one would demur to 
*Optt»ircoi walovaxv (fit clfrir) hryaroi r^s Bocvriaf, or to a description of 
the Athena of the Acropolis as i| vrani oSaa U/mSk she whose sanetuofy 
is highest f literally she who is highest among sanctuaries^ the name of the 
people or the goddess standing for the place of abode. On such 
analogy, I submit, is formed inraroc Xc;(C(Mr, literally highest of nests (not 
of their nests\ for nesting highest of all birds. And this reinforces the 
point marked by ^loraruHs, that the injured parents are invaded in their 
own solitudes. A prose writer, if in prose such an expression could 
have been used at all, would have written vtraroc oircs Xcxcoiv : but it 
is equally certain that Aeschylus would not insert the participle; 
his style abounds in these participial adjectives (eg. Ag. 58). 

I should translate then literally, 'who, in grief among-the-solitudei 
inflicted-by-boys, being-highest-nested, wheel round and round with 
stroke of their wings ' etc, to which the paraphrase above given comes 
as near as our language permits. 

rpoirov alywriMV 01 r* ^mrayXocs | oXyccTi ircuSciiv ^warffX^xi*"!^ \ orpo- 

^oSu^ovirai icrX. (Dr Headlam, Class. Rev. xiv. 1x3) is unexceptionable, 
if the tradition must be rejected, as most assume. But I find it diflkult 
to believe that the adjective ^forarioc (l#cirayXoi« Blomfield) has been 
brought into this context by a blunder. 
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W, 125 — 129. fccSrof Sc arparofuamt ISwv Bvo Xijfuurc turacv% 

'ArpctSat /ia)fyiOv% iSarj Aayo&iiraf 
vofurovf r* apxpit. 

From the difference (&m>*) which Calchas saw between the royal 
brothers, he perceived that they were typified by the two different 
eagles, and that the appearance was ominous. The writer of kiifiaai 
conceived the difference to lie in the tempers of the princes, Agamemnon 
being conspicuously brave, Menelaus /ioX^cucoc aZxfupiff ijl. 17. 588, 
dted by Plato Symp. 174 c). The eagle with white feathers in the tail 
and wings was commonly called wvrftfyo% (Schol. on 9. 117^ i^owuna 
XciMcih, o loTcr d Tvyopyof), and the word, whether because this species 
though laiger than others was not so strong or for other reasons, was 
l^l^ied to cowards : wvyofyo^ cISo« acrov. So^icXi^f lirX rov SciXov. awh 
T^vXciwiTC wyTv (Soph.y^. 693 a). Cf. the proverb 'showing the white 
feather', apd see L. and Sc s.v. mSyapyot, 

Such is the ancient and traditional explanation, but it is far from 

« 

satisfactory. For Jirst Menelaus was not generally recognized as a 
coward or unwarlike and does not so figure in the extant £p0Sf though the 
dramatists, and perhaps some of their predecessors, invented for variety 
a cowardly Menelaus, similar to their mean Odysseus. In our Homer 
he is Poipt aya$o9 and his prowess is frequently celebrated. Plato, who 
requires for the sake of a jest to suppose him unwarlike, makes the 
most of a single expression divorced from the context, which shows it to 
be a mere insinuation made for the purpose of the moment. In this 
very passage of Aeschylus the epithet fUL^VAovs forbids such a conception. 
Seeondly if the fact were so, it would be strange that Calchas should 
imply such an ignominy in the presence of Menelaus and his army. 
Thirdly V^v points to visible difference. Fourthly part of the present 
symbol, or at least something closely resembling it, is found in Sophocles 
(Ant. 1x3) with an explanation. Th^re 'the eagle with snow-white 
wings' stands for the Argives distinguished by their white shields. 
Note also that in the passage before us not only does the word wvyapya^ 
not occur, but there is nothing definitely referring to the tail at all. The 
words are 'white-marked at the back*. 

Putting this together, we may well believe that the difference which 

* Dr Hcidkm {dmss, Xiv, xiv. 114) two*), not vUi vtna at commonlx Uken, 
points oat that M» it predicate (*iwtUn arguing rightly from the order of the 
by tonpcfi*) and imiwdt epithet ('the words. 
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Calchas ' saw' was not in the characters of the brothers, but in the shields 
slung upon their bachs^ and consequently that Xiffuuri is a false contc- 
tion of some word unknown. These considerations or some of them 
led Haupt to propose X^ifuuri and Pleitner vti^umtn. But no known 
or credible meaning of X^ifMi will fit, and it is not the emblems (v^^-n) 
of the shields to which we are directed by the passage in Sophocles, but 
their colours. Certainty in such a matter is impossible, but a word 
which would fit all the conditions is the derivative, whatever it should 
be^ not of Aa- but of Xi^ to paint — XlfifUL, aXtfifui, Xccf^ui, or oXm^tfuu 
That this stem (like the Latin Itn-ere) originally had this sense is shown 
by the use of aXci^ir (juKr^, ^itivOuf etc, see L. and So sjk): 
ivo kC/i/iaai diffenni in their tincts gives the sense we should seek. 
Critically it is little less probable than k^/uun itself. The type of error 
is common (see e,g. Ag. 867). 



D. 

W* X 46— 149. roaamv letp cv^pwv, xoXa, 

^pocrouTiv acrrois fiakipwr iorrmr 
iravTiav r aypcvofLuxv ^cXo/iacrroif 
Orjpwv oppiKokoiai rtpnrvd^ ktX. 

Kind as thou art, fair goddess^ to the uncouth offspring of the many 
creatures fierce^ as well as sweet unto the suckling young of cUl hinds that 
range the fidd^ etc — ^fiaXcpuiy ^ovraiv (^i^pcov) literally 'of fierce 
creatures, though they are fierce '. For the use of the form Imv in the 
lyrics of tragedy cf. Eur. Andr, 124 a/i^i \€KTpiav ScSufUMr ^ucocyor 
^ovorav. The reference to ferce animals is, strictly speaking, irrelevant, 
as the sympathy of the goddess had been evoked, in the case of which 
Calchas is speaking, by hares. But the suggestion, that her universal 
love (note roaa-iav^ iravrntv) extends to the savage kinds as well as the 
rest, is very much to his present purpose, which is to persuade her not 
to involve in the punishment of the Atridae the hapless Iphigenia, and 
to propitiate her on behalf of the ' house of the eagles \ 

I have ventured to write iovnav for oktoiv (M), and not Xcoinir, in 
spite of the testimony that Xcomraiv was actually an ancient readings 
The objection to Xcovrcav is mainly critical. 

In the first place XcoWaiv is inconsistent with roaot^F. But further, 
if the original reading was hp6<rourw ucVroic fiaK€f^ Xcoktwi^ it is 
hard to account for the i^ading of M, fipocrouriF Hkwroi^ /MtXytfr 
ovrwv, descended, as the scholium suggests, from a lis. which had 
dewToit. No editor would inventi except upon some supposed eri* 
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dence, a reading so absurd as hpwrwrw acXirroif, and none would 
be likely to mistake a word so common as Xcoftoiv. On the other 
hand, if Iwrwv was the original, the history is simple. To the 
line as it originally stood were appended two marginal notes, Ivrw^ 
and XciWffc to X, the first explaining ^ovroir, the second on the 
contraiy proposing the correction of it given by the Etym. Mag.^ 
ksomwit. The two notes indicated in fact the two ancient opinions 
about the reading, llie scribe of M, or some preceding scribe, took 
the gloss orrttr as a correction into the text : as the note XccVci r& X 
had so lost its application, he or some other put the X inio the wrong 
ward^ thus manufacturing acXiroif. The existence of the reading 
Xcorrwr b perfectly well accounted for as a slip of memory. The 
quotations of the ancients are even more inaccurate than those of 
the present day \ nothing would be more likely than that a writer, who 
was concerned only with the use of Spocro«, should be misled by /io- 
Xii^ into the &lse quotation of the etymologist. 

It may be added that Hans have nothing to do with the matter, 
cither directly or indirectly. 



£. 

W. 183 — 185. Z^ya 8^ Tif wpn^pQwn iwivucia icX^mv 

rcu^CTOi ^pcvwr rorav. 
MS. KXa(imy...rh way. 
Scholia. 184 iwi IXircSc yuc^ 185 oko<r^€pm ^povi/Ao« lariu. 

The general meaning here is clear, * trust in Zeus will not be mis- 
placed, his strength is invincible'. Upon the words three questions 
arise : — (x) as to the sense of vpo^/wvws, (2) as to the reading KXofoiv, 
(3) as to the reading to ww. It will be convenient to take (3) firstl 

In a paper in the Journal of Philology^ Vol. ix., it was pointed out 
that the existence and use of the words rora^cA, vfl-orov^oi, aroros and 
others, warranted, under the general laws of Greek formation, the 
assumption that there also existed the corresponding words rom; (or 
ToiTfli) and Torof a ionjecturt^ gH^h and tovom to guess^ a parallel form 
to TvwaXfA : that these words are very liable to be confused with others : 
and that they should be borne in mind in interpreting our mss., 
especially those of the tragedians. These positions, in their general 
and a /mn bearing, have not, so far as I know^ been disputed ; and 
are approved by (among others) Mr A. Sidgwick^ In the paper 

* SeelMedilkmoftlMi^lwMMMiw, App. ll. *Th««/riMpfoUbiUtT'«jtjiu 
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mentioned were collected the passages which seemed to require 
consideration from this point of view, among them vv. 185, 687, 983 of 
this play, each exhibiting the ambiguous letters rorav. Mr Sidgwick 
prefers to my in each and, as will be seen from my text, I agree with 
him as to the two last, though as to v. 687 with much hesitation. In 
the present passage I believe that t& irav cannot be interpreted, and 
that rorav is right Mr Sidgwick (with modem editors generally) 
accepts the explanation of the scholia, and translates ' shall find wisdom 
altogether'. But the sense put upon rcvfcrcu ^cnSy cannot be got 
from the words. ^pcVcs (or ^pifr) does not mean * wisdom ', it means a 
mind : ^pcmt Ixtw is not ' to be wise ' but to haoi a consdausnas or be 
conscious^ as in the address of Philoctetes to his bow (Soph. PhiL 1x30) 
^ irov IXcii^ ^P^v, f^p^9 ci riraf ^X^^^t '^^ • ^p<n»r iwijfioXoi is 1 
synonym not of ao^ but of lirovf and means possessed of his inielkd^ 
marking the difference between the man and the infant (P. V. 460) : 
^pcvovK ffcvo9 (Soph. Ant. 754), aro(r^Xcis (Aesch. P. K 488), cl^M^mtnc 
(Eur. AU, 327), are all, as the context will show, very strong 
expressions, importing the absence or loss not of wisdom but of sense 
or the &culty of thought The exact expression rvf^w^ ^crwr I 
cannot find, and am not surprised, for in its proper sense it would 
require a very peculiar context to justify it: the nearest approach is 

Soph. EL 992, t\ ^ptywv I Myxav* avrtf firf kokiov, iai^tr ^v \ rff¥ 
€vXdfi€uiv, had she been blessed with a mind not mischievous^ where the 
qualification fi^ Kottmv would be needless and injurious, if rvyxavcir 
^pcvftfK could bear the meaning assumed for the present passage. 
Abundant evidence, positive and negative, goes to show that rcufcroi 
^pcvctfv TO vhf could mean only 'will find wits' or 'will be blessed with 
a mind altogether', and therefore for the present purpose has not 1 
meaning at all. On the other hand rcv^crai ^pcvcuv rovar will be right 
in the guess of his thought is simple, and has a special fitness here from 
its correlation with the preceding passage (irpotrciicao'cu tr. 173) and, as 
will be immediately shown, with the words irpoil>povfa9 liriyUuu 

Next as to irpo^poVws: — vpo^^pfnv^ literally 'forward-minded' or 
'fore-minded', means elsewhere willing or zealous. But ancient tradition 
was right in saying that here the poet has used trpof^poyuti so as to 
suggest the meaning (equally admitted by the form of the word) fort- 
castings prophetically ^ by anticipation. That this was the ancient tradition 
is shown by the note in the scholia 'in expectation of his victory', 
which has nothing to go iipon except wpo^poviti thus interpreted. 
The difference is very small, in substance indeed none, but the 
purpose of the poet is indicated by the antithesis of Jbre and 
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after b wpo^povmi-hn^iKui (properly ' such as follow a victory '), and 
by the correspondence between wpo^povta^ and ^pcva>F roirav. Such 
development of latent capacity in a word is the very essence of poetical 
expression, and here saves the word wpo^poiwi from being flat and 
superfluous. The point of the whole passage and of this sentence 
is that Zeus* power is supreme and his triumphs therefore certain 
beforehand. The certainty of an event cannot be put more strongly 
than by saying, that 'he who guesses it will be so will be right'. 
Whether wp6^fm¥ was often used by the poets in this sense, we are not 
in a position to say, nor is it material The prevalence of another 
sense is no argument to the contrary, as may be seen from many 
other compounds, e»g, «y>oSiico«, v/wyovov, vpociSoi^, vpocuror, fi-poyiyvo/Mu, 
wpoSiSwfu, all of which have various meanings. 

Lastly as to the reading KkdCmv iwiplKia singing songs of victory or 
irX^{«v (the quasi-Doric equivalent for kXi^mf) iwivUia giving fitUs of 
victory. The MS. offers the choice, for the presence or absence of the 
iota sybseript is nothing. My reasons for preferring icX^wv are (i) that 
the name of Zeus is the topic of the passage {p. 170) and the significance 
of that name has already been hinted (see v. 1 75 and the reference given 
above); (2) that ffXaftti, which applies properly to harsh discordant 
sounds, such as the screaming of birds (tr. 48), always, even in its looser 
applications, signifies the quality or tone of the sound, as deep or harsh 
or repellent or terrible or the like (see w. 165, 211), whereas here no 
such suggestion can be intended. The only apparent cases I can find 
to support the view that itXa{a>if could mean merely to sing are Soph^ 
Trach. 206, and Eur. Ion 905. But in the first there is an antithesis 
between the treble voices of women and dpo-crvr xXayya the masculine 
doss; and in the second the terms Ki$dp^ xXofctv, addressed to 
Apollo, are purposely offensive (see the context) and suggest a com* 
parison between the 'song' of the cruel god and the 'screams' of 
a bird of prey. 



F. 

V. 288. iirCoLVW, 

Dr Headlam, defending the derivation of this word from ircau'M, 
writes as follows (On editing Aeschylus^ p. 34). 

''The metaphorical uses of irwlvm may be studied from the 
following : — 

Lyoophr. Alex. 1200 068* kvmw popf vifiw (so Babrius cvii). 
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Xenophanes a. 33 od y^ iriaivci ravra /ivj(ovc «oXc«*f (c^ Hcsydt 

Agathias A,P. v. 394 fiMmica wnuvwf x€tXto% tla/^ji. 

0pp. ITal, V. 373 l^r ^^ vMuVorrcf. 

0pp. .£^Z f'. 630 wuutm¥ if aM$Xa kiyv^cyyov /aAo« av&ff. 

Pind. /'• II. 55 ^3a/iw\oyocff ^(^cot «taiyo/Acyor. 

Themist 0r. Vli. 90 D Bpf^imw ipwrrn fcal orrcvay/MSr, ol/MMny^ mo^ 

Lex. Seguer. I«c nSr ^pwixpv (Anecd. Bekker, p. 51) Xoyocf wuUmvi 

oloV W€Lp€Lft.V$€UyOcH "• 

The reader will consider whether these examples are parallel to the 
supposed use of wuuvm by Aeschylus here. To me they appear essen- 
tially different, all natural, or easily derivable from the primitive sense 
/(9 fatUn^ as the other is not. I would not however deny that the nse 
attributed to Aeschylus is conceivable. The question is not this, Iwl 
whether it is preferable in probability to the alternative supposition that 
we have here the compound ^ffHOiyw, which, as Blomiield remarks, 'fits 
the sense excellently'. Why should this compound be rejected or 
suspected because it does not occur elsewhere? Many verbs, and veiy 
many compounds, are now represented by single examples. Why not 
this one ? 

I take this opportunity of acknowledging generally my debt to 
Dr Headlam's pamphlet, which has suggested many corrections (one for 
example in the note here) beside those which are acknowledged 
specially. 



G. 

V, 313. ic\lw Kolowra raiv €lpftjfiwtav» 

Weil's translation is preferable. The alternative 'raising a fiit 
larger than those before mentioned ' is prosaic and inappropriate. The 
beacon on Cithaeron, which has the smallest distance of all to ligH 
cannot be meant to be represented as larger than that of Athos, wiuck 
was to *pass the wide main'. But that it should be 'greater than wis 
commanded ' is natural enough. 

It may be thought that there is a particular intention in this coo* I 
pliment paid to the enthusiasm shown upon the occasion of the triumpk 
of Hellas over Asia by ' the watchers upon Cithaeron '. On the nortk 
slope of pithaeron, the side to which the message came, lay the M 
town of Plataea, iVve iiVvo\t ol ^\tf»fe ^^Kuo^ force, unsolicited li^ 
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alone^ came over the mountain to join the Athenian army just before the 
battle of Marathon, while all the other Greek cities delayed and made 
excuses. This service, which produced the deepest impression upon the 
Athenians and was constantly commemorated in their public prayers, 
cannot, I think, have been forgotten by the writer or any Athenian 
hearer of these lines. For the facts and an eloquent commentary upon 
them see Grote, Hist. Grreie, Part ii.. Chap. 36. From this point 
of view the text is more than defensible, and the alternative reading 
to be next mentioned derives no support from any difficulty in the ms. 

wfMtnuBpifjOfwra iro/A'ri/iov ^Aoya. 

Raising to the skies a missive flame. These words are cited, without 
name of author, by Hesychius. It was proposed by Dindorf to place 
them here after ^povpa^ and though not so pointed and apposite as the 
MS. reading, they fit the place with an exactness surprising if accidental 
On the whole it seems probable that the quotation of Hesychius really 
is a very ancient reading of this passage, and it is possible that both 
readings descend from the poet himself. 

H. 

9. 326. rcfcji S h wpwrat jccu rcXcvnubs SpofictfK. 

B$it the winner is he who ran first and last. Two questions arise 
here : (i) What did this expression mean as commonly understood, in 
reference to an ordinary torch-race ? and (a) What is the point of it 
here ? Why, and in what sense, is it specially applicable (as it must be, 
or it would not be introduced) to the metaphorical 'torch-race', the 
chain of beacons? 

The answer to the latter question is obvious. In this pretended 
XofuwaStti^oplii of beacons ' the victory is won ', i.e, the queen's design is 
accomplished, 'by the runner who ran first and last', or in other 
words, by the only one who ' ran ' at all, the beacon upon Arachnaeus. 
It is a piece of ' irony ', signifying to those in her confidence (and to the 
audience acquainted with the story) that in this case the ' head of the 
chain ' is the whole chain. 

The first question has been variously answered, but all suggestions 
(except that mentioned below) may be reduced to two heads: (i) 'the 
victory is won by the first and last runners \ i>. by the runners from first 
to last, by the whole chain : and (3) ' by the first runner, who is also the 
last ' or ' although he is the last ', i.e, by the runner who comes in sooner 
than the final runner of any other chain (and in this sense first) though 
he is the last to rum in his own chain. 
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But a view, simpler at least and less artificial than these, has 
recently been propounded by Professor Phillimore {Ciassicai Review 
XVII. 105). 

** In analysing word for word we may break up some organic unit 
of phrase.... Such.. .there is in the words v/kStoc — xai — rcXcvroZoc 

(i) Herod. IX. 28 rcXcvrcuoc tk kcu irpmrw. *k&tivcMi iroMnrovro in the 
order of battle at Plataea; (a) Xen. Memor. P l 8 (^ aiso 9); 
(3) Charito Chaenas and Caiiirrhoe, l 5 (p. 419 in Didot's Eretid)\ 
'XaifHa^ S* cri rf $vfM^ Ciwit Si oXjp wkto9 awoiskiuras 4avror ipaawndi t^ 

In (i) it means an the extreme wing\ in (2) [the same]; in (3) 
apparently, by a metaphor, as a prime and final tat*^ [or perhaps 
tirn^Xy first and chiefly\ '*From which I conclude that... the phnoe 
characterizes the nearest-to-Argos of the chain of Aafura^T^o^; and 
(doubtfully) that Clytaemnestra's meaning is ....and the winner in the 
race is my first-hand tuatchman^ the fugleman of the array en whem 
all defends ^ 

If this is right, the popular meaning, as commonly applied to 1 
Xafi«ti8i;^op(a, will be that the ' head and end ' of the chain, he who 
runs in, is the most important man and has the most brilliant place, 
a remark natural to the Graii laudis avari^ and suiting well with the 
special intention here. 



I. 

^^* 357 — 359* 0€ol% K &vafiir\dKr/Toq cZ /aoXoc orpaTog, 

€yprfyopo$ to injfui rcSv 6X(iiXora»v 
ycVoir av, ci rrpotnrauL firf rvp(Oi tcaKo. 

So this passage has commonly been punctuated. Those who retain 
it, as for example Mr Sidgwick, interpret it thus: *"But if the army 
returned without such offence to the gods, the woe of the dead might 
yet wake, if sudden ills did not befall'. The second 'if is a repetition 
of the first in other words...' if they kept free of such offence (and 
accordingly) if no... sudden judgment befell'". The sense of this is, 
I conceive, right, and the accumulation of parallel hypothetic clauses 
is not in itself objectionable. But where, as here, the clauses are 
separated, the result is great obscurity. And there are other objectiona 
It does not appear why ihe judgment of the gods should be dis* 
tihguished from the Nemesis of the dead as necessarily 'sudden'; 
either danger might fall at once or fall later. 
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Of emendations, the majority have for object to get rid of the 
negative in draftv-Xainpos, the earliest being apparently Canter's Bm% 
f oiMc dyoftirXain^of^ the simplest that of Pauw ^cocf JT jy L^w\aKtfw (a 
word however not unimpeachable), and the best iMifiirXiC#ci;ro9 (adopted 
by Dindorf). The sense would then be, * if the army return having 
ofifended the gods, the woe of the dead may wake, though no sudden 
mischief should occur '. But this is still unsatisfactory. The last clause 
still comes too late^ as an awkward afterthought, and its relation to the 
whole is still difficult to perceive. 

Dr Headlam (Class, Rev. xii. 245) rejects the general assumption 
that an emphasis can be thrown upon rwf ^XwX^rMr. Without a stop 
there^ the objection has force ; but the final word in a Greek sentence 
can and often does receive emphasis, though often it has none. He 
would throw the sole emphasis on some word (to be substituted for 
^yiPTyofor) signifying harmless or assuagatble. 



J. 

r. 363. XO. ^. yvvac, Mir ay^pa aw^pov ^if^p&moi Xcycif. 

iy^ S dicoMras wurri aov rtKfiijpta 
$€cv% vpocrcurciif cv irapflurffcvajo/uu* icrX. 

Here for the first time a question presents itself, which will occur 
several times hereafter in the play. What is the character of the 
speaker? 

It is commonly assumed that every speaker, who is not one of the 
principal actors, is one of the elders, by whom are sung the great 
odes of the play. But there is no ground for assuming this. In 
the Eumenides certainly, in the Choephori perhaps, ther^ is not one 
Chorus only, but two. And in the Agamemnon the assumption that 
there is only one Chorus and only one class of yp^wrai makes great 
and hopeless difficulties. 

Here we have two speeches, neither of which can be assigned to 
any of the principal actors, separated by a speech from Clytaemnestra 
{yv. 329 — 366). The attitude of the two speakers towards the subject 
before them is not merely different but diametrically opposed. The 
first speaker (f^. 329) treats the queen's proffered ' proof of the Greek 
victory with a reserve which is barely saved from discourtesy. He 
declines to act upon it at once, and requests that the amazing story 
may be repeated again * in full detail '. His behaviour is in fact dis- 
tinguished firom the open incredulity of the speakers at the close of 
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the following ode (r. 481) only by such a decent di^^uise as the 
queen's pretence necessarily commands. 

On the other hand the second speaker, he of the lines now before 
us, is entirely satisfied with the queen and her statement Cootia- 
dieting the other almost in his own terms, he says that after the sure 
proofs which he has heard *he for his part (^yif) will thank the gods 
for the victory ', which is exactly what the first declines to do, tiU he has 
heard something more. 

Now if these two speakers sue the same person (or persons in like 
situation) what explains this chsmge of mind ? What hsu Clytaenmestn 
said to satisfy his curiosity and remove his hesitation? He asked fort 
repetition, with detsuls, of the statement about the beacons. The queen 
has not taken the least notice of his request Her reflexions may or 
may not be very laudable and wise, but what have they to do with the 
'evidence ' of the victory? 

I am by no means the first to notice these difficulties, though they 
have been little considered. Thus on 7. 331 Dr Wecklein says, that 
the speaker 'desires a repetition, a wish which Clytaemnditra satisfies 
to this extent, that she gives in v. 33s, TpoMy 'Axaioc tj^ l^(^ h 
VfUp^ the substance of the beacon-message^ and appends to it 
reflexions ' etc If the speaker is content with this measure of satis- 
faction, he might surely have spared his request The question which 
Clytaemnestra has professed to answer in the foregoing description of 
the beacons is the question of v, 292, ' What messenger could possibly 
come so quick ? ' Here is the ' amazing ' circumstance which provokes 
further enquiry. And the queen satisfies this enquiry by stating that 
the victory is this day won? 

It would be hard, I think, for two speeches to offer stronger internal 
evidence that they do not proceed from the same lips, than is contained 
in the two before us. We shall not look far for external confirmation. 

It is plain that the second speaker, whoever he is, is also the singer, 
or one of the singers, of the hymn in anapaestic march-time which 
immediately follows. He proposes to praise the gods for the victory, 
and he does so accordingly. But are these the singers of the following 
strophic ode? If so, what is the meaning of the first line of that 
ode {v. 379)? 

AiOf irXayav i^ova &v€iirtlv, 

*7Ys a stroke of Zeus which they are able to proclaim. The MS. (Q 
has ^ovo-ay cmtv with the Word lyoYrw corrected to ixowr\ It seems 
certain that cxowr' Avttwtlv is the tradition thus represented. Yet the 
suggested emendations ix^i9 wtiwtlv (Schmidt), l^o^^ iv cSirciy (Karsten), 
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<Xov(rcr €lit€w{Co(L Farn.^ i.e. Tridinius) etc, and the forced explanation 
of this last, Aiof irXayoK Ix^iMriif clrctv, by 'they (the Trojans) have the 
blow of Zeus to tell of — all these are testimonies to the impossibility, 
upon the current assumption as to the course of the preceding scene, of 
reading and translating the verse in this obvious way. 

But give up the attempt to assign all the speaking and singing 
to the same persons, and there is no difficulty. The queen comes 
naturally not unattended ; and from the course of the play both before 
and afterwards it is evident (as is shown in the Introduction) that by 
this time there have gathered about her many of those who are in her 
secret. It is they who here interfere to rescue her fix)m an embarrassing 
and dangerous situation. She has partly missed her effect Those who 
are to be deceived have found her story more wonderful than con- 
vincing. They believe her to be the victim of a delusion (v. 489) and 
have shown a desire to press enquiries impossible to satisfy and perilous 
to elude. Her accomplices take up the cue and, to cover her escape, 
play the required part of plain citizens, who feel none of these doubts. 
They admire her wisdom and good feeling. They think her evidence 
certain. They will offer thanks to heaven accordingly. While they 
perform this mockery, the queen retires, and the elders are left to act 
as they may. 

They act as might be expected, so as, if possible, not to commit 
themselves in any event. To the victory which the others *can pro- 
claim', they refer in brief, vague, and carefully guarded terms {vtK 379-— 
381). Then glancing off into generalities they pursue the reflexions 
with which they are themselves pre-occupied, the miserable cause for 
which the war has been waged, the sufferings which it has caused, and 
the menacing discontents which are the result of those sufferings. 

It then occurs to them (v. 481) that the news of the victory, 
unproved as it is, must be spreading ; and in the vexation loi this 
thought their disbelief breaks out openly, whereupon (see v. 595) this 
new turn is reported within by their observant enemies. What they, 
might have done next we do not discover, for at this moment the 
herald appears and the situation is completely changed. 

As to MS. authority on the distribution of these speeches, there is 
none. The ms. (following probably M itself) assigns w, 363 — 366 to 
a certain ayycXot, first introduced in M as the speaker of w. 370 — 375. 
The modem editors have properly dismissed this personage to limbo. 
The fact is that the company commonly assigned to the Agamemnon 
does not provide characters enough for this scene and others. The 
designation XO. for 9. 363 is correct, though not complete. I have 
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distinguished the accomplices of Clytaemnestnt (who here both spetk 
and sing) bj the designation XO. p. 



K. 
W. 417 folL iroXv t dy/oTcvor 

Im Xf^of fcol vrlfioi ^iXoKopcf* 
ntipcoTi aiyaf arcfiof aAo&}pOf, 
aSi<rrof A/^iiwfa¥ VUw! 

I am almost unwilling to vex these lines, beautiful even in the doubt 
and obscurity which rest upon them, with any further attempt at exact 
interpretation. Whether it is worth while to do so must depend on 
the view we take as to the nature of the responsion in metre between 
strophe and antistrophe used by Aeschylus. If the last two verMi 
originally corresponded syllable by syllable to w. 437 — 8, 

ri ray 8* 6^1 "EXXaSof oZoif awoftfAivint 
itMiC arXi^MopSiov fcrX. 

the accidental injury must be greater than we can repair. By writing 
*E\Xavof (Bamberger) in v, 437 and <riyac an/Aovc iXoMpwt% (Hermann), 
in 7'. 4a z we may make these verses correspond with changes singly 
slight but not really probable. The case of t;. 42a is still harder: 
airi(rroc ^/A^vtav ISciv (Margoliouth), not btlieving what is btfore his eyts^ 
though not beyond suspicion in point of grammar, is a very striking 
suggestion and the best made : but it is too far from the tradition to 
be trusted. 

But since I hold, for reasons explained in the Appendix to my 
edition of the Septem and in Appendix II. to this, that, as far as the 
metre is concerned, both strophe and antistrophe may be right as they 
stand, and as I see no reason to doubt the sense of the antistrophe, 
I think it worth while to consider further the sense of this. 

The first question is, Who are the speakers, the &>/ui«»r wpo^frsi? 
Opinion was divided between 'the seers of Menelaus' house' and 'the 
seers of Priam's house,' till it was pointed out independently by 
Bamberger, H. L. Ahrens, and Housman that ir/>o^i^n7« does not mean 
a seer^ but am who interprets or speahs on behaif of some one either 
named or implied in the context', and that irpo^v^«4 S^imt must mean 



* 7*M. 596 it no cxoeption to thii. The oratext tufficieotly suggests the paltiii 
V. iB. A. 14 
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.* those who interpreted the house' or something of this kind. The 
* interpreters of the house ' then, it is said, will be those who at the 
time of the flight of Helen represented the scene in the house of 
Menelaus to the elders, who would not otherwise know of it, ' purveyors 
of gossip about the royal family' (Housman). It is however difficult 
to believe that a word closely associated with supernatural powers 
would be applied, without explanation, to such a function as this, even 
if we assume that the elders would have required 'a revealer' or 
interpreter', being themselves, it would seem, as likely as any one to 
have had the king's confidence. I must hold therefore that the meaning 
of hoitMw irpo^ijTac is still to seek. 

In truth this appears to be one of those passages, which, from the 
loss of knowledge, familiar at the time of writing, about the terms used 
and the story told, cannot, except by guess-work, be explained at all 
From the way in which hoitMw yepo^fqnii^ is here used it would seem 
to have had some fixed conventional significance, connected, as the 
general use of irpo^T/nyf would indicate, with divination. For instance, 
a person, who professed to report or communicate to one absent from 
home what was said in the house which he had quitted, might not 
unnaturally be called hofuav wpo^^ipyf^^ being an intermediary between 
the enquirer and his house, as the wpo^ijrrif $€ov between the enquirer 
and the god. If we may further suggest that such services were used 
by women, when they quitted one 3o/AOf for another upon marriage, we 
should account for the mention of the irpiH^^roi here ; for the bitter 
comparison of the rape to a marriage is pursued in this play repeatedly 
and in this very passage (v. 415). The 'home-interpreters' will then 
be the seers who at Troy revealed to Helen and Paris what was passing 
at Argos, sighing, in spite of their intention to mock, at the suffering 
which they could see. The elders put into their mouths what they- 
know to have been the facts. The picture (whether this be tl^e true 
account of it or no) was probably based upon some scene existing in 
literature, by reference to which it could be understood and completed. 

Now as to w, 421 — 422. One thing I consider certain, that oSioroc 
ft^fMKwr iScir, by whomsoever written, was not writien accidentally but 
tleliberately. The nominative to irapcori is of course umjp, /^ husband, 
s ipplied from ^iknyopn, *A^tcr$ai ywaUa (see !«. and Sc s. v,) is * f(f 
put away a wife', and ol a^fi€voi therefore in this context means 
Menelaus, by whom Helen, in the hnguage of the robbers' irony, 
has been dismissrd or divorced. Take this with the use of 7810x09 in 
Soph. Au X05 TSantK, <S Mnrotra, 8€<r/A4tfn;« Icroi tfcMct, He sUs, my most 
d^gfitfal prisoner, wiikin^ and we see that waptvrw aUfrrot d^fiiymv 
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•8<nr b an appropriate and idiomatic descripdon of Menelaus, as the 
Trojans might describe him in mockery of his rage and grief. Predsdy 
as in the Aias^ ^fum^ describes the object of a malicious joy. Sudi 
words were never thrown dsuilly together by a blundering pen. They 
were written either by the poet or by some learned and cunning editor, 
making poetry lor Aeschylus after a conception of his own. I bdieve 
they were written by the poet They represent the feelings which the 
wfM^nfTWL So^MT. speaking to the taste of their Trojan auditorii desired 
to express, sharply contrasted wiih the pathos, which they felt in their 
own despite. The words <nyaf aniuK oAMSnpof (if they may mean 
' unregarded* imscolded on the part of the silence ', Le. ' with none to 
answer his contemned invectives') are conceived in the same spirit*: 
and the ambiguity of 2«, expressing either triumph or grief, is also 
adapted to the purpose. See also the note on r. 431. 

We might translate the whole then somewhat thus : And oft tktf 
sif^hed^ the inierpnien of the home^ as they said: * Ah^ fmr the hem! 
Aha^ for the home! Ahal and ah I for the frinees thereof I for tkt 
husharuTs hed yei printed with herembraeei Then he sianets^ his eumt 
mochedwith sileme^ the parted sponse^ the sweetest si^ of them aii T 



~ V, 438. w€y$€ia. 

If irfV^fia is a word (and we are not entitled to assume that it was 
not, merely because we do not easily recognize its origin and meaning), 
it should be a feminine of the type of fiaaiktia^ I4p€ui etc. There is 
no reason why it should not be this, and from the context and other 
evidence we can fairly infer its meaning. We have a suitable stem in 
that of ir€v$'€p6^, connected according to the etymologists with the 
English dind^ and signifying at all events the idea of connexion or 
relationship. The termination -cvs (feminine -cm) is also proper to a 
word of this class, as in ayxyrrtv^ (a hinsman\ yoi^cvsy etc. Thus 
formed, wivOtux (with a presumable ancient masculine wcv^cut) would 
mean kinswotnan^ strictly perhaps ' connexion by affinity \ but likely to 
be so used as to include either kinship or connexion generally. Mow 
this (its the context well. It is the women left behind, the mothers 
wives, sisters, dau^^hteri of the absent men, who are most naturally 
taken as types of the anxietfy at home ; nor is there difficulty in the use 

^ To render iXUho^ unriproach/ul it scarcely in accordance with the vac of 

14— a 
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of the person for the class, ' the kinswoman ' for 'the kinswomen '• And 
to this wwBtuk the genitive ^iiw¥ * kinswoman of the house ' attaches 
Itself naturally. I would therefore retain the text, with the inter- 
pretation, ' heavy in each house must be the hearts of the women-folk '. 
Another trace of this archaic group of words may be found in IIci^cvc 
Proper names in Greek {i.g. Medon ruler^ Mnestor wooer etc) are 
often words gone out of common use. It is not to be supposed that the 
iuune ofPrniAeus was given with consciousness of the evil significance 
found in it by fate (ir^uoTvxvaoi rovyofi MnfScuK cT Eur. Bacch. 5x0) : 
this intention would take all the point out of the coincidence. The 
name of 'kinsman' b happier and more likely. 

For proposed corrections see Wecklein. None is satisfactory, and 
indeed if vo^^iui be given up, there is no sufficient foundation. 



M. 

fV. 498 folL KifpvK dir* aicn7S rovlf dp» fearaineioy 

fcAa&Kf iXaiaf fjMprvptl hi /10c iraVis 
X17X0V (vvuvpn^ hiiffia Kovit T(&Sc, 
ttk QVT avavSot ovrc <roi SaiiuK ^Aoya 
vXi/f 6p€ia% ayffiavti kowv^ irvpos, 
aXA' 1/ TO \aiptiv /jLoXkoy iK^aiti Xcyoiv icrX. 

On the difficulty of this passage and of current interpretations 
I have spoken above. The only remedy proposed by way of correction 
(see Wecklein) is to read in v, 501 fc (Stanley) or ^ f (Keck) for <Js. 
It is easy to see why this has not been foimd satisfactory. It makes 
sense of the second clause, ' who (or ' he ') will give us the news better 
than by beacons \ but only to raise another question — What then is raSc 
in 9. 500? What does the dust testify? But a wholly new suggestion 
has been made by Mr Housman {/burnai of PhUology xvi. 264), which 
deserves to be stated in full : 

The coryphaeus catching tight of the herald sees also in the distance a cloud of dust 
which he supposes to be raised by the returning army ; and the return of the army 
means something decisive, either victory or defeat. The crew of Agamemnon's ship, if 
Aeschylus followed Homer, would be 110 men; and these together with an dfui^/nyt 
Opimtit for Agamemnon and Cassandra, would raise in clear dry southern air a cloud of 
dust to be seen a great way off. No doubt to us the allusion seems obscurely worded \ 
but I iancy the Attic audience recognised an old friend. Of the pUys of Aeschylus 
only a tithe has obme down to us, but in that tithe we find Supp, 1S6 hpSk irdrcr, 4iNiudor 
iyyfXfr rrptKr^^ and Stfi, 79 pMOtlruA rr^rdt wrp§,rhm%l9i9 Xtinir | ...a(^tp(a c4rct /it 
wsCi* imfiW I tfraviM #iif^ IniyiM Ifpllm. It may be guessed that by the time the 
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pocc wrote thii play — ihive fetn bdbre kis death — he had to finnilfairiied Ut heucn 
with the cooccptioQ oC ciptt as a» AryvXet wrpmsnQ thmC he oo«]d dispenie widi a 
explktt reminder. The addiitoa cd#it vip)U9 l ^pti yi b mere onuunent, like tk 
•nXfr w^ ffdUv oC Si;^. 481. 

Now it will, I think, be admitted that this explanation, in refeniog 
the ' dust ' to the approach of the king and his company, offen a 
conception intelligible and natural, if we cm fiurly find it in the wonk 
The difficulties which Mr Housman leaves are those which he has 
himself perceived. Pint, although it is probable enough that the 
notion of 'dust' as 'announcing' the approach of a laige body was 
familiar to the audience of Aeschylus^ we still feel the want here of 
some indication that the dust is actually seen in the distant landscape. 
Secondly, we are still without light upon Kuait nfXov jiwovpot ^mu 
Mr Housman justifies this as mere ornament by the traditional reference 
to Sept. 481. But the parallel will not bear examination. To describe 
the red smoke which proceeds firom the mouth of a fire-breathing 
monster as 'smoke akin to fire' is ornament indeed, and appropriate 
ornament. But is it equally appropriate, is it ornamental at all, to 
describe the dust-cloud raised by men marching as thirsty dust, sister 
and neighbour to mire} Thirsty, though not very suitable to dust in 
the air, might pass as a mere epithet of dryness, but sister and neii^hbmf 
to^mire gives just the suggestions which are not appropriate. Here 
then are the points to which we should direct our attention. 

Considering so, it will occur to us that the obscurest point of all, so 
far, is the word iyvoMpfK, I have used above the common rendering 
'neighbour'. But ^Vovpo^ really means conterminous, bordering upon^ 
marching with, .and is applied to contiguous territories or other figura 
of space. Now if we should grant that dust, as such, whether oh 
clothes or in the air or wheresoever, might be called aki9i to mire, as 
being a thing of the same class (?), yet why should these kinsmen be 
contiguous? The idea of 'dust contiguous to mud' is simple enough; 
the dust of a road, for example, is 'contiguous' to the mud of the 
ditch : but dust in the air is not contiguous to mud, nor is dust in 
general. In short, to have a satisfactory sense, the description wi^v 
^Kovpoc KoVic must be not metaphorical at all, but local. 

Now the speakers are looking out towards the sea over Argolis, a 
land so notorious for its dryness as to have been named from Homeric 
times The Thirsty (iroXvSiViov "Apyos, cf. "'Apyovs Iv^ia. x^«k Eur. Ale 
563). The streams are scanty and in the summer fail entirely, so that 

^ Some confirmatory eridence as to this will be found in my edition of the 
Sepitm, Appendix II. 
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the Ar^gives had a legend that Poseidon, defeated in a contest with 
Athena for the possession of the land, avenged himself by cutting off 
the water (Pausanias 3. 15. 5). For this reason in the SuppUces (784) 
the swarthy fugitives fr^m Egypt, who have found refuge in Argolis, 
seeing that their pursuers are near, call upon the land to hide them, 
and wish that they might themselves be turned into dust and miK 
indistinguishably with the black clouds which are sweeping over the 
downs. In reference therefore to the plain of Argos the description 
^U icorcf is not merely appropriate, but almost sufficient of itself in 
the circumstances to suggest t.ie local use. But this dust is ' sister to 
the mire, contiguous to him'. Why so? Here is the more exact 
description of the plain of Argos : *' The eastern side is much higher 
than the western ; and the former suffers as much from a deficiency as 
the latter does from a superabundance of water. A recent traveller 
(Mure) says that the streams in the eastern part of the plain are all 
drunk up by the thirsty soil, on quitting their rocky beds for the deep 

arable land The western part of the plain, on the contrary, is 

watered by a large nuinlier of streams, and at the south-western 
extremity near the sea there is besides a large number of copious 
springs, which make this part of the country a marsh or morass (the 

marsh of Lema) In the time of Aristotle this part of the plain was 

well-drained and fertile, but at the present day it is again covered with 
marshes ' (Mure, abridged in Smith's Dictionary of Geography i. p. 20 j). 
A glance at the map will show the situation ; and see also. the account 
in Pausanias (2. 36. 6 — 7) of the journey from Argos to I^rna. Now 
the mud or ooze of ^Y^tery land, of the Egyptian Delta for instance, is 
called among other things m^Xoc (see L. and Sc. x. &.). From these 
facts and the evidence of the context here it is a reasonable conclusion 
that the brother and sister whose lands He side by side, the Dust and the 
Mire, is simply an ancient and traditional description of Argolis, 
parched in its eastern part, drenched in its western. The speakers are 
looking eastwards towards the sea, across the waterless region ; and it 
is therefore the Sister, the Dust, which tells them that a large body of 
men is approaching from the port. Even if the conception of dust 
announcing an army was not, as it is likely to have been, an Aeschylean 
commonplace, the local description is quite sufficient to show what is 
meant, especially if interpreted, as on the stage, by the gestures of the 
actors. On seeing the herald they naturally look out over the country 
to see what comes l>ehind. The sight of the dust assures them that he 
b followed by a crowd, and that his news therefore must be important 
and is probably decisive. As we have seen in the Introduction, the 
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ptrty with the king would be large, consisting not only of hn own 
soldien and companions, but of those who had gone to. meet hiia and 
bring him as raptdly as possible to the fortress. This indication that 
they are now in sight is important to the plot. The critical situalxm 
created bj the arrival of the herald could not possibly have been 
maintained for any great length of time. 

See on the foregoing Prot Campbell* Class, Rw. iv. 30a. 



N. 

99. 579^584. iffuv Si rou Xocvounr *kfrpSM¥ frrfMrw 

vtitf rS Mtpiotf viffba f a6« curnppcrct. 
t»f KOfiraaui r^ ththit ifAiiov ^oct 

'Tpo/ifr JAorrts 5i|«or* *A/»ycu»r crroXof 
tfcois ki^vpa ravra TOit Koff 'EXXo&i 

The diflkulty in per. 580—581 is well known, and perhaps cannot be 
solved with certainty on the present materials. The points to observe 
are these : (i) the iro/ivot or KOfiwaa/uL is to be made throughout future 
time, as is shown by the expressions Siporc and apxaloyf which would 
only become applicable long after. To such a case as this the use 
of an anticipatory (proleptic) predicate docs not fairly extend, as the 
Xa^vpa did not become an apxa-lov ydvo% by l>eing nailed to the temples. 
It is natural that, in making the most' of the triumph, the man should 
speak of eternal, not of immediate, fame. This indicates that it is the 
sun, and not any human person, who is the agent and herald of the 
HoyLwatryuoLy as the grammar itself also suggests : for (a) the order of the 
words in v, 580 favours decidedly the close connexion of r<p3c.. iJXtov 
^fi with €U(os. 

Another construction is indeed possible: we may take r^ ^ci 
with KOfjiiraa'aL, either as temporal or as object {doasf to the sun, doubtful 
Greek but conceivable), and make rjidv^ supplied from v. 578, depend 
on fixdc. So it appears to be taken by all who retain the text, e^. Paley 
'' The sense is ' the Argives, as they joyfully speed on their way, may 
boast of having fixed up Trojan arms' etc.'' 

But those who reject this (Weil, Wecklein and others) are in my 
opinion so far right ; for (i) the usual construction after c2icoc km is 
the accusative (not the dative) and infinitive, and in the accusadve 
(17/Aas) the pronoun, if the subject of «(o/Ava<rai, would naturally be 
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thought; w9rmfUvov% therefore (Stanley) not rorw/icWic would have 
been written, especially as the accusative would have been free from 
ambiguity; and (ii) to speak of an army or of m€;$sengers as * flying over 
land and sea', in the sense of 'moving rapidly', is not according to the 
habit of Greek metaphor. At least I can find nothing like it 

Of the suggestions made on the assumption that the text is unsound, 
the most probable is that of Merkel, that after v. 580 a verse is lost by 
which iroTirificyoif was explained. Against all the mere corrections (such 
as wvmiU^^ Heath, Ta8€...ron»ficya Weil) there is this general objection, 
that they do not account for the reading we find. If the text is not 
sound, though I believe it is, we had better suppose a lacuna. 



O. 

fr. 655. {vm^fuxrav yap^ oktcs Ix^mttoi yh vpiV, 
rvp fcal OaXnunrOf «al t& wUrr ih€t(dTfp^ 
^€iporr€ r^ iwmfvo¥ *Apy€iu¥ orparov. 

As to the primary meaning of these lines there is no difficulty. The 
only question to be raised is whether we are to look beyond this. It 
will be recognized as suitable to the genius of Greek tragedy that one 
who is unconsciously in imminent danger should unconsciously use 
expressions signifying his danger to the audience better informed. 
I believe that Aeschylus has here sought that effect ' A conspiracy ', 
sajrs the man, 'was made between utter foes, irvp and tfaXcuro-o, and 
for pledge of their league they destroyed the hapless army of Argps '. 
Now the speaker himself and the remnant that has returned are about 
to be ensnared, and some if not all of them to be slain, by 'a con- 
spiracy \ between two that had been utter foes', Clytaemnestra, that is, 
and Aegisthus, the hereditary enemy of Agamemnon's house. If then 
the parts of tfiese two conspirators are properly symbolized by vvp and 
^0X04100, the coincidence is not likely to be accidental 

Of the wvp it b unnecessary to say more. More than half of this 
play is occupied with the part which, under the direction of Aegisthus, 
* the fire ' contributes to the plot by which Agamemnon fell It remains 
then to ask whether ^oXoova is in like manner a symbol of the part 
contributed by Clytaemnestra. 

* Ct CA^> 976 ^ii/un^ fth Hmut99 means of tntdng. See note there ; the 

4iki^ wmrfi I mU lur^ar tMci * mU rdS* donbtfiil reading does not affect the present 

M ^ n t t ^«t an allusion to details in the question, 
fofffigoiiig history which we have now no 
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Now if wt read the strmnge and thriUing speech whidi the quceo 
prooounoet while her huaband pasaei along the purple-stiown ptdtwij 
to hit death («. 949) 

Ivnr # e X e ry r ii M nr iwTaa^Sibm^— 

and compare it with her description of the bloodx batlMnobe folded 
about hit corpae (9. 138a) 

and again with the description of the same as it is produced long ito 
bj Orestes (CA#. 1008) 

fULptVpU a §U€ 

voXX^ fia^t ^tipovaa rov vouciXfittrofy 
and again with the narrative of Orestes in the Eumemdes (464) 

vouciXocf AypcvfMurt 

we shall feel that the 'sea (MXcunro) full of welling crimson \ of which 
in the lines 6rst quoted the murderess is really thinking, is the bloody 
bath, in which the colours of the fatal robe would be blotted out in one 
tint more precious than them all. Is there then reason to believe that 
the term BdXaoira was so applied to a bath as to make the phrase vvp 
ictti BoXaaiTiL in the passage before us intelligible as an allusipn to it? 
I think there is. There is evidence that for a lustral bath of ceremony, 
such as was that which Agamemnon took\ the term BdXaaxra was 
technical This supposition will explain a passage in Aristophanes, 
where the rites are described which are practised in curing the blind 
Plutus at the temple of Asclepios (P/uf. 656), 

wpwTov filv avTov M OdXarrav ijyofiiVf 

There is nothing in the circumstances there described to make it likely 
that the real sea was accessible, and the abrupt appearance of this 
OaXarra in the description has caused perplexity* But the difficulty 
disappears if the water of purification as such was called $dXa4rca, 
And this is probable enough in itself. That mysterious qualities of 
purification were attributed to sea-water is shown by the proverb 

OaXxurau icXv{cc irdrra ravOpwriav Kaxd (Eur. Jjfik. T> 1 1 91)* 

^ Eum* 636 ipoLrji rtftOrri \ovrpd. It journey and from war would properly 
was the bath which one coming from a take as preliminary to sacri6ce» 
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Where the sea was accessible it was for lustral purposes preferred 
(Soph. AL 654X and for the purpose of lustration salt water was 
artificially made (Theocr. 24. 96). From this belief to a ritual use of 
the term for the water of ceremonial lustration, whether actually drawn 
from the sea or not, is a natural process of language; and that this step 
was actually taken is indicated by the gloss of Hesychius tfaXao-crw^cif * 

We may conclude then that this ' conspiracy of fire and searwater, 
utter enemies before ' is a phrase intentionally ominous. It is manifest 
what an excellent opportunity for dramatic effect is given, when the 
man is made to speak in a manner so apt to startle the guilty 
consciences of those about him who are apprised of the deadly secret 
and at this moment are in the agony of suspense. 



P. 

r. 817. ofi^ IIAit4£S«iy fiucrcr. 

'* About mtdfUghi^ at which time the lion goes to his prey and Troy 
was taken. The poet naturally marks the hour according to the time 
of the representation of the play; for in the second half of March, 
when the Great Dionysia were celebrated, the setting of the Pleiads 
occurs for observers in Greece between ten and eleven at night (Keck, 
Ntuejahrb. 1862, p. 518)". Wecklein. 

I niention this explanation, because the traditional interpretation, 
which I accept, is in my view of the play not unimportant to the plot 
tfut I do not think the alternative possible. The passages cited by 
previous commentators (see the note) indicate that the setting of the 
Pleiads had a fixed conventional significance, established befote the 
time of Aeschylus and still familiar ; it marked the season of the winter 
storms and the end of the season for sailing. And apart from this, how, 
without specification of the time of year, could the setting of a con- 
stellation be used to mark an hour of the day? Surely the audience 
could not be expected to bethink themselves, or indeed to know, at 
what hour the Pleiads set at the time of the Great Dionysia ; and even 
if they could, would it not be strange to make a character on the stage, 
suddenly and without indication of the purpose, use language not 

^ My attention was directed to this term $i\n/999i was used also for certain 
gloM fay Mr H. B. Smith, who also religioiis vessels; see a^. Sophodes 
ofa a cf ¥ CS that in later Greek at least the Ltxiem /.r. ^aXa##(<Mr. 
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intelligible cxce|>c under the fMurticuUr ctrcuinstances of the repre- 
sentation ? What, we may ask, did the poet intend to be done when 
the speech should be recited at other times of the year? 

Nor is it clear why Agamemnon should recall the UxX that Troy was 
taken at midnight He had only too good reason for remembering at 
this moment that it wastaken just before the season of storms, llie 
details of the capture hawe no connexion with this play and are never 
mentioned in it It is possible indeed to detect in this passage an 
allusion to the 'wooden horse\ but it u doubtful and at any rate oot 
essential 



Q. 

rr. S87— 894. Xcyoc^* jy arSipa rMn, rmr araOfAiSw icvra,.., 

hioiw6pyf hulfmm nfyoSbr /^cos,^- 
T€pwv^ 3< TorayKOibr ht^vytu^ away* 

If this passage has been rightly explained above, much of the 
difficulty of it has been made by the specious emendation of Schiitz, 
Tot vty for roivw in v. 894. As I understand the words, roCvw b 
indispensable. The majority of recent texts have roi vty, with full 
stops at /Scos and at airay. Weil however and others are justly dis- 
satisfied, and for myself I scarcely think Mr Housman too trenchant 
when he says of this reading and punctuation "That Aeschylus did 
not put V. 893 where it now stands, severing v. 894 from the wpocr^c/- 
fiara to which it refers, is evident to every one who understands, I do 
not say the art of poetry, but I say the art of writing respectable verse'' 
{journal of Philology xvi. p. 269). Nor is the matter much mended 
if we move v, 893 to some other place. If the catalogue is supposed 
to be properly ended at m/youbK /Scoc, there is no excuse for the addition 
of rocoio'Sc rot viv iJ^iM irpoo-^cy/iaa-iv as a separate remark. The fact 
is that w, 893—^894 are feel)le, irremediably feeble, both in themselves 
and in contrast to the noble lines which precede them ; and if we are 
really to explain the passage, we must accept this bathos for part of what 
we have to explain. What the ms. gives us is certainly not successful 
eloquence; but was it meant to be? 

To omit the two verses (one is not enough) is a simple method, hut 
arbitrary. Mr Housman carries off w. 89>— 893 (interchanged and 
slightly altered) to the end of the speech, and places them after v* 90s. 
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w. 92a — 933, 

It has been noticed in the Introduction that this altercation between 
Agamemnon and Clytaemnestra may have different effects according to 
the manner in which we suppose it to be delivered and acted. Does 
the king willingly change his purpose? The general opinion, which 
in such a matter has much weight, seems to be that he does, that he is 
pleased by the pomp which he pretends to dislike, and gladly submits 
to the pretended compulsion. 

Undoubtedly the words admit this, and Uie scene might be so acted. 
But it should be pointed out that neither the words nor the circum- 
stances require it Whatever the king's wishes, he could not escape 
the scene prepared without a scandalous and ridiculous disturbance 
which the matter in itself was not worth. Mr Sidgwtck (Introduction, 
p. xvii) speaks of * the almost pathetic futility of his pious caution in 
taking off his shoes, when at last he agrees to tread the purple'. The 
futility is apparent ; and the act seems to be that of a man who dislikes 
what he b doing but cannot help himself. Clytaemnestra's object in 
the whole demonstration is to exhibit the king to the gazers in an 
unpopular light, to make it appear that he has come back from Asia 
with his soldiers to assume (like some Pausanias) the state and manners 
of an Asiatic tyrant. He takes off his shoes by way of a counter- 
demonstration. But, as he remarks with vexation, he is still at a 
disadvantage (v. 937). Every one could see that his servants were 
prostrating themselves and spreading the pavement with carpets, while 
those at a distance could not appreciate or perceive his reluctance. 

Our reading of the scene will depend on the view we take of the 
king's state of mind in relation to his wife. The impression which his 
language makes upon me is that he hates her, or rather is prepared to 
hate her, as cordially as she hates him, that he suspects her to be the 
chief thing Jry Set ^ap/uucwy iraM»Wa»K, and that if he had lived another 
day, she and her abettors would have assisted at a memorable demon- 
stration of his * kindly surgery '. If he does not fear her, that is because 
he is ignorant of all that makes her formidable. 

There is another point in this scene which is worth notice, as 
illustrating the supposed relations between the pair. If the king has 
the slightest regard for his wife or attributes to her any affection for 
hinit why does he insult her by his behaviour to Cassandra? Would 
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an Athenian audieiioe have thought it decent in a leturning hasbuid to 
bring a t^ai k f ^ nm X^)(9f along with him in state to the door of his own 
house, and give to the mistiess of it a public ofder to receive her kind^? 
Cootrut the behaviour which Sophodes attributes in like circnmstanoes 
even to the Heracles of the Traehimiaii (225 folL), the indignadon of 
the spectators when his purpose is discovered, and the Intter fedingi 
of Deianira herselH The language of the king req>ecting Cassudn, 
and the manner in which he puts her forward, has but one ponible 
meaning; and if anything is required to peifea the outrage, It it the 
canting phrase with which it b accompanied. There is at any nUe so 
doubt that this is the view of Clytaemnestra (see «. 1438 fdL). 



99. 966—969. r6rrc /&ot rtX ifiw^imi 

Kopiiat Ttpaaiwrcw vomroi, 
fiarrtvoXct S* atX. 

The question of the possibility of the reading Stiyfbo, as against 
Scifui the conjecture of Triclinius, depends upon our conception of the 
metaphor by which this passage holds together. The boding heart is a 
rcpcuricdirof, i.e, a fu&vric, a professional interpreter of signs, prodigies etc 
What may be the relation to this figure of the words Btlyfia wpoaranifuiw 
irorareu ? 

Firstly 9rpo(rran;pioc, a word of well-marked associations, signifies 
standing before or set before a door or gaie^ and applies usually to iroaga 
of the gods there placed (as in this scene). Secondly, we observe that 
the speakers have not a definite anticipation but only a vague surmise 
of something wrong; or, to put the same thing in terms of the metaphor, 
the heart is not actually prophesying but only offering to prophesy. 
Thus, to satisfy the context, Sfiy/ia irpocrran^pioK rcpooxdVov should be 
something set btfore the door of a fuCvris to advertise him as such : and 
this something, it would seem, vorarai, i,e, hovers ox flutters. 

It is a coincidence odd, if accidental, that in another place we 
find again the word Sciy/Mi associated with similar expressions. In the 
Achamians (989) Dicaeopolis has retired into his house to prepare a 
feast of the birds which he has bought from the Boeotian ; and the 
Chorus outside perceive traces of the preparations in the feathers which 
are flung out before the door. This they describe in the odd phrase 
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Tov pUn f i(€PaX€ Sccy/ui roSc t& wrtpa wpo nSy Bvpwy. The words tov 
jSibv SctyfbOy Of a/i advertisement of his way of livings are not such as 
would first occur, but must be recommended by some familiar associa- 
tion. The two passages suggest, I think, that the professional liAvrit 
used a IvyiM or sign before his door, and that this sign was a feather or 
Jeaikers (irrcpo), a rebus explaining itself by the fact that wrtpor means 
am amen, (Aristophanes perhaps borrowed from this custom the notion 
of a dealer in Knp^ (wings) which is used in the Birds; see v, 1330 crv 
tk r^ wrtpk wfmro¥ BtdB^v ra3c Koafjuf rd re fiowri)^ hfAov ra re fiavrtira 

mm rk &akarna ktX.) If this were SO, the meaning of Aeschylus 
would be simple, IVky doth my heart ^ prophei4ike^ stiU set in frani this 
Jiuttering sign f 

At any rate here is reason for retaining Scty/ui provisionally and on 
the chance of more certain information : Sc^ao, obvious as it is, does 
not well satisfy the other words, especially irpovranTpior. 



T. 

W, 995^-1000. ical ro /Acv wp^ 'j^pnuuirmv 

KTqviiav^ okvo% fiaXwy 
(T^fSoKas air* tvfiirpoVf 
ovK c8v irpoiras So/ioc 
wafiova^ yifJLtav ayav, 
ov£' ivoirrurt (thiu^. 

m 

^ ...li^vhorti, as the Lexicon will show, has many meanings, and 

this passage demands one more The main idea of the word, as of 

the English x/iV^, seems to be not throwing but suspemion* Thus 
'a sling for the arm*, 'a suspending bandage', and the 'bezel', /which 
contains the jewel of a ring, are called a^cvSon^. It is possible that 
some kind of instrument for suspending and jveighing heavy goods was 
called a sling \ and cv/Acrpoc points to something like this. In that case 
cMcvof fiokm would be not the terror which flings away a cargo in a 
storm, but the prudent apprehension which r^ects and refuses to embark 
part of a load found to be too heavy for the boat, though it would 
always be more profital>le to take more. This would not be open to 
the just objection of Mr Housman against the common view, that oicvoc 
means properly nut terror but shrinhifig^ hesitating i 6kvo% would noc 
suggest but prevent such prompt action as throwing away cargo in a 
storm. And we have then also a better explanation of airo^ discharging 
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fmm tki uaU. Thb would give the tense adopted in the tnmsUdon' 

Since this was written, an almoft exact parallel has been pointed 
oot by Mr W. Wyse {CUus. Riv. xnr. 5). ««ODe of the inscriptioDi 
ditoovered by die French at Ddphi proves that a o^ci^ony was part of 
an * elevator' {§$Uim0) used in unloading vessels. The document...vas 
first published by Bourguet {Bmli. de C^rr. Httt. ao» 1896, /. 197 iqi^ 
and is now to be Idund in Michel. RMuUi Inscrifiwms Grecques, n. 591, 
Dittenberger, £ / ff.' n. 1401 Baonacfc, S amrnhn^ d. Griteh. DiM 
Imuhrifim^ Bd u. I^ 6, n. 3502, /. 65a "• By this positive endenoe 
(f.f\) the above guess is raised, I think, to a fiur degree of certainty. 

U. 

9. 1081. icXoiofMra rk fipi^ v^oyJbf 
^vTtlt re aipumt ktK 

M 1076 ra^nCMUy 1081 rUt, 

In spite of the scholium iwn rov •jx^* which assumes that mf/rim 
stands for #roi dfnay^ they are right who hold that the word d/mi^ did 
not here occur. Hanging was to the Greeks a type of suicide (v. 866), 
and with neither hanging nor suicide have we anything to da Most of 
the bolder suggestions, /.^. Koparo/M (Kayser), proceed on the assumption 
that the metre of v. 1076 should be corrected to that of f. 1081. But 
the error is rather in v. 1081. 

In V. 1076 Cassandra, as the elders observe, is 'tracking the scent' 
of the Thyestean crime, coming nearer to it with each word : Na/t U is 
an accursed hause^ full of guilty secrets^ yea^ of murders unnatural^ ayt 
verily^ a place where human victims bleed^ where babes besprinkle the 
altar. The asseverations /mk ovk, Kaipra^ and vol mark the growing 
clearness and certainty, till it rises {v. 1080) to actual vision. The word 
«caf>ra, here qualifying avro^'^t, is a favourite with the poet. 

In V, 1081 on the other hand we should adopt for rdU the archaic 
demonstrative ra, in which reading the later mss. (Floreniinus^ Venetus^ 
Famesianus) agree. It would almost seem as xi they must have been 
guided by some note or tradition, independent of M, which has novr 
disappeared. At any rate it is likely enough that ra3f, a correct 
explanation of rv^ should have come wrongly into the text of M, as 
ToSf (a not very correct explanation) has for ro in v. 175. : 
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V. 

tW. 1 167— -1 17 1. U wfiowvpyoi Bwrlai irarpdf 

iroXvfrarciC fiorSv itocovo/awk* oicot IT ovtkv imjpKtiray 

The question presented by this lost line does not perhaps admit 
a complete answer. But I would call attention to a consideration over- 
looked. It is commonly assumed that ifiwiStff is wrong. But it is, 
I submit, certain that ifiwiht^ is right Let us consider what the 
context requires: iym M ktX. answers to irJXiK /*iv ktX., the second 
part of a dependent antithesis being turned, as often in poetry 
(e.g. V. XS87), into' an independent sentence; 'Alasl how many a 
victim from his rich herds did my father sacrifice on behalf of his 
town I Yet they availed not at all to save the city from receiving such 
fate as it hath, while I * etc In spite of Priam's offerings, he and his 
are utterly destroyed, all but Cassandra, and she will soon be added to 
the rest. Such is the connexion of thought 

Now we must not suppose that by error the ms. could offer exactly 
what, is wanted to round off the period effectively, that is to say, an 
antithesis bringing together Cassandra and Priam. That OtpyAvov^ 
'hot-braitud^ rash-witttd is in itself a good word is not disputed, nor 
that it fitly applies to Cassandra, as she was regarded by her in- 
credulous countrymen. But lp.ict%o% (^¥ vow) solid or sound (of 
jw^mefU) is not only a good antithesis to ^<y>/iovov9, but is applied in 
Homer-as a characUristic description to Priam^ e,g, IL 20. 183 clcrlv yap 
oi (npM^) iroiScv, o IT c/uiirc8os ovS* d€<ri^fHa¥, The contrast of the 
epithets here {iyit Otpfiovov^ ifjLjr^ ^vrf), when the prophecies pf the 
* sick-brained ' Cassandra have been realized in the ruin of her ' wise ' 
father and all his kin, is surely not accidental. Whoever wrote i/AircStp 
meant to oppose it, as the Homeric epithet of Priam, to Btp/wvoxf^. 
Neither is it in the manner of ancient editors, so far as we know them. 
Indeed an editor capable of it must have known more about Aeschylus 
than is known now, and have had better material for his text 

From this antithesis then we should stare, whether for interpretation 
or correction. Nor is there room for much variation of meaning : ^ya» 
Sk 0€p/w¥W9 ri^a wp^ j^ircSor avror ^piyaciH— something like this is 
what we should look for. But again, in the verb at least this is what 
we have; for that the intransitive ^SoXAcer to fall^ to go was used for 
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pax h rmmfSm. fiOX k 
a posMi m wKf thai d^ popakrve 
■■gilt aoi fad a pnafld is poeoy. 

coald bt UHMUBtacid widi fiaXm m dbe kok ir q iMu d, As oidinaijr 
locatifal dwfc would oftr bo dUBuJiy, la dbe older gnauav of 
poccrf ^AJUr ^a dbe kbk ^ gmag *) woold aotonlljr take that 
case, 00 the muiogf id «4^ Wpi^ mIa ^ Ai^ ^ #dUpvy Am 
*Ax^u^€ie.(UihotrtGr.Gfmmm.l42^4; Maan^BkmtHtGwmmmar 
I 145. 4) and of dbe oanatife fimXkm (Ear. MuH 1985 ct&). Tlie 
extant ^locatnral ditifCi of /orantf ' (Momob Bi G. ^ 145. 4) do not 
oftr a peialldf and we fboold aoi expect it. But tlicffe it periMpi 
reasoo bete tor a comt i ac ti o n not exactly proper to a penonal object 
The rained dtf^ the danghtered Trojans, and the dead king» who a 
the tjrpe of the whokt aro not here traljr ooooeifed as penooaL Thejr 
ate^ if we majr mark the Utent m etapho r mora precisely, die heq> m 
which the sonmror win soon be ilonf. In these drcnmstanoes a loauive 
ease is not to be hastily condemned. If there is error, it dioold be in 
/SaJUSL 

The elision of rax« is noticeable, being generally cftnfintil in 
Aeschylus to set phrases such as rux* ^^t ^x c^to^mm (see on 9, 898)^ 
but it is not a ground for objection. 



W. 
fft xaxo. XO. wm &7r' avairrov ^urOa \o$iov ttortf; 

All texts here adopt some conjectural reading, for the most part one 
of these two : 

wutt &7r* avatcrot firfia Ao^ibv iciSror; Wieseler: 
ink $^* ovarof ^irOa Ao^tov K^nf; Canter: 

both assuming the sense to be ^Tow then did ApoUo funisk tkt^ 
From the first, though ayaicrof is weak and the use of jv^ {didst tim 
/tii) doubtful, the sense sought can perhaps be obtained. The seoood, 
though largely supported, seems impossible. The words could only mets 
Haw tkin ^dst tkau ucapt tki angit 0/ iMciasf^ to which the amvtf 
does not correspond'; nor can the Elders, who know the stoiy by 
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rumour (i;. 1083) and are drawing it out by leading questions, possibly 
assume that Cassandra did escape. 

But further there is error in the assumption, common to both 
suggestions, as to the sense required. There is nothing in the fore- 
going narrative to prompt the question How then did ApoUo punish 
iHeef The god might have taken vengeance in a hundred ways. From 
the emphasis laid upon 17S17 in w. 1208 and 1209 the point appears to 
be this. Before Cassandra proved false, Apollo had already conferred 
the prophetic gift Now it was the established rule that "the gods 
themselves cannot recall their gifts". How then, asks the enquirer, 
Goold he undo what had been done ? Cassandra answers that he did so, 
and shows how. He left the prophetic gift (which he might not take 
away) but yet effectually annulled it by causing her never to be believed. 

From this point of view we shall see that there is in v, 12 10 no 
error at all, or at most an error of accentuation. "KvoKroi is not the 
goutive of «raj but the verbal adjective from ^Kayciy, represented in 
Latin by revocahiUsK That which is o^ oKaicn^v rivi, alicui non rt' 
vaeabik^ is that which he cannot bring back or which, as we should 
say, *has escaped beyond his recall'. Cassandra, having received the 
stipulated reward upon a mere promise and before performance, might 
have seemed to be beyond the recall of Loxia^ wrath \ and the question 
asked is, how then the angry god could bring her back. The use of 
the word was probably suggested by the legal associations of dvayciK and 
hwfwfi as applied to the process for the recovery of what was paid by 
mistake or fraud. 

Ixkvo. 1205 — 1208 there is dispute as to the meaning of iraAourrTv, 
ifoiuft and vP^iMvii^ upon which I shall only say that I believe the text 
to be sound. 



X. 
W, 1227 — 1229. €fCK oZiScr da yXoKr<ra fjLunfr^ icwov, * 

an|s Ao^/Muov, rcu^crai Kaicj tvxjQ' 

The explanation which I take from Mr Macnaghten and Prof. Bury 
(partly anticipated many years ago by Mr E. S. Thompson) is open to 
one objection. There is undoubtedly great boldness of metaphor in 
saying that 'a tongue... reaches forth a cast'. But there is no mixture 
of meti^hors, for there is only one metaphor : yXwrva is not meta- 

* Oa the qncsdoB of aooentoatioik tee Itmtm or hnucriu 
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phorical ; neither is cvvot, being simply an opprobrious term for tbe 
adulteress. Except in IrrciMiam Uxtpt (secondary sense) there is no 
roeuphor, and to this metaphor rcv^croi is adapted. The wodi 
yXMvm and lUpff are fiur from each other, and the transitkm k 
smoothed by the intermediate steps Xiioum, and ^icrcu'ttira. The xeil 
subject being CfyUummesinat yXmavm, easily drops out of view. Also 
the allusive force of IcrctMura and of S^nyr would palliate what other* 
wise might not please. When a writer wishes to make verbal points of 
. this kind (and Aeschylus loved them), he often does some violence to 
his language. The transition supposed is different in kind from the 
unthinkable imagery of yXMwm «vvot ktldauva ffdxraMura ^ouSpor oSt 
(Ahrens and Madvig) 'a tongue licking and pointing a joyful ear'. 

It is no objection to Prof. Bur/s view that we have no other 
specimen of Sucif (or luof) « /S^Xoc A^nf necessarily meant iost in 
Greek, as long as tlie verb Imw existed and was known, and might 
have been used in that sense, for such a purpose as the present, even 
if no one had done so before or did so afterwards. 

The reading adopted by Dr Wecklein is 

o^ oZScr ocav ykmvtnk fiun/nif icvvof 

an;y \aBp€MO¥ irrX. 

The suggestion to separate #cwo« from the preceding words and to 
write fiunfTTJ is attributed to Kirchho£ I mention this as being the 
only version adopting the readings Xc^ou (Tyrwhitt) and ^^Bpo¥ oU 
(Ahrens, Madvig), which appears tolerable. But it does not really 
avoid the fatal phrase yX«iHr(ra...iicrc4Faa'a ovs: and moreover the 
positions of the words «cwos...Si#ci7v make it diffictilt to suppose that 
they mean /ike a dog, 

Y. 

V. 12^6. It i% ^$6pov^ irwovra ff <SS* afMiPofuu. (?) 

With diffidence I repeat here the conjecture offered in the Appendix 
to my edition of the Medea (and adopted by Mr Sidgwick) TTECON- 
TAOriA for TTECONTAfAOnA, literally * and now ye are down, thus 
I requite you ', to be explained by the action of trampling upon them, 
whence aWrjv arriv in the next verse. It has the advantage of ac- 
counting perfectly by repetition of letters (TATA whence TATA), for the 
corruption: see a parallel in v. 222 TEfE for yc I retain however 
iLfitifiofAM, the original reading of f, not the future iLfitttlfOfuu^ easily 
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explained as an alteration to suit Smi^^c/mS. Hennann's hpa S* a/i' 
^9^ML is followed by Dindorf, Wecklein and others. But v. 1267 
points to retaining the verb k^l^wBox, 

See however Munro {J. Ph. xi. p. 139) and Mr R. A. Nicholson 
(Class. Peu. xiii. ays). Mr Nicholson objects that vwinrra is weak, 
and suggests t^arm ykp wST ^cc)3o/iiu / pass to the^ worid below thus 
(wiihota adomnunt). I still think my conjecture possible and even 
piobabley but prefer not to place it in the text. 



90. 1376— I ay 7. fimfiov warfHfOV K Avr iwi(yfvov fUyti 

These verses have been interpreted as if ^cp/uif ^¥Uf irpotr^yfian 
were an instrumental dative, with hot and bloody sacrifice. For irpo- 
c^ayfia IS cited Eur. Tro. 624, where frpoa-ilwYfjLaTa is used of Polyxena 
slain at the tomb of Achilles, Eur. Iftc. 41 (of Polyxena), id. Ifel. 1255, 
id. AU. 845. The meaning of wpo- in the compound, as in other 
compounds, probably varied. In general it meant on behalf of (irpo- 
svv^); thus while the living chiefs received their allotted captives, 
Polyxena was slain on behalf of the dead Achilles. So in Eur. Iph, T, 
458, the victims of Artemis are frpoa^yfia ^cas slain for the goddess^ 
where the object of the preposition is expressed. But Eur. HeL 1255, 
vpoo-^CcTOi yX¥ clfAa wp&ra v€ffripw.%y shows that irpo- easily lent itself 
to the temporal sense, ' the blood shed first ', the ' opening sacrifice ', 
and that is perhaps rather the meaning here. At the same time 
the meaning 'a sacrifice for the dead' is not inappropriate, since 
Agamemnon and his paramour are 'wedded in death' according to 
the grim conception of Clytaemnestra (v, 1447) and each therefore slain 
for the other. 

But tfcp/if should be a predicate and equivalent to ^cpfif 6vtL In 
Aeschylus, where two adjectives are used, one is usually a predicate 
(see on Theb. 850), and here the separate and emphatic position of 
B^fil^f marks it as such. 

The construction of the dative is that which with strictly personal 
subjects is found even in the older prose, and might be called a dative 
f absolute' with as much or as little propriety as the corresponding 
genitive (Gildersleeve, Pindar OL and Pyth.^ Preface p. xdii). The 
genitive * absolute' indicates that the act or condition described by it 
stands in a relation to the main act conceived as resembling that of the 
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origin or 'point from which '» or tome other relation expressed by this 
case. Where the relation to be described resembles rather that of the 
dative, the older language uses that case also with freedom. Most 
common are datives 'absolute' modelled on the personal dative 'of 
interest' t^, Herod. 6. ai «oafa«m ^yivrtxY V^v^ McXifiw iXiMrty ft 
Soicpiw htmrt t^ ^ yr p oy , Thuc 4. lao avoorairi 5* a^rroif 6 B^NurtSof 
tuVX4V9c : but there are also datives ' absolute ' resembling the instru- 
mental, as Theocr. 15. S9 *EAX«unrorror aeorro rory t/mtov 2fuip acm, 
and others again where, as with the genitive, special relation disapptan 
in the general relation of dreumsiance^ Xen. Ages. i. a rocf irpcyoms 

{7/. a. 76 Xc^^ 6^a«ySpoc ipwiim IloXvrcucct etc. (See for a laige 
collection of examples Kiihner, Gr. Gramm. g 423, 25, /, and also 
note on TM. a 17.) The use is very seldom found in the fully 
developed prose style, having been driven out partly by the genitive, 
partly by the more precise though more cumbrous use of prepositions 
or of dependent clauses with conjunctions. So in Eum, 593 ov «ti^ 
wm Toyic KoiM!wHi^% Xiyo¥ the dative represents what a prose>writer would 
more accurately have expressed by M^ or, if he had used a simple cue 
at all, by the genitive MtfUvov. See also Ag. 1398, and note there 
Here the relation of the dative, so far as it is specialized, is partly that 
of ' interest ', extended to a subject not strictly personal, partly that of 
mere succession /i^, as in w. 11 71, 1338 and Soph. ^. 71 175 oAXor S* 
iv aXXtf {pn€ after another) jrpoaiSoi^ opfjLwoVf where see Prof Jebb's 
note. Either way the meaning is that the slain Agamemnon will 
immediately receive another victim in Cassandra. 

The use of this dative 'absolute' is particularly natural here (and for 
a similar reason in TAed. 217) where the genitive case is appropriatedi 
so to speak, by #coircun;s. As to this genitive itself, which is sometimes 
suspected, it would seem that no other case could be used: ftonurar 
with fuy€i would hardly be correct ; a present or future participle would 
be required. But #corcMn^ as explained in the note is really general 
and therefore properly in the aorist. 
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On the iorrespmdince of Strophe and Antistrophe. 

On this subject, which is happily not very important to the play 
before us, I shall be as brief as possible, referring the reader to my 
edition of the Seven against Thebes^ Appendix I., the conclusions of 
which I shall here assume. ** Upon the whole review, we see that three 
types of variation from strict syllabic correspondence are common in 
the Seven against Thebes — for we are not justified in assuming that an 
equal strictness must be found in all the works even of the same poet — 
(i) a *S3mcopated' foot answering to a complete foot* ; (2) the trochaic 
or 'cyclic' dactyl answering to a trochee proper; (3) a long syllable in 
' thesis ' answering to a short syllable ". I have reason to believe that 
the evidence offered for this has been found satisfactory, and as to (i), 
the only part of the statement likely to cause surprise, I may now cite 
the express agreement of Dr Fennell*. 

The case of the Agamemnon is different. The tradition presents 
indeed not a few departures from syllabic correspondence. They are 
of exactly the same kind as those which are common in the Septem and, 
taken in connexion with them, are not open to reasonable suspicion. 
But they are exceptional ; and in general this play exhibits a much 
nearer approach than the Septem to the stricter treatment which seems to 
have been approved by Sophocles. This fact, we may observe, so far 
from diminishing the strength of the evidence for these variations, 
increases it very greatly. If Aeschylus had always used the stricter 
system, and if the departures from it in the ms. text were the result 
of erroneous copying, we should expect to find them on the average 

* - ■ -^, in mniical notation J • ■■ J ^ • 

* Tki Awmkt rfAuckjflmf SepOm tu* Cambridge Unir. l^rcts, 1889. 
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lies against oboct tomtSc in v, 1483. In v. 414 the supposed metrical 
^flScuIty has led to criticisms and proi)osals, which without it would 
Slot have been entertained. In the order of the words IntUrropa^ 
mkiwvm korfxffunm re (Li, tcK6¥mn dknrurropat koyxjLfitntt re din of shield 
^md spear) there is nothing irregular : re follows according to rule the 
iroid (Aoyx^^vv) which it serves to couple on : and where adjectives 
mre thus coupled by rt, some other word frequently stands between 
^them, €^, in Eur. Hee. 167 «2xa*«X(mw ype/i rvf licxpiroK ^amv icaXXft 
4^ dnp^^uvor (f>. licicpiror...ieaXXfc 9 ^tp^tfiowrav). On the Other 
liand the double change proposed for the sake of syllabic responsion 
^Amrlmopat tgkSwwt rt icol X/oyxffuntt vavfidrat ff 6irXMr/Aou«) makes an 
anmngement not only irregular but obscure. The first rt, however it 
"be taken, is both useless and misplaced ^ 



g a. - «■ w in the unaccented part of the foot 

This (the 'unnatural' long syllable of H. Schmidt's terminology) is 
found in almost all poets and in every kind of metre. It occurs in the 
siropha€ of the Agamemnon with moderate frequency. 

{19a. x^ I if /Si I oicds I a€XfM 
aoo. €\ I idF iraX I tppo I OoK cr 

{aoy. rpifi \ «* xar | c^— | aivo¥ \ avSoq \ A/Dyci | <uy. 
aao. p€€$ I poK war | py — | ov« x€p | as j9ci> | /aov ircX | at. 

Here, as is not uncommonly the case, the feet interchange. All the 
feet are equal, most of them true trochees, the second in each set (not 
counting the anacrusis) a ' syncopated ' trochee, while the trochaic -^ - 
appears in the fifth foot of the first set, and in the fourth foot c^f the 
second. So also in the first feet ofw. 392, 3, 4 compared with w. 409, 
10, II and in the last foot of v. 393 compared wifh that of v. 4x0. So 
in w. 4a6, 27, s8. So in cr. 1105 ymi by 11 19 twxh: see Soph. O. C 
1557 and 1568. So in the first syllable (anacrusis) of v. ii6a rcoyyd« 
compared with v. 1173 koI rh at. 

One or two more cases are doubtful. In r. 1469 the correction 
ifonrwut ii probable, in r. 151a wpopaumv is not improbable. In v. 46a 
Orelli's conjecture ^ormv would give an instance, but the ms. ^vras 
IS belter. 



^ AooofdiDg to the MS. there would be a 'tynoopeted' foot in «• 441 •«#- | /tm^ 
>i^ c I w^^i^s bat see note tlieie. 
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83. (JJD^J.J") 

This, which in the Septem is scarcely less frequent than (1) and (a)i 
is in the Agamemnon rare. Two examples are close together : 



'718. t\ 9f^- 


cvficXf 
oic aya 


ovrot 1 • — 
Xcucrov 1 oi — 


rat av 


ffp ^4X0 
rev irporc 


yMTToy 1 

XcMHf etc. 


728. XP^ 1 KMT— \$Ut^aW€ 


fiflffV 1|-| 


$Ot TO 

yaprfiwf^ 


wpot roM 
at a 
ourw 


aroiv etc. 



Both the last lines have been variously emended, but the suggested 
changes in r. 730 (^^. rpo^t dwafulfiioy) are doubtful and those in 
V. 731 (see note there) more so. The mere fact that the same 
peculiarity occurs in two successive lines is a reason for thinking that 
there is no error. Such variations are naturally often grouped together. 
See also v. 715, as given in $ x above. In v. 41a we should perhaps 
retain fcXonuf, and in v» 458 wpoScVoMriv. 



This, the ' resolution of a long syllable ', is not unfrequent 



^ I411. WXy I •'^ f*"* I «"'Tpair I «{— I 



(: 



'417. a I rXi^ra | rXacra | iroXv 8 av \ core | vor— | 
[433. ^c I paK€y I o^if I ov /uic^ | vorcp | ov — | 

{1090. €Kat a I iroorrar | <i* | 
1098. X^^ ^ I pcyo/uLcv I a- I 

See also vcf. 422, mo, 1162, 1454, and 1482. Some of these can be 
removed by plausible changes, some not without violence. 



^ 



. I have reserved for separate consideration one or two places d 
special character or special importance. 

^421. wap I coTi I criy — | a9 a | rifiot a | Xoi8op | 09— | 
a I Surrot \ a^c/iicv | wk iS | civ-^ | 

437* ^^ I "^v' ^^^ I EXXofiof I Oi— I as (w op/Acv | ois— | 
wcv I $€ia I rXtfai | KopSi | ot — 

It will be seen tbaX there is here no variation other than thcie 



^34 
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nrhich have been illustrated above, except the lengthening of the last 
syllable of oXocSopos by the ictus of the verse and by the rhythmical or 
musical break between ' line ' and ' line'. This is found again at v. 436 

rtirS vw I €pfiar \ m rtp | £ — | 
and is in (act too familiar to require further noticed In 42a s 438 there 
is one variation, in 421 = 437 there are two, all of common types. And 
I would ask the reader to notice, as a testimony in favour of the ms. 
text, the balance of vr^ 421 and 437. The metre of both verses is 
trochaic. Each verse exhibits two variations or quasi-trochees, and the 
same two (see above, ^ i and 3), dijfenntly disposed in the verse^ so that 
the total quantity, so to speak, of each verse is exactly the same. That 
tins balance has been produced by blundering I cannot believe, and 
I therefore hold both verses correct*. 

A more doubtful problem is presented by the following : 

/ 9^. iM£hi yap roi^ rat inXKas iyulat 
dK^p«m¥ ripfui' nxros yap 
yciTwr opoToixoi ^pciSci. 
TO f iwi yay W€<r6v^ fa^raj Oavdaipov 
wpowap dvSpot fUka¥ aXpa. rif av 
wdXty ay#caXc<rair* ^iractSniK ; 

Here there is undoubtedly some error, since v, 1004 has no construction. 
The correcrion commonly received (irco-ov Auratus) is facile but far from 
certain. It is perhaps as likely that ^irl yai^, which could well be 
spared, covers some neuter adjective or participle to which irccrov rf 
was attached. The rhythm of 990, compared with 1004, is or appears 
to be exceptional and unsatisfactory. It is not probable that the cor- 
respondence here was strictly syllabic, but no positive conclusion is to 
be reached. I will note merely that the parts which can be construed 
as tfaey stand can also be sung as they stand, / 

• 991. aicop I ccrroy | rtppja roa | 



1004. 



OS — 



1005. wpowap I ay8 - | po9 ficXay | aipa tk 



yap yci | r<uv o/tAO 
roc;(Of tp I cc3ci 
av iroAiv | ayicaXcor 



oir cva 



' The principle extends to the case of 
«. 14IO dW^UKf, dWrvfict* I dv^oXct d* 
Im, where to produce the appearance of 
legolarity we onght to print 4,v6woKit 
crX. In a separate line. But the arrange- 
ment of lines, which is purely arbitrary, 
doci not really afiect the question. The 
bieak of nrask and riijthiii, correspond- 



ing to the pause in the sense, is there, 
hovrever we mark it, and is allowed to 
protect the final syllable of i,v4rafAtt from 
abbreviation. 

* The remarks on w, 743, 754, which 
here follow in ed. 1, have been cancelled 
in deference to the objections of Dr Head* 
lam and others. 
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and that tliey exhibit the tame kind of balance which has been notioed 
b tv. 4SI and 437. 

In 90. S49 and xija we have metrical irregularities which, though 
at first sight widely dissimilar, may perhaps be referred to the same 
principle In 9. S49 there is apparently a strange hiatus 

ifimXX€ htK 
and in v. iijt a hypermetric syllable, wdStfot hr^yxicum answering to 
wrMpo^6po¥ S^^uit. In neither place does the sense give any hint of 
error*. In the first, the solution is, I believe, that the short vowd 
actually is elided as usual, the scansion being this: 

/IJ./I J IJ./IJ./I J In^lJ. •" 

answering to 
a6o 
rex I '^■^ Sc I KaX- I x**'*^^ i ^'v* « |#cpavroc| iuc | a etc. 

/IJ./I J IJ./IJ./IJJIrn^lJ. 

If SO, the case really falls under 1 1 (see above), and it may throw 
some light upon v. 1132. In principle there is nothing surprising in 
the occurrence of such a *hypermetric' syllable as we find in to^o^ 
iirtyxtaati. If it were common, every one would regard it as natural, 
and the wonder is that it is not The final trochee of vdOoi Irrcfx*^"^ 
answers to the final long syllable of vrcpo^por Sifia^ or to put the same 
thing otherwise, the musical bar is completed by a note in the first and 
by a rest in the second. When the Romans first began to imitate 
Greek metres, they abounded in such ' hypermetric ' lines, as well as in 
lines with a superfluous 'anacrusis'', and the same thing is true mutatis 
mutandis of many modem metres. It is not likely prima fade that the 
most severe treatment would avoid an occasional lapse (if such it be) of 
this kind. 

Lastly in those parts of the play which are written in dochmii\ or 

> Note that a hiatus of this kind has Ahrens. — 11 34 $pO€Ts,.,4rrfx^at Franz, 

no resemblance to those cases where at and see ad loc, 

the end of the line a short syllable taking 'As to the superfluous 'anacrusis* 

the stress of the rhythm is treated as see on 5*. c, 71k. v, 713, Appendix L 

long. This is quite common; while the p. 136. 

examples of the other are rare and un- * An interesting discussion of the dock* 

satisfactory. miut will be found in the paper of Dr 

- * 349 /3a0&t...^oi^at Keck, x^«i^* Fennell already cited, pp. 6 folL With 

i3d* Hermann, x^ot^' <^* Kennedy, /3a* most of what he says I entirely agree. 
XoO**' fffooror Karsten, /3dX* Jr IffCMrrr 
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in metre for practical purposes not distinguishable from the dochmiac, 
there are a few noticeable variations. In v. 1408 ii dXo« ^/m/ackov (ms. 
opc^icvoir) may be correctt though exact correspondence is restored by 
o/ifMvor. In V, 1 164 (if ffoicfl^ as seems probable, be omitted) we have' 
fuwpa OpwfUim^ answering to yo€pa Bavara^pa, The first is a not 
uncommon variety of dachmiuSt in which the first and second ' long ' 
syllables are 'resolved '. The second would be an iambic trimeter with 
'resolved' syllables (yexpa | $aya.ro \ ^opa): on the iambic trimeter as 
a variation in this metre see on the Sefiem ao6, 219 etc (Appendix I. 
p. 133 in my edition). The same variation is exhibited by M in Ag. 
X143 ai^Soyof fMpor, answering to v. 11 30 icaicoiror/uuit rxr^x it is not 
certain therefore, though probable, that Hermann was right in changing 
the order to pApw ai|Sovo«. 

A small question, partly metrical partly linguistic, is presented by 
the word imopwr^ (fw. 1105, ii3^)» where it is usual to substitute the 
(assumed) equivalent form aieoipfroc. - But the metrical evidence is 
dubious, and perhaps the form. In v. 1x05 there is already exact 
req^oosion, if the second syllable of M^ (r. 11 19) be scanned as long. 
In 9. 1138^ the scansion intended, smce in the dockmii of this scene 
die metre is generally continuous, may be donAhi Wp<irro« : that *ft<$^. 

wi^ answer to ^uXaimrttt all would admit 
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On the Farts pf the Cmupirta9r («i 152a) amd tk€ Soldier {v. 1650^. 

It happens that we have from PoUux a note on the dramaiispemm 
of the Agawumnan^ which, though it deals directly only with a detail, 
presupposes and necessarily implies a certain view of the whole play. 
The passage runs as follows (PolL iv. 109): Mrt i&ifr iarrX rtripm 

Wotspircv 5<oi Twk rwv xopcvnSr dww i¥ mir§^ wapaaKtJ¥U¥ mtXcrrcu ri 
vpayfM^ «k iv 'Ayofi^^ron Alox^SXov* cl S) f^r o prot vwotcpinfi n wapa^ef 
(airo, rouro wapa)(OfHfYfifta 4rofu({cT«i, mu w€wpax$ai ^axrw u,{nh ht M^u'wt 
AloxvXov. ' But where, in place of a fourth actor, one of the chorus- 
performers was required to speak in lyric, this is called a ira^xurKifytor: 
see for example the Agamemnon of Aeschylus. If there was something 
ex/ra spoken by a fourth actor, this is termed a n-apax^Y'ifyi^/Aa : it is 
said to have occurred in the Memnon of Aeschylus '. 

The meaning of this is clear and undisputed. For the performance 
of a play there were commonly provided, in addition to the regular 
chorus, three actors trained for spoken parts; and as a general rule 
this number was the limit, and the plays were so written that not more 
than three persons (besides the choreutae\ having parts to speak, should 
be before the audience at the same time. Pollux is here treating of the 
rare exceptions to this rule. He divides them into two kinds. The 
ordinary function of the three vwoKpiraC was to deliver the dialogue. 
The most natural conception therefore of a ' fourth actor ' would be a 
person speaking in ordinary dialogue (Iv ^oy^) in a scene in which all 
the three regular inroKpiraC were already occupied. Of this however, 
which is the case put second by Pollux, he seems not to have known by 
his own observation a single instance. 'It is said', he writes, 'to have 

^ Rqprinted iix>m Clatsicai RevUw^ Vol. IV. p. 5. 
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occurred in the Memnon of Aeschylus ', which play he had plainly not 
seen. His care in marking that he is here speaking at second hand is 
worthy of notice, and enhances the authority of what he states without 
such a limitation. The other, the first-mentioned exception, is of a very 
peculiar kind. It is where, in a scene requiring the simultaneous 
presence of the three regular actors, there is found, another speaker 
who, being a choreutes and speaking in lyric, is not exactly a 'fourth 
actor', but, as Pollux words it, 'in place of a fourth actor'. For 
this he refers, as if the case were plain and notorious, to the Aga- 

It will be seen on reflexion that there is a little difficulty in under- 
standing the nature of this peculiar case. The ' quasi-actor ', says 
Pollux, is *one of the choreuiae* Why then, it might be asked, should 
not his part be delivered by the ordinary chorus-leader? And why, 
since the chareutae for the purpose of this rule were not counted as 
'actors' at all, should this case be regarded as exceptional or noticeable 
in any way? We shall see the reason presently. 

We are not now concerned with the question how far the technical 
terms vapcurmjyior and wapaxffpnyvf^ ^ ^^^^ used, were either correct 
In themselves or generally recognized. As Pollux uses them they are 
in a way correlative, the chorus in the first case supplying something 
extra to the * stage ', the fourth actor in the second case being a sort of 
addition to the chorus^ We however are concerned only with the facts 
to which the terms are applied. 

In order to show the bearing of this testimony on the structure 
of the Agamemn^n^ I will now set out (i) the dramatis persanae and 
distribution of the play as commonly printed; (a) the dramatis 
penmuu and distribution according to this edition. Those of the mss. 
it is scarcely worth while to discuss. Nobody defends or is likely to 
defend them. ' 

(i) Dramatis personae. 

A Watchman. 
Chorus of Elders* 
^ Clytaemnestra. 

A Herald. 
Agamemnon. 
Cassandra. 
Aegisthus. 

* For a oompariaon of the irarious uses Thtoirt^ note on p. %\% by which note 
of these terms, lee Mr Haigh« Tki Aitit my attention wis called to the putag^ 
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These chanctcn are dirtribated in die play as foUowi: 
I. Pr^Uitn. Watchman, 

s. PkF9d§i €md Stms. I. Ck^rms. 



4. SUu. s. Chorus. 

(HerakL 
Qytaemnestnu 
Chfrus. 

6. jitai; 3. Chorus. 

rAgamcmnon. 

7. Episoii ^ "(ClytaemnestnL 

[Cassandra (silent). 

8. Sims.^ Chorus. 

IClytaemnestra. 
Cassandra. 
Chorus. 

10. Inierluio (1330— jAgamemnon (behind the scenes) 

1370). \Chorus. 

rciytaemnestra. 

1 1. Episode 5 and Finale, \ Aegisthus. 

It will be seen that there is here not the least trace of the 
actor' found in the play by Pollux. Indeed it can scarcely be ss 
the play absolutely requires three. Very little ingenuity, certai 
more than the ancients employed, as we are told, to preserv 
limitations in other places, would be required to allow th< 
Cassandra of Episode 3 and the speaking Cassandra of £piso< 
be taken by diflferent maskers; and except at this point two acto 
the Chorus, could easily perform the whole. 

(a) Dramatis Ptrsonae. 

A Watchman. 

Chorus of Elders. 

Clytaemnestra. 

A Conspirator, leading the 

Chorus of Conspirators. 

A Herald. 
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Agancinnoii* 

Cassandra. 

Aegisthus. 

A Soldier of Aegisthus. 

By these the different portions of the play are spoken or sung as 



kOws: 



I. Prohgui. 
3. Parados 



3. Efiisodi I. 



4. Sias. 3. 



5. Episode s« 



6. Stas. 5. 



7.* Episode %. 



8. Sias. 4. 



9. Episode \. 



Watchman. 
Siets* !• Chorus of Elders. 
Clytaemnestra. 
Conspirator. 
Chorus of Elders. 
Chorus of Conspirators. 

Chorus of Elders. 

'Conspirator. 
Herald. 
Clytaemnestra. 
Chorus of Elders. 

Chorus of Elders. 

{Agamemnon. 
Clytaemnestra. 
Cassandra (silent). 

Chorus of Elders. 

[Clytaemnestra. 
< Cassandra. 



10. Interlude. 



\Chorus of Elders. 

{Agamemnon (behind the scenes). 
Chorus of Elders. . 

I Clytaemnestra. 
Conspirator. 
__, _^ ^ Aegisthus. 

Soldier. 

^ Chorus of Elders. 

Now if this was the arrangement known to Pollux, we can not only 
e at once the application of his remark, but can explain it with 
cdsion down to the minutest peculiarity. The greater part of the 
ay, all but the last scene, can be performed by the regular three 
tors. But in the last scene there is a small fourth part, which 
isweiB exactly' to the description of the ancient scholar. The scene 
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contifttf of two tectionty (i) a dialogue, partly Aoyov but chieOy lyrici 
conducted mainly by Clytaemnestra and the Coryphaeus (1371—157^ 
and (a) the finale, in iambic and trochaic Xoyov, mainly conducted by 
Aegtf thut, Clytaemnestra, and the Coryphaeus. These two sections are 
perfectly continuous. There is no interval between them, and no legiti- 
mate opportunity for an exit Now from the evidence of the text it 
appeared to me that in the finale one of the soldiers accompanyiog 
Aegisthus must have spoken twice, on each occasion one trochaic vcne 
(1650 and 1653X and also that in the preceding lyric dialogue, at isas, 
the words 

which are usually struck out as inexplicable, must have been spoken by 
a partiian of Clytaemnestra, that is to say, by the Conspirator. I did 
not observe, what I ought no doubt to have observed, that, as it would 
hardly be practicable for the performer here taking the person of the 
Conspirator to quit the scene before the entrance of Aegisthus and his 
troop, I had thus made, to this small extent, a demand for 9l fourth odor. 
But all the more striking, I think, is the undesigned coincidence between 
the independent inference and the statement of Pollux. 

For the parts of the dialogue were commonly assumed to be dis- 
tributed among the actors in the order of their importance. In the 
Agamemnon the protagonist would of course play Clytaemnestra in the 
last scene as throughout. The deuteragonist would take Aegisthus. Of 
the two remaining parts, the Soldier, not the Conspirator, would be given 
to the regular tritagonist, as having two speeches to make instead of 
only one, and also as occurring in common dialogue (}Jrfo^. We should 
therefore naturally hold, as Pollux and his authorities held, that the 
speech of the Conspirator (1522 — 1523) must be regarded as the ex- 
ceptional fourth part. It is in lyric metre (anapaests), not in the metre 
of the ordinary dialogue ; and so it is described by Pollux. And, most 
remarkable of all, it is spoken by a person whose ambiguous character, 
between choreutes and actor, makes the peculiar language of his descrip- 
tion quite simple and natural. The Conspirator is ' one of the choreutae\ 
He stands to the secondary chorus (see w. 363 foil) in the same 
relation as that of the regular Coryphaeus to the regular chorus; 
and in fact in my text I have, upon this analogy, marked his parts 
(as well as the one song of the sub-chorus) by the sign XO. /S". On the 
- other hand he is no member of the regular chorus but, in the common 
technical sense, a viroKpiTq%, When therefore, as at this place, he recites 

V. iG. A. 16 
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anapaests in a scene otherwise requiring the simultaneous presence of 
diree speakers (in addition to the regular chorus), he is what Pollux calls 
hiiOy 'one of the choreutae speaking in lyric in place of a fourth actor'. 

I cannot but think that this absolute agreement between an inference 
dfawn from mss. of the fourteenth century and a statement dating from 
the second not only substantiates the inference, but also a^trongly fortifies 
the authority of our traditional text The makers of our mss. had, it is 
needless to say, not a notion of illustrating the observation of Pollux. 
The words to which his note refers are in the mss. tacked, in defiance of 
grammar, to the following speech of Clytaemnestra, while in modem 
texts, as I have already said, they are desperately struck out Yet there 
they stand in the Codex Fhrentinus^ as they must have stood in the 
Aeschylus of Pollux, having survived the copyists of more than a mil- 
lennium, to illustrate and justify the true tradition. 

What, it may be asked, have we done with the testimony of Pollux 
so long as we have endeavoiured to ^distribute the Agamemnon so as to 
aoooid with the Byzantme story ? It has been set aside. The copyist 
of. Pdhix, it is said, introduced the reference to the Agamemnon by 
cmr, because a few lines after came a reference^ quite differently worded, 
to the Memnom. There is no one who will not gladly be relieved of 
the sappoied necessity for such a hypothesis as this. 
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i >><p «4 fXfr. 699 

Aywinrtt 1065 
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dTiAvt dTCM'ta, 1 144 
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d««TM, 146 
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alrciW, 97 
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Kol^aml pariicmitrfyf 4 
c«i^, m^rUUf 1341 
«aXi, AS invoaUioSt 146 

rarolcd, 577 

««r«ryci>, 107 

Cttro^vrfir, 875 

jrartpydj'crtfM, 551 

ffdrouTM, 1984 

«Acv#MaMf, ^ppM|fy 131, 434 

K€pdwin/fUf m cto p liorical appOaSn 

coatncU, 464 
ffirtir, 88 
kU^ (?), 880 

«X^^#, i</t^. E 

KMmmKk^i^ 1 181 
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\ metapboricallf, 1565 
"'. 794 

» 5H 

>, figure for m bond or letgoe* 1396 
. vicUty, 1471 

A'5/^»477 
ckoesimgt i«87 

> '33 

r, I039 

869 
^, term of oooteni|iC, i9«7t Afp. X 



y/wvx<a, 881 . 

IT tfJVMS 1 107 

«t 39 
m H34 

"34, 

«• 867 

IT, XfOfU, App. K 
flrtv, 980 



»vX(o, io«5 

use of sign bjr, >r>^. S 

«47 

. tdv. (?),.39a 
fw/i ioo5» 1510 

(?)• 1355 
•filion of, 739 

t alwiyi inierted where adminiblet 

, lepAnUe foroe» 934 

iVot, 1040 

li pret. ittbj.« m iadependeat leii* 

^« 353 

»^ •ft't 371 

^^*8^ (?)• ««34 
dtpiHam, 133 

l«r/> 1588 ^ 

'oieaiu of death '9 1380 

^ 13^ 

N. 

^ U 

'•6»» Of «37< 
)*i48o 



rc^ (?), 1480 

rloy, adverb, 1695 

r^^nt, plural vimn (?), 343 

Fjirf/Kw (?), 1617 

yurj I* i r^drof «rX., ^>^ H 

r^^iM ip0wt, 1 150 



|vr-, etc., lee «w-, etc. 
•!<#, -(a, tenses in, 666 

6. 

Utt emphatic, M/ pnstnt^ tks lati^ 1041 
Mf, explained by gesture, 504, 937, 1566 
6Mff, metaphoricalljr for the joumey of 

life, 105 
oSa, hcw^ 1917 
oI3a, emphatic sense, 1193 
oliroff, store (?), 953 
ofrat, ofnft, 790 
^«rot, App. T 
4^, ^niwfv, 1693 
6fyfdt 69 

^/>0cot r^t, 1 1 50 
5pirot, 1197 
^^^MUrcir, 1387 
5(r0'af, 69999, peaki 475 
drffa^h'ov, 769 
Mk yiip.,,; 1594 
o^Mr, emphatic negatiTe, 783 
00 rort, o^Mr rari, emphatic negative, 

XO49 
•tfrw, Miver, as strong negative, 683 
•d^rioi ^<a<, 90 
O^pay^f, Kp^t, Zff^ 170^ 178 
-oC^ot, 881 



/ 



n. 



vcudift 954 

vai^iop/)ayrif^r, 1077 
wait, 799 
ract, servanit 397 
VttSt and Wxror, ^//. B 
rou^, 1946 

riXotot (from vdX^), 1376 
raX/^fforot, 865 
ra/Mm) (vdaMOi), etc«, 995 
witivpo9$tt 715 

rapd in rapA raroOrar, vo^* Ir.etc, 1068 
973 
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wmpmH/artw, 441 

wmpm^K^mof, 1 951 

wufiArrmiftm (7), 1019 

wdpmvrm, 738 

wipt^t 1510 

fr^it p), 561 

wif^tt (7), 561 

wirm, App, B 

wtO^jfUMf, 439 

vft#i6, fo6 

w4p0wk, 458, //^ L 

▼fytfij^iMr, 499 

rc^ for w§ptFf 1 144 

Vf^vf ttvnh W€plv€t»^ts, 88 

viyAM f App» M 

v^/ui, of a ^ratf 1 197 

«i^rc»iiM, 863 

vXoOtm, emphatic tense, 940 

«vi&, metaphorically of spirit, 1354 
WC&, oompoonds of, double sense, 

107 
wpH^ttw, 107 
vooriXof, rd rscciXa, 916 

ro«bf; 390 

r^tsroXireu, 398 

woraaOtu, metaphorically of person or 

thing renowned, 580 
xpayfia, exaciion, 153a 
irpo^tf, 367 

irpdtf'tf'w, absolutely, 1988 ~ 
wftirti, it naturaliyt 430 
wptr6ifrktPt gen. absol., 1394 
ir/>e-, ^ri-, correlative, ^/^. E 
vp6fiov\o9t 397 
wp6iiKott 457 
rp^dovXor, vicarius, 936 
vpoffioK&i^t iuppoti^ 689 
wpofftlMtif (?), 807 
wpoffttKdIyuf, 173 
wpoffijffOtu, 119P 
r^roiOf, 359 
vpo^pi^t 737 
rp6ffTpifAfUit 398 
wp6ai^yfUL, App, Z 
rporiXtia, 65, 337 
wpoTifAdiff with genitlTe, 1673 
rpo^i^ff, 1084 

rv^ ^^7«U, 1041 
wAvrrsO, 1508 



P. 

Hrp^vtu, 519 

|(«Tffiir /fovXi^, 875t 1616 

^MT, 540 



rairctr, 787 
#d^, muuiet 79 
rei^o^^^, 1640 

•«ra, 456 

#To3«i^^a<, 676 
'Td^cu^, 189 

rrdkct ^Apov, 1105, "^ 
rrpovtf^ff, 153 
#tf (roi), 5or 
^ir«rot, 463 
€6ftfio\M, 150 
rvMWci^, 196 
f^At^vrof, 159 
#iV, instrumental, 661 
9w4itfio\m, 973 
^^curof ^cX/idnir, 1443 
^vn^yo^ot, 833 
#up ^e<Mt, 904 
0'0a7ai vv^t, 104I 
W4»€w6i0ii, 995, W>5^. T 
ffXf«^f, Tx^epbt, 1394 
Vktfiaro^Bopwt 939 
^imr^p ¥tKpQif, 1385 

T. 

Ta^i) (rd^f), 813 
raOra d/, 551, 1319 
rt, 116, 138 

rt and a^, 396, 1585, ^//. Y 
rt„M, 1573 
rt... iccU, as,„j0, 334 
rf...rff, at...j0t 76 
re... re, coupling closely related d 
tions, 1336 

T€Kfi'ijfM9, HlUtt 344 

reX^^eir, 100, 473 

rAeior, of a victim, 963, 1505 

rtfXof, Jinal didti^ 935 

HfUf^tWf as term in medldne, 17 

Tt6x», iuv^ifMiP, 153 

r^poi, of the mantic art, pfpkM^ 

1135 
ni^iW, 1193 
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ng m vcflH 79b 9*6 



xorg^ AS in a garnet 3* 
ith genithret 953 
lemoDstimtive, 3tt« 361 
elative, 354, 531 

'. 995 

InfinitiTe, dcpeading on 

i^. 14 



^rct, addreiSt 616 

^i^rm^ (?), 1445 
^ai#f ^/i«(, 1581 

^6rcvnt« 1391 

^^»6niM«t prutut^Hm^ 739 
4»vHl>gMM, 339 

(ftvf), «I5 



>8« 

790 

(^ 941 
• 841 



T. 
^ etc., 1 191 



^. 



X«?P«i 544 

Xai^ciy, with dntiire, 577 

XcUiKiv, Td, 503 

X«Xir«0 /te^ol, 617 

X«^. 7«« 
Xaplt^*l n, 315 
"X^tf-rAam*, 383 
XcXiMr, 1034 

xM^t MigaHm^ 464 



tive^ 883 
«3 



imfiitaUi', 973 
ftf3»f, 987 



i6i« 



«kt in limiting or qualifying 
{Utruf «9rrf), 1394 



347 
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{Only tueh nfonmea art ^hen in this Index as <9uU ntt i0mvenU 

find a piaa in tki foregoing*) 



< 



A. 
Abstract for concrete (w^Lpefyi^rh vape* 

Accusative in apposition to the action, 

<^53. 734 
in apposition to the action, preceding 

the verb, 945 

of duration of time {fjJpot), 561 

of 'motion to', extension of, 300 
Actor, fourth, A^p, III 
Adjective, verbal, with construction of 
verb, 1075 

neuter used as substantive, 373 

treated as participle, 736 
Adverb with dependent case, 1581, 1590 
'Aeolic* form of rcpi- in compounds, 

"44 
Anapaests, hiatus in, 785 

Aorist in OnU^ Obliqua with future 
sense (?), 680 
participle expressing action contempo- 
raneous with that of aorist verb, 300 

Apollo, image of, worn by priestess (?), 
1165 

Apollo and Cassandra, laoi 

Apostrophe to the absent, 83, 1133 
to the speaker's self, 970 

Apposition, 105, 996, 740, 805, (r& fU^ 
yitp ioriat) 104O, 1930, 1380, 1461, 

I479» »^45 



Ares, cannibal rites of, 647 
Ares, cannibal god, 1510 
Argolis, natural division of, / 
Argos, emblems of, 815, 816, 
Artemis * kvayxpiUrti^ 1107 
Article, 90, 187, 300, 336, 347, 

887, 980, 1 144, 169 1 
Asyndeton between contrast 

(iftCKw inr* ixBpGm)^ 1971 
Attraction of relative in form t 

Bathos, intentional, 893, App 
Betrothal, ritual of, 65 
Broken sentence (indignation) 
Burden, repetition, in singing, 1 

'490» 1539 
Burial, 'to cloak oneself in c 



Caesura, affecting the sense, 1 
Capital of pillar, 1983, 1339 
Chorus, number of, 1347 
Second, 363, 506, 618, 631, 1 
App, J, App. Ill 
Clause, coordinate, where Eng 
have subordinate, 3<So, 5; 
independent for depeiidciit« 
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independent for dependent in 
antithesit, 149 1 
^th finite verb instead of pnrtidplet 
n«7, 1455 
^oloor of shieldst interprets m symbol, 

^johunn, isSj, 1339 

^bmposition of adjectiTes in -ft etc.t 439 

of sobsunttres and adjectives, 397 
Coodjlca, ritual of, 1107 
ConncO (place of), 594 



D. 

Dactyl, initial, 4 

Dative 'absolute*, 437, 1998, App. Z 
ethic, 504 

ethic, indefinite (#m), 501 
•of interest', 17, 580, App, A 
€d interest in relation to tiie sentence, 

737. "59 
instrumental-local with wfiopmbm or 

wpo^fimbmf 15x0 
instrumental, with ^«xc<W, 334 
instrumental of purchase, 794 
personal instrumental, 618 
*poascssive' or 'of interest', 1055 
possessive, combined with another. 

dative, 139 
quasi-local of person, Ap/. V 
signifying succession (rtin $mwoOn 

of * thing afiected*, 1585 
Doric form% 686, 693, 1508 



£. 



Elisioii of words having the quantity ^^, 

898 
KUipse of optative with ip, supplied from 

foregoing clause, 1007 
of part of the subject, irregular, 565 
(of indignation), v|6s5, 1633 
in one clause of amithesis, 855 
of verb with wm; 1373 
of verb to be supplied from verbal 

adjective, 483 
of verb supplied from previous clause^ 

1318 
of verb oommon to two opposed clauses, 

79^ 



Ellipse in r^&nm fUw 00rM, 941 

of substantive in r^orota, ivptda, 1039 

of Jr, 484 

of Af with tt84ptu and adjective, 547 

with Afwtp sdr etc., 1170 
Ephymnium, 1456, 1490, 1539 
'Epic' forms in Qiorus, 189, 794, 737, 

App. D 
Epithet, personal, transferred to feelings 
etc., App, B 

transference of, 159 
Epode, recitative, not strophic, 165 
Espousal, ritual of, 65 
Eiymoltigicum Magmtmf false citation 

by, App. D 
Evil eye, App. R 



F. 



Fork or fiesh-hook, 647 
Future, second person of, in place of the 
general ret, 69 

G. 

Gender in partitive expression (6 ffrrarot 
roC xp^w)^ IS99 
partitive in (hraroc \tx^v»t App» B 
Genitive of agent following negative adj., 
App* Jv 
adjectival * of equivalent ' (^amtm lUpoii)^ 

after adjectival substantive ^a ywuAKQ^ 

etc., 116s 
of definition, combined with another 

genitive, 1447 
local, 1040 

of local or quasi-local relation with 
adverb (irccTOi ^i^wt roG^c), 1445 
of person with BavitA^v^ 1198 
Geryon, 860 

Gods, first salutation to, 801 
Goldsmith, metaphor of, 445 



H. 



Heracles as a slave, 10S5 
Hermes, patron of heralds, 519 
Hesychius, origin of fidse gloss in, 133 
Hiatus, as a method of punctuation, 785 

after n, 1103 
Hippolytus, 1007 
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Hont, m Ikt tjpt oT Afgot. Sif. 8t€ 

HasbMHl Md vifi. Ap^ R 
Hypcfbolt (M^ UrpmU ITI 



«f. 97 



it86 
Iii&alkidc. iti8 



iIm otkcr, 1 171 
lalcfniftthrt, doabit, 1^40 
loiik form, incfskrly Md. <f9 



crinOMd, 517 
Lcda (A^lat y»t#?U»), 905 
Lc(cwU of mjrCboloQr BMrany iatcrprctodt 

170 
Ljre at feaiCa, 980 



Maacalioe gender of coUecthre, notwith- 
standing feminioe gender of indi- 
viduals, 338 

Medicine and surgery, terms of, in poetry, 
189 

Meuphor of the 'falling house*, 1531 
of the woman working at night, 1015 

Metaphorical language, crooed with 
literal, 841 

Metaphors, bold combination of, 137 

Middle Toice, 143, 153 

N. 

Negative phrases, in the same sentence, 

collision of, 561 
Neuter, dative substantival {pOsoit with 

frundliHiu)t 1373 
'Nominativus pendens*, 995, 1479 

O. 

Oath, superstitious view of, 1197 

of the gods, 1989 
Olive^wreath, use of, at Argot, 498, 
App. M 



Optative, in oooidiaate daose (<pni- 

where maaa dnoae is optative, 360 
in dependent dante (tcmponl, Modil 

etc), where principnl cfauue h opli* 

tive, 964* 531 
nchaic, ioaperatrml aae d^ 557, 93(1 

»373 
deliberative, 6^8 

cxpffcwng ncqniescence in icsnlt, 9(4 

cxpiesang mimhmim of prababCity, 

if6« 

with <r in hTpothedcnl dame, 911 

with Ivwf Ir, 376 

Orphic disdpline, 1007 



P. 



Ptetidple with mbitantive, as Latm A^ 
urh^ the tmking of tkt city, 118, 6|5 

nae of, r6 ^«r^, /r»^ 490 

mboidniation o( to nnother paitiGipk, 
i8d, s6i 

with X/ynr, 981 

and verb, 418, (^5, 610, 970^ 1031, 
1036, 1059, 1548 

ff«rd #iircw, irregular constraction o( 

561 
with rX^rcu, 1095 
passive, use of, 867 
Pause after first foot of stnarius^ used for 
emphasis, 13, 537, 835, 919, 1047, 

1079, '®®3» '"3» i««5 
after second foot of senarius^ 1444 
after fourth foot of senarius^ is 15 

Pelopidae, wealth of, 1573 

Persians, destruction of Athens by the, 

53« 
Personification, 160, 807, 885, 973, 990, 

10S5, 1055, 1416, 1435, 1641 

Philomela, 11 44 

Pillar, 1983, 1339 

Plataea, allusion to, App, G 

Pleiads, setting of, 817, App. P 

Plural and singular, variation between, 

549 
of a single subject, representing English 

indefinite ariicle, 199 

of words of feeling, ^tfroc etc, 894 

Preposition as adverb, 963, 591, 756, 

1970^ 1358, 1414* 1^44 



«s« 
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mbiect 



Pkcsent tense io prophecy, 1339 
Ptanoan, obscoritjr arising from 

of. «594 
dcmonstntiYe (die), resaming 

with emphasis, 650 

Purple dje^ value o^ 950 

R. 
RdatiTe^ attraction o( 964 



S. 

Sncrifioe {JUmKnt ^vvia), 157 

bj vc^rgifif, 88 

1^ stoning and bjr stiangu]ation» 1107 
Salt water, ritual use of, App, O 
Sea, as a type of water, 1408 — 
Seal, metaphor of, 614 
Shidkl, as a symbol, App* C 
'Sleep* of a dormant pain, 189 
*Spear-liaiid*sright, 119 
Stoning as a method of sacrifice, 1 107 



Subjunctive with 6^, as imperative (?), 1 346 

Sulistantive, construction depending on, 

as upon a verb, 186, 804, 866, 1987, 

13^5* 1^30 

T. 

Theft, ancient law of, 537 
Thyestean feast, 136, 1075, 1583 
Tmesis, 1599 
Troesen, ritual of, 1107 

'Vanity' (t6 Mnv), 175 

Verb, finite, instead of participle, 1987, 

1455 
-clause (independent) substituted for 

participial or other dependent clause 

in antithesis, 318 

Verbal adjective governing case, 434 

equivocatton, 976, 530^ 70s, 1376, ^ 

1456, i6s3 



ADDENDUM. 

In V. 714 the point of alr^jcr^or may turn most simply upon the two possible 
meanings of the word, (i) wAmt muarria^ is aghry (o&m) and (s) whose marriage is 
ht n iUt (aiMf). Troy, Mcra^Mv^^vira fffu^or, will now apply the second. This how* 
wonkl not exdnde a reference to' AXi^ar^pot. 
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